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Mr. Ursan,—lIt is now nearly fifteen 
years since the printing of that curious 
and increasingly valuable work, the Scrope 
and Grosvenor Roll. It is greatly to be 
lamented that circumstances should have 
prevented its completion, but it appears 
to me that the remedy is within easy reach. 
One volume, to contain the biographical 
notices of the deponents on the Grosvenor 
side, is what remains to be done. I pro- 
pose, therefore, that each holder of the 
work (there were, if I mistake not, about 
sixty copies printed,) should subscribe a 
sum sufficient for its completion by the 
only person capable of completing it. I 
mean the author, Sir Harris Nicolas.— 
Your obedient servant, A SuBscriBER. 

In answer to E.F.A. (p. 2) Mr. W. 
Reaper states, that Thomas Green, esq. 
barrister-at-law, was elected, on Jan. 12, 
1767, Steward (not Recorder) of the cor- 
poration of Coventry, in the room of 
James Hewitt, esq. who had been made 
a judge in the preceding year. In 1774 
a contested election took place at Coven- 
try, for two persons to represent that city 
in Parliament. It commenced Oct. 8, and 
terminated on the 13th; theresult was as 
follows :-— 

Edward Roe Yeo, esq. of Nor- 
manton . . ° . 1571 
Walter Waring, esq. - 1111 
Thomas Green, esq. . - 827 
Jan. 1784, Thomas Green, esq. died, and 
Edmund Dayrell, esq. barrister, was 
elected Steward in his room. 

H. W. G. R. remarks, “‘ In Allan Cun- 
ningham’s Life of Gainsborough it is said 
that celebrated artist married a young 
lady named Margaret Burr. ‘ She was of 
Scottish extraction, and in her sixteenth 
year, and to the charms of good sense and 
good looks she added a clear annuity of 
two hundred pounds. .. . . Nor must I 
omit to tell that country rumour conferred 
other attractions. She was said to be the 
natural daughter of one of our exiled 
princes ; nor was she, when a wife and a 
mother, desirous of having this circum- 
stance forgotten. On an occasion of 
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household festivity, when her husband was 
high in fame, she vindicated some little 
ostentation in her dress by whispering to 
her niece, ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Lane, I have some 
right to this, for you know, my love, I 
am a prince’s daughter.’’ Cunningham 
adds, ‘‘ Prince’s daughter, or not, she was 
wooed and won by Gainsborough, and 
made him a kind, a prudent, and a sub- 
missive wife.’’ If this relation be true, 
our correspondent requests some hints as 
to who the young lady really was? Was 
she the daughter of one of the Stuarts ? 
T. inquires for the present resting- 
place of a MS. journal by a singular Nova 
Scotia baronet, at the beginning of the 
last century, Sir Alexander Cumming, of 
Culter, king of the Cherokee Indians? 


‘It was, he believes, in the possession of 


Isaac Reed. 

A. P. wishes to know where the family 
of Shute, who were ennobled, and took 
the name and arms of Barrington, ori- 
ginally came from, and what were their 
arms previous to their assuming those of 
the Barrington family.—Our correspon- 
dent will find some particulars of the 
Shutes in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. vi. pp. 444 e¢ seg. The epitaph of 
the first Viscount Barrington describes 
his father Benjamin as ‘‘ the youngest son 
of Francis Shute, of Upton, co. Leic. 
esq. who was descended from Robert 
Shute, of Hockington, co. Cambridge, 
one of the twelve judges in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.”’ 

C. E. S. inquires who the Sir Charles 
Morgan was who, with his nephew, were 
prisoners of war at Lichfield, about the 
year 1803. Sir Charles was a general in 
the French service, and his nephew an 
aide-de-camp. They obtained permission 
to reside on parole in Wales, on the gene- 
ral’s own estate. 

We find that in amending in our last 
the name of the Editor of the Handbook 
of Painting, (Oct. p. 401,) we were still 
incorrect. The actual editor was Sir 
Edmund Head. 
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Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 4 vols. 


PERHAPS the best and truest likeness of Burke is to be found in that 
masterly portrait of him by Goldsmith in his Retaliation.* Every touch 
has its meaning, and brings before us some living feature of the original, 
so that the pencil of Reynolds might have envied the success of the 
sister art. But, after having acknowledged with delight this happy and 
spirited production of genius, we may still be permitted to wish that among 
the friends of this illustrious man, some one had been found to perform that 
office with which friendship often delights to beguile its grief, and given us 
an authentic picture, formed from long habits of personal intercourse and 
familiar observation. There never surely was a mind that would have 
better repaid the labour bestowed on investigating the extent of its 
resources, and in describing the variety of its excellence ; and among the 
friends of Burke were not wanting those who were both able and willing to 
perform this grateful service. But such is the uncertainty of all human 
projects that what is delayed is in danger of never being executed: unin- 
terrupted leisure is the lot of few; and no one thought of doing what 
Boswell had done for Johnson, and Spence for Pope,—collecting the 
necessary materials day by day, watching every opportunity of additional 
information, impressing on the memory those colours which are glowing with 
all the hues of life, and thus completing the work at the period when 
other biographers are commencing theirs. The project of writing the 
life of Burke was long entertained by his friend Dr. Laurence, who was 
connected with him intimately, both by private friendship and political 
alliance. Nor could such a task have been consigned to abler hands, for 
he well knew the greatness of the subject, and no exertion would have been 
spared to do it justice ; but when he died, it was found he had done little 
or nothing in furtherance of his design. The execution of this trust, after 
Dr. Laurence’s death, devolved on the other exeeutor, Dr. Walker King, 
Bishop of Rochester ; but his indifferent health and imperfect sight were 
great impediments to his revision and preparation of the manuscripts. 
Still, such was his zeal and desire to do justice to the memory of his illus- 
trious friend, that in the advertisement to the second volume he announced 
his intention of giving a narrative of Burke’s life, and part of his familiar 
correspondence. This design he also did not live to execute, nor did he 
leave any materials for it beyond a few rough lines, appearing to be the 
commencement of the narrative. “ By his lordship’s death,” we are informed 
in the preface, “ the public were deprived of all hope of seeing an authorised 





* “We then spoke of ‘ Retaliation,’ and praised the character of Burke in it in 
particular as a masterpiece. Nothing that he had ever said or done but was foretold in 
it ; nor was he painted as the principal figure in the foreground, with the partiality of 
a friend, or as the great man of the day, but with a background of history, showing 
= what he was, and what he might have been.’’-~—Northcote’s Conversations, p. 170, 
—Revy. 
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life of Burke. The bishop was the last of the associates of that great man, 
who, from early, close, and continued habits of intimacy with all the 
members of the Burke family, and the stores of an accurate memory, 
could have ventured to supply the deficiencies of documentary remains. and 
have given to the world a true and faithful picture of the private life of his 
venerated friend.” At one period of his life Sir James Mackintosh was 
not only willing but anxious to have been engaged in the same design, 
especially if he could have had Dr. Laurence’s memoranda to assist him ; 
but his proposal was either never received, or met with no encouragement. 
As some equivalent, however, for such repeated disappointments we have 
in the present volumes, for which we are most grateful to those who 
published them, a series of Burke’s correspondence, extending through the 
whole course of his political life, forming a valuable commentary on his 
published writings, and affording much additional information on his 
personal history ; so that it would no doubt have formed an important 
portion of the materials of his biography. It is not, however, our intention 
to enter into any general survey of so extended a subject, which would 
require such a careful perusal of his writings, and such an intimate know- 
ledge also of the political and parliamentary history of his time, as is out 
of our power at present to command. We have only extracted a few parts, 
that to us are objects of separate curiosity, and that lay a little beside the 
general current of his public life. The oratorical works of Cicero, on which 
his eminence was founded, are now only casually perused; but his philo- 
sophy and his literature are among the most valuable treasures of antiquity. 
We may occasionally refer to the Philippics, or Orations against Verres, but 
the treatise on Illustrious Orators, and the discourses at his villa at Tusculum, 
are never out of our hands. Such was the activity of Burke’s mind, the 
rapidity of his perception, the fertility of his imagination, and the copious- 
ness of his memory, that there was probably scarcely any subject of interest 
with which he was not acquainted ; and the principles of many branches 
of knowledge and art were familiar to him, and well understood, when time 
alone was wanting to master the details. And it might be said, perhaps, 
with equal justice of him, as was said of the great Lord Somers, “ that in 
the midst of the most arduous duties he found leisure to keep pace with 
the progress of literature and science, and his society was courted by the 
most finished wits, as the most delightful companion of their leisure, and 
the most competent judge of their works.” * 

The two most striking divisions of the present Correspondence are 
those which relate to Gerard (.Single-speech) Hamilton and Dr. Markham, 
afterwards Archbishop of York. Mr. Hamilton was Burke’s first patron 
in the outset of his public life, but what was the nature of the ties 
and obligations between them does not appear; but in 1763 Burke 
acquired, through his friendship, a pension on the Irish establishment of 


3007. a-year, his connection with Mr. Hamilton beginning in 1759. 


Hamilton was at that time Secretary to Lord Halifax, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Burke became “ his friend and companion in his studies,” as he 
himself describes the nature of his connection. For this pension it would 








* As regards the degree of Burke’s scholarship, we have seen a private letter of Mr. 
Fox's, in which he mentions his knowledge of the Greek poets, and his familiar 
acquaintance with the best writers, both in prose and verse, in the literature of Rome ; 
- that the works of Cicero in particular were both studied and imitated by him.— 

EV. 
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seem that Hamilton expected to possess the entire services of Burke, the 
dedication of his entire time and labour to him; but Burke was at this 
time engaged in an “ Essay towards an Abridgment of English History,” 
of which the commencement has been printed. Also he was a regular 
writer in Dodsley’s Annual Register ; and, to guard against such unrea- 
sonable demands for the future, when he accepted the pension, he expressly 
stipulated for the use of his own time for literary pursuits. 


‘* Whatever advantages (he writes) I sometimes must berun. For this purpose 


have acquired, and even that advantage 
which I must reckon as the greatest and 
most pleasing of them, have been owing 
to some small degree of literary reputa- 
tion. It will be hard to persuade me 
that any further services which your kind- 
ness may propose for me, or any in which 
my friends may wish to co-operate with 
you, will not be greatly facilitated by 
doing something to cultivate and keep 
alive the same reputation. I am fully 
sensible that this reputation may be at 
least as much hazarded as forwarded by 
new publications ; but because a certain 
oblivion is the consequence, to writers of 
my inferior class, of an entire neglect of 
publication, I consider it such a risk as 


some short time, at convenient intervals, 
and especially at the dead time of the 
year, will be requisite to study and consult 
proper books. As you very well know, 
these times cannot be easily defined; nor, 
indeed, is it necessary they should. The 
matter may be very easily settled by a 
good understanding between ourselves, 
and by a discreet liberty, which I think 
you would not wish to restrain, or I to 
abuse. * * * * Let this be how it will, I 
can never forget the obligations—the very 
many and great obligations—which I have 
already had to you, and which, in any 
situation, will always give you a right to 
call on me for anything within my com- 
pass,’’ &c. 


To this reasonable address Hamilton answered that he hada “ very 


lively sense of Burke’s wnkindness, and a humble one of his own command 
of temper,” and that he was unwilling in an interview to hazard a friend- 
ship which he looked on as valuable, and concluded would be lasting. 
Burke replied, that “ if there was any part of his conduct in life upon which 


‘he could look back with satisfaction, it was his behaviour with regard to 


him.” 


‘‘ What you blame is only this; that I 
will not consent to bind myself to you, for 
no less a term than my whole life, ina 
sort of domestic situation, for a considera- 
tion to be taken out of your private for- 
tune; that is, to circumscribe my hopes, 
to give up even the possibility of liberty, 


and absolutely to annihilate myself for 
ever. I beseech you, is the demand or 
the refusal the act of unkindness? If 
ever such a test of friendship was pro- 
posed, in any instance, to any man living, 
I admit that my conduct has been unkind, 
and, if you please, ungrateful,’’ &c. 


After this, though Burke had said he would again call at his door, and en- 
treated and begged to be admitted, Hamilton refused. Burke in consequence 
gave up his pension, which was assigned to Mr. Colthurst, and returned all 
Mr. Hamilton’s books and papers. Then a cloud of calumnies and mis- 
statements began to circulate in society. Burke said he was to be made a 
piece of household goods, and a slave; that Hamilton never knew what 
friendship was; that he deserved to be considered in another manner than 
as one of Mr. Hamilton’s cattle; that “six of the best years of his life 
he took me from every pursuit of literary reputation or of improvement of 
my fortune. In that time he made his own fortune (a very great one), 
and he has also taken to himself the very little one which I had made.” 
And afterwards,—“ He endeavoured to stain my character and injure my 
future fortunes by every calumny his malice could suggest.” Burke’s re- 
trospect of this description of friendship grew daily darker, and his language 
assumed a sterner and stronger tone. He wrote to Monck Mason,—« I 
shall never look upon those who, after hearing the whole story, do not 
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think me perfectly right, and do not consider Hamilton as an infamous 


scoundrel, to be in the smallest degree my friends.” 


‘¢ Was ever a man before me expected 
to enter into formal, direct, undisguised 
slavery? Did ever man before him con- 
fess an attempt to decoy a man into such 
an illegal contract, not to say anything of 
the impudence of regularly pleading it ? 
If such an attempt be wicked and unlawful 
(and I am sure no one ever doubted it), I 
have only to confess his charge, and to 
admit myself his dupe, to make him pass, 
on his own showing, for the most con- 
summate villain that ever lived. The 
only difference between us is, not whether 
he is not a rogue, for he not only admits, 
but pleads the facts that demonstrate him 


Again,— 

fool as to sell myself absolutely for a con- 
sideration which, so far from being ade- 
quate, if any such could be adequate, is 
not even so much as certain. Not to 
value myself as a gentleman, a freeman, a 
man of education, and one pretending to 
literature, is there any situation in life so 
low, or even so criminal, that can subject 
a man to the possibility of such an en- 
gagement ? Would you dare attempt to 
bind your footman to such terms? Will 
the law suffer a felon sent to the planta- 
tions to bind himself for his life, and re- 
nounce all possibility either of elevation 
or quiet ?”’ 






to be so, but only whether I was such a 


So this very singular subject closed. We hear no more of Mr. Hamilton, 
and in July of that year Mr. Burke became private secretary to the Marquess 
of Rockingham, soon formed the most honourable and distinguished political 
friendships, and laid the foundations of his future fame and fortune on his 
application to business, his parliamentary talents, his extensive knowledge 
of the constitution of his country, and of the interests of the different states 
of Europe. If Hamilton was not aware of those transcendent powers 
which Burke was about to display, it does no credit to his sagacity ; if 
knowing, he attempted to appropriate them secretly to his own purposes 
and advantage, it speaks ill of his honour and generosity.* 

We must now exchange this sketch of rather an inauspicious commence- 
ment of public life for some mention of another occurrence of a nature not 
less disagreeable. No doubt the personal struggles of political life, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, are such as require much firmness 
and exertion to meet and overcome them ; but the disadvantages of situation 
are doubly great to those who enter in this arduous career of ambition with 
no other advantage than their own ability; who have neither rank, nor 
fortune, nor connections to support them ; who must neither be seduced by 
flattery nor intimidated by censure; who must measure every step with 
circumspect attention, and meet every circumstance with unflinching courage. 
We had previously heard, but only in a casual and conversational way, of 
the acquaintance between Burke and Dr. Markham; but we were not at 
all prepared to expect that they were on such terms as would permit so 
unreserved a manifestation of feeling on the part of one, or would 
command in return such a full exposition of the whole tenor of his conduct, 
and such a particular defence of the more objectionable parts of it, from the 
other. 





* We must not leave Mr. Hamilton’s character altogether under the dark cloud 
of Burke’s censure, without also showing it in a fairer and brighter light. In Mrs. 
Thrale’s Letters is one from Johnson, in 1763 :—‘‘ A friend, whose name I will tell 
you, sent to my physician, to inquire whether this long train of illness had brought 
me into difficulties for want of money, with an invitation to send to him for what 
occasion required. 1 shall write this night to thank him, having no need to be served.” 
Again,—‘‘ Since you cannot guess, I will tell you that the generous man is Gerard 
Hamilion. 1 returned him a very thankful and respectful letter.’’ In this letter 
Johnson says—‘‘ Sickness is, by the generosity of my physician, of little expense to 
me. But, if any unexpected exigence should press me, you shall see, dear sir, how 
cheerfully I can be obliged to so much liberality,’ &c.—Rzv. 
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The most singular portion of the whole correspondence is a letter which 
Burke addressed, as it would appear, to Dr. Markham, Bishop of 
Chester, but which appears neither to have been delivered nor completed. 
This was a reply to one of the Bishop’s, which unfortunately has not been 
found. The singularity arises from the extraordinary freedom of the Bishop's 
remarks, overpassing far all the ordinary limits even of friendly advice 
or reproof, and also from the manner in which Burke enters into a full 
vindication of himself, as if he was performing a duty that had a right to 
be required pf him. We can only guess at the nature of the Bishop's letter, 
from a few sentences occasionally quoted in the reply; as “ Your lordship 
charges me with not bearing to receive instruction from my friends, and 
not being able to distinguish admonition from reproach. This you tell 
me is ‘the language of the world,’ and that ‘such arrogance in a man 
of my condition is intolerable.’ I say nothing of the term ‘ridiculous 
folly,’ and that suppressed epithet which is so very easily supplied, and 
can be supplied by none but a very offensive term.” The Bishop it appears 
also rested upon Burke having been “ hurt at his advice, to bring down 
the aim of his ambition to a lower level, and not to look at an office” to 
which he had aspired. Burke mentions the Bishop throughout as “ his 
close and confidential friend ;’ he says his letters have “ torn his heart to 
pieces; that he feels them on the naked nerve;” and that there never was 
published such a letter as the Bishop's to him, except one which was written 
as a letter of consolation from Sir Francis Bacon to Lord Chief Justice 
Coke, upon the latter’s falling under the displeasure of the court. One 
subject of dispute it appears had been the conduct of Lord Mansfield, in 
permitting the defenders of his character to abuse Burke in a “‘ manner 
beyond all example ;” and in the discussion of this matter Dr. Markham * 
had accused Burke of “ jejune, puerile, inconclusive, disjointed reasoning.” 
Markham had declared Burke’s public testimony to Lord Mansfield’s 
character as “very contemptible in the possession, or so very ridiculous 
in the loss ;” but this testimony was only mentioned in a private conversa- 
tion with the Bishop. ‘How could this justify that torrent of reproach 
with which, on cold deliberation, you have chosen to overwhelm my 
manners, disposition, principles, connexions, friendships, and relations ; the 
whole tenor of the public and private conversation of my life? Was this 
necessary, my lord?” Thus far, the Bishop’s first letter; but the 
second it appears contains grave charges, and are to be more delibe- 
rately and fully answered ; and at the beginning we meet with the follow- 





* It is not perhaps known to all our readers that Dr. Markham was the author of 
one of the earliest lyrical poems in our language without rhyme. There are very few. 
7 Translation of Horace (5th Ode) is one; another is to be found in “‘ The 

nion :’’ 


This goodly frame, which Virtue so approves, 
And testifies the pure ethereal spirit, 
As mild Benevolence, &c. 


There is one also by Dr. Markham in Dodsley’s Collection, and the Ode to Evening, 
by Collins. See some observations on this subject in an Essay on the Harmony of 
Language, p. 191, by W. Mitford, esq. There are also several Latin poems by Mark- 
ham in the Carmina Quadrigesimalia, written with unusual neatness and elegance. Had 
we more present leisure, we would point them out to our readers, as all the poems are 
given anonymously. In the Chatham Correspondence, i. 432, is a letter from Dr. 


Markham to the Duchess of Queensberry, highly praising Burke, and recommendin 
him to the consulship of Madrid.—Rev. : din . 
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ing passage. ‘I would not, for any consideration, that my son should 
happen to meet such horrid offences as are charged against me, and on 
his nearest relatives, by my seventeen years’ friend (—by the very 
person who answered for him at the font—), without letting him know 
that I was able to say something in our defence. I would not have him 
come into life, oppressed by my imputed faults from my reputed friends ; 
that the innocent child may know, as I trust the world will know and 
acknowledge, that he has not crept into it from an ‘ hole of ADDERS,’* to 
which your lordship (I leave you to feel with what humanity and justice) 
has thought proper to compare his father’s house.” The Bishop it ap- 
pears had advanced his charges with all the formality of a judicial accusa- 
tion ; he had divided them into three heads: 1. His conduct with his 
political connexions. 2, Private and political matters. 3. Various crimes 
collected from conversation with friends and relatives: and to all these 
Burke prepares to reply. The Bishop’s accusation under the first head is 
tolerably strong, “that Burke’s party, in which he took the lead, ran the 
extreme line of wickedness, first using their sovereign basely, then slandering 
his character.” He was accused also of “ ill-treating some of the highest 
men in the kingdom.” As the accusation related to Burke as a party man, 
and extended to those with whom he was connected, he enters into a de- 
fence of the Rockingham Administration and the Cabinet. ‘ Accident,” 
he says, “ first threw me into the party ; when I was again at liberty, know- 
ledge and reflection induced me to re-enter it. Your lordship will find it 
difficult to show where a man, who wished to act systematically in public 
business, could have arranged himself more reputably,” &c. 

Under the second head, Dr. Markham had accused him of maltreating 
the greatest men in the kingdom; as not “distinguishing himself from 
those who are valued only for bear-garden talents ;” and that he has 
given the world an “impression of him, as a man capable of things dan- 
gerous and desperate.” Burke says in answer, “In what he has written, 
he is safe enough. What a man writes, defends or accuses itself; what 
he speaks, is but too much at the mercy of narrators, and he has fallen 
amongst the very worst of that odious band.” If Dr. Markham alludes to 
some occasional sallies out of serious business on popular debates, he 
says, “if he has the ill-fortune to meet Dr. Markham’s displeasure, he has 
the consolation not to be equally ill-thought of by every body ;” and then 
comes the happy introduction of Lord Chesterfield’s name. 








“You know, I am sure, a person of 
rank, long removed from public business 
in which he had much distinguished him- 
self, and who was equally distinguished 
for the elegance of his manners and the 
well-bred felicity of his wit, has a great 
deal more than once repeated, without 
any very harsh censure, some of the trifles 
which less grave occasions have drawn 


from me in the house. He has even con- 
descended to say most obliging things to 
myself upon the subject. That person, 
I assure your lordship, is not so poor in 
the resources of real politeness, as to be 
driven to supply his deficiencies out of the 
fund of ill-placed flattery. He is no way 
connected with me, in party or otherwise. 
He is too considerable to be one of my 





* Touching Burke’s relations, the following anecdote is quite new to us :—‘‘ While 
West the painter was employed in finishing these works, he was introduced to Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Burke. Johnson he admired much, and found civil and kind. 
Burke also was indulgent ; but our artist conceived there was an air of mystery about 
his demeanour. West at once recognised him as the brother of the chief of the 
Benedictine ‘ at Parma,”—Cunningham’s Life of West, p. 29.—Rev, 
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admirers; and all I shall say is, he did which your lordship is pleased to derive 
not find in any of my little pleasantries them.” 
the relish of that celebrated academy from 


He then defends himself against the accusation of his treatment of Mr. 
Grenville, Lord Barrington, and others, and “of his execrations of Mr. 
Yorke during his last illness.” He then asks the Bishop whether he 
believes that, in coming into the House of Commons, “he entered like a 
wolf into a fold of lambs,” and with a ferocious and savage fury, “ snapped 
now at one, now at another,” and alluded to the Bishop’s saying, “he was 
overborne by the number of charges against Mr. Burke’s conduct ;” and 
that, such was Burke’s arrogance, “ that he might put it out of the power 
of any possible administration to serve him.” Burke then alludes to the 
Bishop’s justification of those libellers who fixed on him as the author of 
Junius, from a resemblance which his lordship supposed his house bore 
to “an hole of adders.” Burke says at first that it does not follow from 
the discourses of himself and his friends that he was the author of Junius ; 
for his family had not a monopoly of such discourses. He then enters 
into a defence of his relative, William Burke, and passes a high eulogy on 
his character, and speaks of him as his steady friend and generous be- 
nefactor ; and afterwards of his brother, Richard Burke, and clears the 
whole family from the charge of Jacobitism. The letter appears to be un- 
finished, though the draft is corrected in Mr. Burke’s handwriting. The 
Bishop’s attack appears to have been as unexpected as it was violent, and 
this vindication of his conduct, character, and manners, extending through 
not less than sixty pages, is one of the most interesting relics of Burke's 
composition ; and, considering the very extraordinary occasion that called 
it out, his vindication is written with astonishing temperance of language 
and command of feeling; nor is anything defended by him till it is ex- 
plained. We may presume that it was satisfactory to the Bishop, because 
it appears that they were on the same friendly terms after this as previously 
toit. Friendship has a more robust constitution than Love, and can survive 
the infliction of many hard blows ; but Love expires the moment incivility 
begins. 

We now meet with some correspondence on the subject of “ Junius’s 
Letters,” in their connection with the name of Burke, which it is interesting 
to notice. 

In October 1771 Charles Townshend (afterwards Lord Sydney) wrote 
to Burke, after a conversation which had passsed between them, relating 
to the rumour then circulating that he was the author of Junius’s Letters, 
which was supposed to have arisen, or rather to have been propagated, by 
Mr. Fitzherbert. He assured Mr. Townshend “that he had only said that 
the ministry now looked on you as the author, but that he had con- 
tradicted the report to persons who had affirmed you were now fixed on as 
the writer of these papers,” and he protested “that he had never said any- 
thing that could be construed to charge you with having the least hand, 
either directly or indirectly, in writing or publishing the Letters of Junius, 
and that he agreed with me entirely that there were no reasonable 
foundations for the suspicions of the ministry.” He added, “that he had 
heard that you had always disowned these letters to your friends in private 
conversation,” &c. Burke answered, 


‘“‘T am indeed extremely ready to be- an opinion so very injurious to me, as 
lieve that he has had no share in circulating that 1 am capable of treating the character 
Gent, Mac, Voi. XXVII. R 
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of my friends, and even my own character, 
with levity, in order to be able to attack 
that of others with the less suspicion. 
When I have anything to object to per- 
sons in power they know very well that 
I use no sort of managements towards 
them except those which every honest man 
owes to his own dignity. * * * * You 
observe very rightly that no fair man can 
believe me to be the author of Junius. 
Such a supposition might tend, indeed, 
to raise the estimation of my powers of 
writing above their just value. Not one 
of my friends does upon that flattering 
principle give me for the writer, and when 
my enemies endeavour to fix Junius upon 
me it is not for the sake of giving me the 
credit of an able performance. My friends 
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I have satisfied ;—my enemies shall never 
have any direct satisfaction from me. 
The ministry, I am told, are convinced of 
my having written Junius, on the authority 
of a miserable bookseller’s preface, which 
I have read since I saw you, in which 
there are not three lines of common truth 
or sense, and which defames me, if pos- 
sible, with more falsehood and malignity 
than the libellers whom they pay for that 
worthy purpose. * * * * To you, or to 
any of my friends, I have been as ready 
as I ought to be in disclaiming, in the 
most precise terms, writings that are as 
superior, perhaps, to my talents, as they 
are most certainly different in many es- 
sential points from my regards and my 
principles.” 


In the next month (November) Burke writes to Dr. Markham, then 
Bishop of Chester, in consequence of a conversation he had had with him 


on a disagreable subject. 


“Tf your lordship should choose to 
speak to Lord Mansfield, I wish you 
would inform him that, though I per- 
fectly despise the attempt of the court 
writers to fix upon me performances to 
which Iam a stranger, as a colour for the 
infamous abuse they throw upon me so 
systematically, yet that I do find myself 
extremely hurt in perceiving that his lord- 
ship has not thought proper to discoun- 
tenace the blending a vindication of his 
character with the most scurrilous attacks 
upon mine; and that he has permitted 
the first regular defence that I have ever 
seen made for him to be addressed to me, 
without the least proof, presumption, or 
ground for the slightest suspicion that I 
had any share whatever in that contro- 
versy. Iam not such a child as to suffer 
myself to be persuaded that the writers * 
of these papers are not in the pay of the 
Treasury ; I cannot conceive it possible 
that Lord Mansfield can be ignorant of 
the existence of such papers. I cannot 
believe that he does not know they are 


written in a style injurious tome. The 
public does certainly think that, being 
written by persons apparently zealous for 
his honour, they are not disagreable to 
him. There is no man who can doubt 
that the slightest intimation from his lord- 
ship that such a mode of defence was dis- 
pleasing to him would long since have 
put a stop to the impudent licence of the 
instruments of administration. It may 
be magnanimity in Lord Mansfield to 
despise attacks made upon himself, but I 
cannot conceive it essential to that charac- 
ter for his lordship to suffer his vindi- 
cation to be converted into a vehicle of . 
scandal upon a person who has hitherto 
been, at least, not his enemy. I beg to 
be understood that I do not speak as 
being in the least affected- by the general 
hostility of these papers, or their em- 
ployers, which I hope I have in some de- 
gree merited, and which I wish them to 
continue, as some sort of proof that I 
have not been inactive in the performance 
of my duty,”’ &c. 


It is very difficult to satisfy persons who have no desire to be satisfied, 








whom interest would blind against the light of evidence, or whom lower 
motives would incline to withhold belief in order that they may still be at 
liberty to disseminate vagrant rumours, to awaken latent suspicions, and to 
pride themselves on the discovery of some fancied similitude of expression, 
or some implied congeniality of sentiment. Burke’s rising fortunes were 
viewed by many with envy, and such was their desire to strike, that they 
were not careful of the direction of the blow. We must, however, proceed 
with the progress of the narrative. Mr. Townshend was sorry again to 
trouble Burke on the same disagreable subject, but, he said, the awkward- 





* It should not be unnoticed that Burke uses the words writers and persons, as if 
the letters were the production of a party, not of an individual,—Rev. 
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ness of Fitzherbert’s vindication had rather increased than removed sus- 
picions ; that Burke had only offered strong reasons to prove that nobody 
ought to suspect him of being concerned in those papers ; but that he had 
never positively declared, in express terms, that he was neither directly 


nor indirectly engaged in the publication of Junius’s Letters. 


He had 


heard that Bishop Markham had expressed his surprise that he had not 


absolutely denied in positive words the authorship. 


It seemed to be of 


importance that Dr. Markham should be satisfied, and for this purpose 
Mr, Townshend wishes Burke positively to disclaim the letters to him or 


some other person, 


As Burke’s answer to this is the important and final 


one, and is also short, we shall give it entire. 


“Dear Sir, Nov. 24, 1771. 

**T received your letter at the proper 
time, but delayed my answer to it until I 
had twice consulted my pillow. Surely 
my situation is a little yexatious, and 
not a little singular. I am, it seems, 
called upon to disown the libels in which 
I am myself satirized as well as others. 
If I give no denial, things are fixed upon 
me which are not, on many accounts, very 
honourable tome. IfI deny, it seems to 
be giving satisfaction to those to whom I 
owe none, and intend none. In this per- 
plexity all I can do is to satisfy you, and 


think worthy of being informed. I have, 
I dare say, to nine-tenths of my ac- 
quaintance, denied my being the author 
of Junius, or having any knowledge of 
the author, as often as the thing was 
mentioned, whether in jest or earnest, in 
style of disapprobation or of compliment. 
Perhaps I may have omitted to do so to 
you in any formal manner, as not sup- 
posing you to have any suspicion of me. 
I now give you my word and honour that 
Iam not the author of Junius, and that 
I know not the author of that paper,*and 
I do authorise you to say so.”* 








to leave you to satisfy those whom you 


With this direct and solemn disavowal of the political Letters ends the 
present discussion of the subject; but whether in belief of its veracity, 
the name of Burke will in future be erased from the list of those who have 
been brought forward as competitors for the honour of this celebrated and 
mysterious production, is more than we can say. Those who would adopt 
a generous and elevated view of the subject, would say, that Burke’s 
general conduct and character as a public man, the principles he advocated, 
the administration which he joined, and eyen the society with which he 
was connected, were not such as, in the absence of evidence, would tend 
to draw suspicion upon him, excepting such as might be raised from his 
known abilities, and his connection with political life and party struggle. 
The names indeed of persons have been brought forward as the authors of 
these Letters upon the most groundless claims, and the confidence of the 
assertions has generally been in proportion to the weakness of the 
evidence; we have also, in other cases, thought that attention has 
been too exclusively confined to the supposed capability of executing 
such a work, and to the literary talents of the writers, while the proba- 





* ‘‘T should have believed Burke to be Junius, because I know no man but Burke 
who is capable of writing those letters; but Burke spontaneously denied it to me. 
The case would have been different had I asked him if he was the author. .A man so 
questioned as to an anonymous publication may think he has a right to deny it.” 
Dr. Johnson. ‘It is an undoubted fact that Burke indirectly acknowledged to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds that he knew the writer of Junius’s Letters, but he wished not any 
more to be said to him on the subject !”’ Prior's Life of Burke, p. 115. When Bettes- 
worth accused Swift of being the author of a poem, he answered, ‘‘ I was acquainted 
in my Danie with great lawyers, who advised me, if any scoundrel or blockhead whom 
I had lampooned should ask me, ‘Are you the author of this paper?’ J should tell 
him Iwas not the author ; and therefore, Mr. Bettesworth, I tell you I am not the 
author,”—REy. 
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bilities, from character, station in society, and disposition, have been too 
little regarded, or entirely overlooked.* Great, certainly, as was the 
display of talent in these Letters, it was accompanied with a coarseness 
of language, a violence of feeling, and a scurrility of abuse, which no 
honourable man would be willing to own, and a meanness and vulgarity which 
no man of hereditary rank or high station could be supposed to possess. We 
have never believed that the writer was to be discovered among those (though 
such names have been mentioned) who were actively engaged as leaders 
in the politics of the day, as holding confidential situations in office, or 
who were distinguished for their senatorial influence, or family connections. 
Yet to such has the authorship severally been attributed, by the too partial 
opinion of friends, by the malice of enemies, by literary ingenuity, or by 
casual conjecture. Who is not pleased to know how much political ani- 
mosity is softened by personal intercourse, and how much a man’s opinion 
of his enemy is altered even by accidental acquaintance? In the undis- 
turbed solitude of the closet a writer broods over his injured feelings and 
imaginary wrongs, indulges the flow of his fancy, or views his favourite 
opinions with parental fondness, till every thing before him swells into 
gigantic disproportions with the reality, and he endows with life and 
reality what are little more than the unsubstantial phantoms of an un- 
controlled will and a heated imagination. But when he mixes with the 
current of active and social life, the wisdom of conventional usages, the 
gentleness of established manners, and the general habits of polished 
society tend to restrain and subdue, in all but the coarsest minds, all 
turbulent expressions of hostility, to maintain a due decorum even amid the 
storms of political animosity, and at length to beget a more liberal feeling 
towards those who are opposed to him. What man of rank, or station, 
or character in society, could have come from the composition of such 
letters as Junius directed against the Dukes of Bedford and Grafton, 
and take his seat opposite those noble persons in the House, engaging in 
debate with them as their equal, and using towards them all the necessary 
and established courtesies of language and manners, without feeling that 
he was degraded by a base duplicity of conduct; that he was acknowledging 
the honour of those in public whom he was calumniating in private; that 
he was living in a disgraceful disguise, and that discovery would terminate in - 
ruin ? But supposing, notwithstanding the improbability, that such was the 
case, we must recollect how much must be deducted from the expected profit 
of so hazardous an adventure. Then the inviolability of the secret would be 
a necessary consequence of the infamy of the action, and the guilt of 
deceit would bring with it its own punishment. The talent and the labour 
which were brought to the composition of these remarkable Letters would, 
employed to better and worthier purposes, have given to the writer a high 
and enviable station in the literature of his country; whereas, instead of 
being able to claim the applause and admiration of society as the honour- 





* We allude to such persons as the Duke of Portland, Lord Chatham, Horace 
Walpole, and Dr. Butler, Bishop of Hereford! all whose names are in the general 
list. Wilkes always thought Dr. Butler the author; and Dr. Parr that it was the 
Reverend Mr. Lloyd! See Butler's Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 73—112. In the last 
edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters is a paper by Sir C. J. Grey, to prove that Horace 
Walpole was Junius, and the claim is ingeniously supported. We have however to 
remark, that we possess Horace Walpole’s own copy of Junius, and that the notes he 
has written against the assertions . Junius in several places would remove any sus- 
picion of the kind.—Rev. 
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able reward of successful labour, he must seek concealment under an 
empty name ; avoiding congratulations that were bestowed on such creations 
of genius, flying from approbation as from disgrace; seeing others during 
his life enjoying the reputation of his cherished labours, and relinquishing 
the hope that after his death he might be distinguished among the patriots 
of his country; of those who had explained its constitution with wisdom, 
and defended it with energy ; of those who laid bare the evils of a perverse 
policy, and exposed the mischiefs of a corrupt administration, and who 
with courage came forth from a private station, and addressed the 
complaints of his injured subjects to the majesty of the throne.* To 
Junius must undoubtedly be given the praise bestowed on those who have 
successfully practised the rhetorical art, and who are versed in all the 
skilful artifices of composition. He abounds in happy turns of expression, 
sentences pointed with skill, ingenious -disposition of arguments, and an 
animation of style and language that keeps attention awake, and enlivens 
the driest subject. Marks of great labour are visible in the formation of 
his style. The words are selected with peculiar care, and the sentences 
moulded and polished into a form appropriate to the subject, and arranged 
not only with attention to the harmony, but with relation to the impres- 
sion to be produced. His malignity, however, has seldom been surpassed : 
it is such as no concession can soften, no flattery beguile. He often 
plays long with his victim, keeps him in suspense, and then, when wearied 
with his cruel sport, dispatches him with a blow. Sometimes accusation 
after accusation is repeated, that their aggregated weight may overpower; 
and sometimes, after an ostentatious display of clemency, a sudden change 
of manner and language is assumed, the sentence pauses for a moment— 
and the last few words are fatal.t Junius abounds, as the writings of 
Burke abound, in penetrating observations on human nature, and he wasalso 
a sagacious observer of men as affected by the usages, and acted on b 

the complicated relations of society ; and when he rises in his wrath and 
arms himself for his work of defiance, he pours down his severity of 
censure with a certainty and strength that few would have the courage to 
withstand. But unmitigated violence is not always successful, and ex- 
cessive vituperation begets a doubt of its justice. It does not seem as a 
contest between equal and equal. We cannot believe that the unknown 
knight who has entered the lists is of gentle birth. There is throughout 
a sort of swaggering air, like that which the impudence of the bully 
assumes to intimidate his superior ; and he who only attacks his enemy from 
the security of an ambush, confesses at least either some weakness in his 
cause or some distrust of his powers. No one can deny that the accu- 





* « The sharp and poisoned rancour of Junius had cut to the heart, and touched 
all that was sacred, with a most unhallowed edge. Its mangling and scornful wounds 
had exposed to the hatred and ridicule of the public a majesty which deserved the 
most opposite treatment, and no doubt infused into the bosom of a venerable and most 
conscientious sovereign anxieties, sorrows, and disgusts, which contributed to so many 
long years of inexpressible suffering.’’ See Quarterly Review, 1830, p. 308. I am 
not sure that I quite understand Mr. Pennant’s meaning, when he speaks of ‘‘ the fine 
irony of Sir S. Garth, whose spirit lay dormant till it rose in later days, wrapped in 
the sheets of the eloquent Junius.’’ See Pennant’s London, p. 383.—Rev. 

t ‘ Burke’s sentences (says an observing writer) are pointed at the end,—instinct 
with pregnant sense to the last syllable. They are like some serpents, of which I 
have heard it vulgarly said, their life is the fiercest in the tail.’’ Foster’s Journal, 
i. 178.—Rev. 
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sations of Junius are exaggerated beyond all proportion with truth and 
fact, whether he delights to creep on in bitter sarcasm and enyious 
malignity, or to burst forth in the open defiance of exasperated revenge. 
Party feeling is allowed to be strong, and great licences are given to its 
language ; but Junius adds to that a sayageness of attack that delights 
in mangling what it cannot destroy, and discusses political conduet 
with all the bitterness of personal resentment. Junius in the heat of con- 
troversial attack, in the security of disguise, and with “ the immunities of 
invisibility,” advanced many false charges and rash accusations; but his 
ability is never more decidedly shown than by the skilfulness with which 
he covers his retreat, and alarms his adversary with the menace of a future 
attack, at the very time he is obliged to retire from the contest. He 
endeavours to intimidate his enemy by the boast of a formidable reserve of 
fresh forces ; and, when the open insolence of anger has done all it could do, 
the final destruction is accomplished by sarcasm, derision, and contempt. 
The names of Sir P. Francis and Lord G. Sackville, we think, have for some 
time stood prominently forward, as having a preponderance of probability 
in favour of the authorship; as regards the former, all the evidence has 
been searched and examined repeatedly with an accuracy and diligence 
proportioned to the importance of the subject and the anxiety and acute- 
ness of the inquirer: and there certainly was a violence of temper, a 
haughtiness and severity of language as regarded his opponents, that 
might be brought to support the evidence on which his claim was founded, 
as being in harmony with the character of the anonymous satirist. For the 
latter, besides his great and acknowledged abilities, and his spirit and 
courage shown in public and political life, it must be recollected that an 
event occurred in his conduct which exposed him to the ignominy of a 
public trial, and that the tribunal before which he was brought, might 
have pronounced a sentence upon the charges before them, which would 
have consigned him to infamy or even to death. Inextinguishable in many 
minds must have been the feelings rankling against the authors and abettors 
of this supposed wrong. In others it would have produced a still more 
fierce exacerbation of temper, extending to more distant members of society, 
and inflaming the general disposition, till a diseased irritability spread over 
the surface of the injured and lacerated mind, the melancholy result of a 
baffled ambition, and the cruel revenge of a ruined pride.* 

The following letter is written to Dr. Robertson, on the receipt of his 
History of America ; and is the more interesting, as Burke had directed 
his attention to the same subject, which he gave to the world, though 
without his name, “The European Settlements,’ a work written with 





* “The words of Junius are always eloquent, his sentences sonorous, his attacks 
vigorous, and rarely misplaced. Still, those only can be called great writers who bring 
to bear on their subject more than a few high faculties of the mind. I require accuracy 
of perception, variety of mood, of manner, of cadence, imagination, reflective force, 
tartness, copiousness, depth, perspicuity, a princely negligence of little things, and the 
proof that, although he had seized much, he had also left much unappropriated. Let 
me see nothing too trim, nothing quite incondite. Equal solicitude is not to be 
exerted upon all ideas alike. Some are brought into the fulness of light, some are 
adumbrated. Then come those graces and allurements for which we have few and 
homely names, but which, among the ancients, had many, and expressive of delight 
and divinity,—illecebre, veneres. These, like the figures that hold the lamps on stair- 
cases, both invite us and show us the way up.”? Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 
vol, ii. p. 161.—ReEv. 
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elegance and in that ee spirit which he brought to the consi- 


deration of all subjects. 


or the details, we believe 


e was somewhat 


indebted to Campbell’s Prefaces in Harris’s Voyages :— 


‘¢ Srr.—I am perfectly sensible of the 
very flattering distinction I have received, 
in your thinking me worthy of so noble a 
present as that fof your History of Ame- 
rica, I have, however, suffered my grati- 
tude to lie under some suspicion, by de- 
laying my acknowledgment of so great a 
favour; but my delay was only to render 
my obligation to you more complete, and 
my thanks to you, if possible, more me- 
rited. The close of the session brought 
a great deal of very troublesome, though 
not very important business, upon me at 
once. Icould not go through your work 
at one breath at that time, though I have 
done it since. I am now enabled to thank 
you, not only for the honour you have 
done me, but for the great satisfaction 
and the infinite variety and compass of 
instruction I have received from your in- 
comparable work. Every thing has been 
done which was so naturally to be ex- 
pected from the author of the History of 
Scotland, and the Age of Charles the 
Fifth. I believe few books have done 
more than this towards clearing up dark 
points, corrrecting errors, and removing 
prejudices. You have, too, the rare se- 
cret of rekindling an interest in subjects 
that had been so often treated, and in 
which every thing that could feed a vital 
flame appeared to have been consumed. I 
am sure I read many parts of your history 
with that fresh concern and anxiety which 
attends those who are not previously in- 
formed of the event. You have, besides, 
thrown quite a new light upon the present 


state of the Spanish provinces, and fur- 
nished both materials and hints for a ra- 
tional theory of what may be expected 
from them in future. The part which I 
read with the greatest pleasure is the dis- 
cussion on the manners and characters of 
the inhabitants of that new world. I have 
always thought with you, that we possess, 
at this time, very great advantages towards 
the knowledge of human nature. We 
need no longer go to history to have it 
in all its periods and stages. History, 
from its comparative youth, is but a poor 
instructor. When the Egyptians called 
the Greeks children in antiquities, we 
may well call them children ; and so we 
may call all those nations which were 
able to trace the progress of society only 
within their own limits. But now the 
great map of mankind is unravelled at 
once, and there is no state or gradation 
of barbarism, and no mode of refinement, 
which we have not, at the same instant, 
under our view :—The very different 
civility of Europe and China ;—the bar- 
barism of Persia and Abyssinia ; — the 
erratic manners of Tartary and Arabia ;— 
the savage state of North America and of 
New Zealand.—Indeed, you have made 
anoble use of the advantages you have 
had. You have employed philosophy to 
judge of manners, and from manners you 
have drawn new resources for philosophy. 
I only think that in one or two points 
you have hardly done justice to the savage 
character,’’ &c. 


The following observations relating to “party connexions” in public 
life, in a letter to R. Shackleton, Esq. are well deserving attention, as 
well for their justness, confirmed by experience, as for the high authority 


from which they come :— 


‘Your solicitude about my son is very 
kind, and flattering to us both. It does 
not become me to say all I think of him, 
My partiality may naturally influence my 
judgment in suchacase. But to you I 
may perhaps be allowed to express myself, 
as I think and as I feel, on any subject. 
I thank God, he much more than answers 
my hopes of him. I do not know how I 
could wish him to be in any particular 
whatsoever other than what he is. He 
has been for some time in the inns of 
court ; and intends himself for that pro- 
fession which is so leading in this country, 
and which has this peculiar advantage— 
that even a failure in it stands almost as a 
sort of qualification for other things. 
Whether he will ever desire, or ever have 


it in his choice, to engage further in public 
affairs, is more than I am able to foresee. 
If he should, Iam sure that your kind 
admonitions will have their full effect upon 
a constitution of mind very well disposed 
to receive every lesson of virtue. What 
you say about his engaging in parties 
may beright, for any thing I know to the 
contrary. The nature, composition, ob- 
jects, and quality of the parties which 
may exist in his time, or in the form of 
commonwealth he may live to see, are not 
easy to be guessed at. It must be wholly 
left to himself, and must depend upon the 
future state of things, and the situation 
in which he is found relatively to them. 
‘* Humana qua parte locatus es in re,’’ is 
the best rule both in morals and in pru- 
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dence ; and the progressive sagacity that 
keeps company with times and occasions, 
and decides upon things in their existing 
position, is that alone which can give true 
propriety, grace, and effect to a man’s 
conduct. It is very hard to anticipate 
the occasion, and to live by a rule more 
general. As to parties, there is much 
discussion about them in political mo- 
rality ; but, whatever their merits may be, 
they have always existed, and always will ; 
and,as far as my own observation has gone, I 
have observed but three kinds of men that 
havekept out of them:—Those who profess 
nothing but a pursuit of their own inte- 
rest, and who avow their resolution of 
attaching themselves to the present pos- 
session of power, in whosever hands it 
is, or however it may be used :—The 
other sort are ambitious men of light or 
no principles, who, in their turns, make 
use of all parties; and, therefore, avoid 
entering into what may be construed an 
engagement with any. Such was, in a 
great measure, the late Earl of Chatham, 
who expected a very blind submission of 
men to him, without considering himself 
as having any reciprocal obligation to 
them. It is true that he very often re- 
warded such submission in a very splen- 
did manner, but with very little marks of 
respect or regard to the objects of his 
favour, and, as he put confidence in no 
man, he had very few feelings of resent- 
ment against those who the most bitterly 
opposed or most basely betrayed him :— 
The third sort is hardly worth mentioning, 
being composed only of four or five 
country gentlemen of little efficiency in 
public business. It is but a few days ago, 
that a very wise and a very good man (the 
Duke of Portland) said to me, in a con- 
versation on this subject, that he never 
knew any man disclaim party, who was 
not of a party that he was ashamed of. 


But thus much I allow, that men ought to 
be circumspect, and cautious of entering 
into this species of political relation; 
because it cannot easily be broken without 
loss of reputation, nor (many times) per- 
severed in without giving up much of that 
practicability which the variable nature 
of affairs may require, as well as of that 
regard to a man’s own personal consider- 
ation, which (in a due subordination to 
public good) a man may very fairly aim 
at. All acting in corps tends to reduce 
the consideration of an individual who is 
of any distinguished value. As to myself, 
and the part I have taken in my time, I 
apprehend there was very little choice. 
Things soon fell into two very distinct 
systems. The principle upon which 
this empire was to be governed made a 
discrimination of the most marked nature. 
I cannot think that I have been in the 
wrong, so far as the public was concerned ; 
and as to my own annihilation by it, 
with regard to all the objects of man in 
public life, it is of too small importance 
to spend many words upon it. In the 
course I have taken, I have met, and do 
daily meet, so many vexations, that I may 
with truth assure you, that my situation 
is any thing rather than enviable, though 
it is my happiness to act with those that 
are far the best that probably ever were 
engaged in the public service of this 
country at any time. So little satisfac- 
tion have I, that I should not hesitate a 
moment to retire from public business, 
if I were not in some doubt of the right 
a man has, that goes a certain length 
in those things; and if it were not from 
an observation, that there are often ob- 
scure vexations and contests in the most 
private life, which may as effectually de- 
stroy a man’s peace as any thing which 
may happen in public contentions,’’ &c. 


The name of Sir P. Francis is now seldom mentioned except in relation 
to Junius; but his fame during his life was spread over a far wider 
ground. His talents and knowledge were duly appreciated, and his infor- 
mation on Indian affairs was most important to his party. His writings 
are now only to be found in fugitive pamphlets and speeches: from which 


we think aselection ought to be made. 


letter that follows. 


‘“¢ My pear Mr. Burke,—I am sorry 
you should have had the trouble of send- 
ing for the printed paper you lent me 
yesterday ; though I own I cannot much 
regret even a fault of my own that helps 
to delay the publication of that paper. I 
know with certainty that I am the only 
Sriend, and many there are, who ventures 
to contradict or oppose you face to face 
on subjects of this nature. They either 


The character of the man is in the 


care too little for you, or too much for 
themselves, to run the risk of giving 
you immediate offence, for the sake of 
any subsequent or remote advantage you 
might derive from it. But what they 
withhold from you, they communicate 
very liberally to me; because they think 
or pretend that I have some influence over 
you, which I have not, but which, on the 
present occasion, I most devoutly wish I 
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had. I am not afraid of exasperating you 
against me, at any given moment; because 
I know you will cool again, and place it 
all to the right account. It is the proper 
province, and ought to be the privilege, of 
an inferior to criticise and advise. The 
best possible critic of the Iliad would be, 
ipso facto, and by virtue of that very cha- 
racter, incapable of being the author of it. 
Standing, as I do, in this relation to you, 
you would renounce your superiority, if 
you refused to be advised by me. Waving 
all discussion concerning the substance 
and general tendency of this printed letter, 
I must declare my opinion, that what I 
have seen of it is very loosely put toge- 
ther. In point of writing, at least, the 
manuscript you showed me first was much 
less exceptionable. Remember that this 
is one of the most singular, that it may be 
the most distinguished, and ought to be 
one of the most deliberate, acts of your life.* 
Your writings have hitherto been the de- 
light and instruction of your own country ; 
you now undertake to correct and instruct 
another nation; and your appeal, in ef- 
fect, is to all Europe. Allowing you the 
liberty to do so, in an extreme case, you 
cannot deny that it ought to be done with 
special deliberation in the choice of the 
topics, and with no less care and circum- 
spection in the use you make of them. 
Have you thoroughly considered whether 
it be worthy of Mr. Burke,—of a privy 
counsellor,—of a man so high and consi- 
derable in the House of Commons as you 
are,—and holding the station you have 
obtained in the opinion of the world, to 
enter into a war of pamphlets with Dr. 
Price? If he answered you, as assuredly he 
will, (and so will many others,) can you 
refuse to reply to a person whom you 
have attacked? If you do, you are de- 
feated in a battle of your own provoking, 
and driven to fly from ground of your own 
choosing. If you donot, where is such a 
contest to lead you, but into a vile and 
disgraceful, though it were ever so victo- 
torious, an altercation ? Diimeliora. But 
if you will do it, away with all jest, and 
sneer, and sarcasm; let every thing you 
say, be grave, direct, and serious. Ina 
case so interesting as the errors of a great 
nation, and the calamities of great indi- 
viduals, and feeling them so deeply as you 
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profess to do, all manner of insinuation is 
improper, all gibe and nick-name prohi- 
bited. In my opinion, all that you say of 
the Queen is pure foppery. If she be 
a perfect female character, you ought to 
take your ground upon her virtues. If 
she be the reverse, it is ridiculous in any 
but a lover to place her personal charms 
in opposition to her crimes. Either way, 
I know the argument must proceed upon 
a supposition ; for neither have you said 
any thing to establish her moral merits, 
nor have her accusers formally tried and 
convicted her of guilt. On this subject, 
however, you cannot but know that the 
opinion of the world is not lately, but has 
been many years, decided. But in effect, 
when you assert her claim to protection 
and respect on no other topics than those 
of gallantry, and beauty, and personal ac- 
complishments, you virtually abandon the 
proof and assertion of her innocence, 
which you know is the point substantially 
in question. Pray, sir, how long have 
you felt yourself so desperately disposed to 
admire the ladiesof Germany? I despise 
and abhor, as much as you can do, all 
personal insult and outrage, even to guilt 
itself, if I see it, where it ought to be, de- 
jected and helpless ; but it is in vain to 
expect that I, or any reasonable man, 
shall regret the sufferings of a Messalina, 
as I should those of a Mrs. Crewe or a Mrs. 
Burke ; I mean all that is beautiful or 
virtuous among women. Isit nothing but 
outside? Have they no moral minds? 
Or are you such a determined champion of 
beauty as to draw your sword in defence 
of any jade upon earth, provided she be 
handsome? Look back, I beseech you, 
and deliberate a little, before you deter. 
mine that this is an office that perfectly 
becomes you. IfI stop here, it is not for 
want of a multitude of objections. The 
mischief you are going to do yourself is, 
to my apprehension, palpable. It is visi- 
ble. It will be audible. I snuff it in the 
wind. I taste it already. I feel it in 
every sense; and so will you hereafter: 
when, I vow to God, (a most elegant 
phrase,) it will be no sort of consolation 
for me to reflect that I did every thing in 
my power to prevent it. I wish that you 
were at the devil for giving me all this 
trouble ; and so farewell!’’—P. Francis, 


This singular epistle was first answered by one from the younger 
Burke, requiring that no more objurgatory letters of this kind should be sent, 
and defending his father’s sentiments in a somewhat pedantic and oracular 








* This was probably a proof sheet of the “ Reflections on the Revolution in France,’’ 
which was published in October, in the year 1790.—Rev. 
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style; but expressing himself a great admirer of all that Francis had 
said or written. Then follows Burke’s own defence, from which we make 


one extract. 


*€'Your remarks upon the first two 
sheets of my Paris letter relate to the 
composition and the matter. The compo- 
sition, you say, is loose, and I am quite 
sure of it :—I never intended it should be 
otherwise. For, purporting to be, what 
in truth it originally was,-—a letter to a 
friend, I had no idea of digesting it in a 
systematic order. The style is open to 
correction, and wants it. My natural 
style of writing is somewhat careless, and 
I should be happy in receiving your ad- 
vice towards making it as little vicious 
as such a style is capable of being made. 
The general character and colour of a 
style, which grows out of the writer’s 
peculiar turn of mind and habit of ex- 
pressing his thoughts, must be attended 
to in all corrections. It is not the in- 
sertion of a piece of stuff, though of a better 
kind, which is at all times an improvement. 
Your main objections are, however, ofa 
much deeper nature, and go to the political 
opinions and moral sentiments of the 
piece; in which I find, though with no 
sort of surprise,—having often talked with 
you on the subject,—that we differ only in 
every thing. You say, ‘the mischief 
you are going to do to yourself is to my 
apprehension palpable ; I snuff it in the 
wind, and my taste sickens at it.’ This 
anticipated stench, that turns your stomach 
at such a distance, must be nauseous in- 


.deed. You seem to think I shall incur 


great (and not wholly undeserved) infamy 
by this publication, This makes it a 
matter of some delicacy to me to suppress 
what I have written ; for I must admit in 
my own feelings, and in that of those who 
have seen the piece, that my sentiments 
and opinions deserve the infamy with which 
they are threatened. If they do not, I 
know nothing more than that I oppose the 
prejudices and inclinations of many people. 
This I was well aware of from the begin- 
ning; and it was in order to oppose those 
inclinations and prejudices that 1 pro- 
posed to publish my letter. I really am 
perfectly astonished how you could dream, 
with my paper in your hand, that I found 
no other cause than the beauty of the 
Queen of France (now, I suppose, pretty 
much faded) for disapproving the conduct 
which has been held towards her, and for 
expressing my own particular feelings. I 
am not to order the natural sympathies of 
my own heart, and of every honest breast, 
to wait until all the jokes of all the anec- 
dotes of the coffee-houses of Paris, and 
of the dissenting meeting-houses of Lon- 


don, are scoured of all the slander of those 
who calumniate persons, that, afterwards, 
they may murder them with impunity, I 
know nothing of your story of Messalina, 
Am I obliged to prove juridically the 
virtues of all those I shall see suffering 
every kind of wrong and contumely, and 
risk of life, before I endeavour to interest 
others in their sufferings,—and before I 
endeavour to excite horror against mid- 
night assassins at back-stairs, and their 
more wicked abettors in the pulpit ? What? 
Are not high rank, great splendour of de- 
scent, great personal elegance, and out- 
ward accomplishments, ingredients of 
moment in forming the interest which we 
take in the misfortunes of men? The 
minds of those who do not feel thus are 
not even systematically right. ‘ What's 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, that he 
should weep for her?’ Why—because 
she was Hecuba—the Queen of Troy—the 
wife of Priam—and suffered in the close of 
life a thousand calamities! I felt too for 
Hecuba when I read the fine tragedy of 
Euripides upon her story, and I never in- 
quired into the anecdotes of the court or 
of the city of Troy, before I gave way to 
the sentiments which the author wished to 
inspire. Nor do I remember that he ever 
said one word of her virtues. It is for 
thosewho applaud or palliate assassination, 
regicide, and base insult to women of il- 
lustrious place, to prove the crimes (in 
sufferings) which they allege to justify their 
own. But, if they have proved fornication 
on any such woman,-~—taking the manners 
of the world and the manners of France, 
—I shall never put it ina parallel with 
assassination.—No: I have no such in- 
verted scale of faults in my heart or my 
head. You find it perfectly ridiculous, 
and unfit for me in particular, to take these 
things as my ingredients of commisera- 
tion. Pray why is it absurd in me to 
think that the chivalrous spirit which dic- 
tated a veneration for women of condition 
and of beauty, without any consideration 
whatever of enjoying them, was the great 
source of those manners which have been 
the pride and ornament of Europe for so 
many ages? And am I not to lament that 
I have lived to see those manners extin- 
tinguished in so shocking a manner, by 
means of speculations of finance, and the 
false science of a sordid and degenerate 
philosophy? I tell you again—that the 
recollection of the manner in which I saw 
the Queen of France, in the year 1774, and 
the contrast between that brilliancy, splen- 
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dour, and beauty, with the prostrate hom- 
age of a nation to her,—and the abomina- 
ble scene of 1789, which I was describing, 
did draw tears from me, and wetted my 
paper. These tears came again into my 
eyes, almost as often as I looked at the 
deseription ; they may again. You do not 
believe this fact, nor that these are my 
real feelings, but that the whole is affected, 
or, as you express it, downright foppery. 
My friend—I tell you it is truth; and 
that it is true, and will be truth when you 
and I are no more, and will exist as long as 
men with their natural feelings shall exist. 
I shall say no more on this foppery of 
mine. Oh! by the way you ask me how 
long I have been an admirer of German 
ladies? Always the same. Present me 
the idea of such massacres about any Ger- 
man lady here, and such attempts to as- 
sassinate her, and such a triumphant pro- 
cession from Windsor to the Old Jewry, 
and I assure you I shall be quite as full of 
natural concern and just indignation. As 
to the other points, they deserve serious 
consideration, and they shall have it. I 
certainly cannot profit quite so much by 
your assistance as if we agreed. In that 
case every correction would be forwarding 
the design. We should work with one 
common view. But it is impossible that 
any man can correct a work according to 
its true spirit who is opposed to its object, 
or can help the expression of what he 
thinks should not be expressed at all. I 
should agree with you about the vileness 
of the controversy with such miscreants as 
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the ‘ Revolution Society’ and the ‘ Na- 
tional Assembly,’ and I know very well 
that they, as well as their allies, the In- 
dian delinquents, will darken the air with 
their arrows. But I do not yet think they 
have the advowson of reputation. I shall 
try that point. My dear Sir, you think of 
nothing but controversies.—‘ I challen 
into the field of battle, and retire defeated,’ 
&c. If their having the last word be a 
defeat, they will most assuredly defeat me. 
But I intend no controversy with Dr. 
Price or Lord Shelburne, or any other of 
their set. I mean to set in full view the 
danger from their wicked principles and 
their black hearts. I intend to state the 
true principles of our constitution in church 
and state, upon grounds opposite to theirs. 
If any one be the better for the example 
made of them, and for this exposition, 
well and good. I mean to do my best to 
expose them to the hatred, ridicule, and 
contempt of the whole world; as I always 
shall expose such calumniators, hypocrites, 
sowers of sedition, and approvers of mur- 
der and all its triumphs. When I have 
done that, they may have the field to them- 
selves; and I care very little how they 
triumph over® me, since I hope they will 
not be able to draw me at their heels, and 
carry my head in triumph on their poles. 
* * * Adieu! believe me always sensible 
of your friendship ; though it is impossible 
that a greater difference can exist on earth, 
than, unfortunately for me, there is on 
those subjects, between your sentiments 
and mine.—Epm. Burke.” 


And now let us turn from the stormy conflicts of political measures to 
the quiet and serere regions where art and science delight to dwell. 
In January 1792 Burke writes to his son the following account of his 


dying friend and artist :— 


“Our poor friend Sir Joshua declines 
daily. For some time past he has kept 
his bed. His legs, and all his body, swell 
extremely ; yet his physicians are by no 
means sure that the case is dropsical. I 
have been called twice to town by very 
alarming letters from poor Miss Palmer, 
who feared that the worst was more nearly 
at hand than it was. I returned from my 
second journey yesterday. He was some- 
what better when I left town, and this 
morning we had an account of the event 
of the day after I had left him. He still 


In March he adds :— 


“ Every thing turned out fortunately for 
poor Sir Joshua, from the moment of his 
birth to the hour I saw him laid in the 
earth. Never was a funeral of ceremony 
attended with so much sincere concern of 
all sorts of people. The day was favour- 


continued in appearance to mend. The 
swelling had abated. He takes great doses 
of laudanum. At times he has pain ; but 
for the most part he is tolerably easy. No- 
thing can equal the tranquillity with which 
he views his end. He congratulates him- 
self on it, as a happy conclusion of a happy 
life. He spoke of you in a style which was 
affecting. I don’t believe there are any 
persons he valued more sincerely than you 
and your mother. Surely it is well re- 
turned by you both,’ &c. 


able; the order not broken or interrupted 
inthe smallest degree. Your uncle (Richard 
Burke) who was back in the procession, 
was struck almost motionless on his enter- 
ing at the great west door. The body was 
just then entering the choir, and the organ 
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began to open, and the long black train 
before him produced an astonishing effect 
on his sensibility, on considering how dear 
to him the object of that melancholy pomp 
had been. Every thing, I think, was just 
as our deceased friend would, if living, 
have wished it to be: for he was, as you 
know, not altogether indifferent to this 
kind of observances. He gave, indeed, a 
direction that no expenses should be em- 
ployed; but his desire to be buried at St. 
Paul’s justified what we have done; and 
all circumstances demanded it. I don’t 
think the whole charge will come up to 
six hundred pounds. The Academy bore 
their own share of the expense. We do 


not know his circumstances exactly, be- 
cause we have not been able to estimate 
the immense collection of pictures, draw- 
ings, and prints. They stood him in more 
than twenty thousand pounds. Taking 
things at the very worst, I do not think 
Miss Palmer can have less, when all lega- 
cies are discharged, than thirty thousand 
pounds. It was owing, I believe, to his 
being obliged to take to his bed sooner 
than he expected, that poor Sir Joshua 
neglected even to name his nephews, the 
Palmers. This is the only unlucky thing. 
They are deeply hurt, and I do not much 
wonder at it,’’ &c. 


In July of that year it appears that Sir Joshua’s niece, lately married to 
the Earl of Inchiquin, had applied to Burke to draw up a paper announcing 
the sale of Sir Joshua’s pictures, &c. that he had left.* To this Burke 


replies as follows :— 


* Beconsfield, July 1792. 

“My pEAR MapAm,—I am distressed 
beyond measure at the command you have 
laid upon me, because it is the second of 
the kind I have received, and I really can 
make little answer to it but what I have 
done at first. As to our dear friend him- 
self, I have said all that I can say in the 
paragraph I wrote on his death. You, 
who have a good taste, must know that 
these things cannot be repeated for ever 
from the same mind without forcing it, 
and consequently producing something 
paltry and affected, which will do more 
harm than good. There remains to me, 
perhaps, to write his epitaph. Believe 
me, this kind of thing cannot be diver- 
sified without end ; and if they were to be 
so diversified, I am not fit for it, who am 
used only to have some substantial matter 
of praise or blame to express, according to 
my powers, with force and clearness ; and 
as to mere compliments, or pretty turned 
phrases, I never had any hand at them. 
As to the collection, I have said also all 
Ihave to say. If these artists can say 
anything more, let them send it to me, 
and I will do my best that it shall not be 


ill expressed. I do not know where what 
I wrote already for the occasion is, or 
whether your ladyship has given it to these 
gentlemen or kept it to yourself. I send 
you, since it must be so, another sketch. 
I suspect that I repeat myself again. If 
I have, take from both, and make the 
most of them. I wish some other person 
conversant in these things would write on 
them—not I, who never haxarded six- 
pence for a picture on my own judgment, 
and who know nothing of the arts but 
what I may possibly have endeavoured to 
know concerning the philosophy of them. 
However, here is what occurs to me. I 
fear, as I said, a repetition :—‘ The public 
has here a collection, of great extent and 
great variety, of the pictures of the most 
eminent artists of former ages, made by 
the most eminent artist of the present 
time. He chose these pictures as objects 
at once of study and of rivalship. No 
person could do more than the great man 
we have lately lost from the funds of his 
own genius; no person ever endeavoured 
more to take advantage of the labours of 
others. He considered great collections 
of the works of art in the light of great 





* ‘‘T asked Northcote what kind of looking man Burke was? Northcote answered, 
‘You have seen his picture. There was something I did not like, a thinness in the 








features, and an expression of hauteur, though mixed with condescension and the 
manners ofa gentleman. J cannot help thinking he had a hand in the Discourses, that 
he gave some of the fine graceful turns. For Sir Joshua paid more deference to him 
than to anybody else, and put up with freedoms that he would only have submitted to 
from some peculiar obligation. Indeed Miss Reynolds used to complain that when 
Burke’s poor relations came once, they were all passed in to dinner; but Sir Joshua 
never took any notice, but bore it all with the greatest patience and tranquillity. To 
be sure there was another reason: he expected Burke to write his life, and for this he 
would have paid almost any price,’’’ &c. Northcote’s Conversations, p. 84. See 
also Cunningham’s Life of West, p. 117 ; and Burke’s letter to Barry, which, he says, 
could not be unacceptable to Reynolds ; and Life of Reynolds, p. 303,—Rey, 
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libraries, with this difference in favour of 
the former, that whilst they instruct they 
decorate. Indeed, all his passions, all his 
tastes, all his ideas of employment or of 
relaxation from employment, almost all 
his accumulation, and all his expenditure, 
had a relation to his art. In thig collec- 
tion was vested a large, if not the largest 
part of his fortune, and he was not likely 
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from ignorance, inattention, or want of 
practical or speculative judgment, to make 
great expenses for things of small or un- 
certain value.’ My dear Lady Inchiquin, 
take this, such as it is, as one of the poor 
testimonies of love and gratitude to the 
memory of our valuable friend, and of my 
readiness to do whatever you would have 
me,’”’ &c. 


Burke writes again on the same subject, to Edward Malone, Esq. :— 


My pear Sir.—It is very true that 
my business with the House of Lords is 
over for the present (Hastings trial) ; for 
they have, or a rump of them, done their 
own business pretty handsomely. Fue- 
runt. There is an end of that part of the 
constitution ; nor can it be revived but by 
means that I tremble to think of. That 
business, however, was not what hindered 
me from obeying your commands, and 
following my own inclinations about our 
excellent deceased friend, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Alas! my dear sir, all my 
business is with the deceased (his son) ; 
and in truth, except for a poor remnant 
of gross animal functions, I am dead my- 
self. However, I will do what I can. 
The more I thought upon that subject, 
the more difficulty I found in it. The 
very qualities which made the society of 
our late friend so pleasant to all who knew 
him are the very things that make it diffi- 
cult to write his life, or to draw his cha- 
racter. The former part is peculiarly dif- 
ficult, as it had little connection with great 
public events, nor was it diversified with 
much change of fortune, or much private 
adventure, hardly, indeed, any adventure 
at all. All that I could say of him, I 
have said already in that short sketch 
which I printed after his death. This 
speaks as much as I could safely venture 
to speak of him as an artist, not having 


skill enough to enter into the details upon 
the subject. What are you to say of the 
character ; merely as the character of a 
man, must, to have any effect, consist of 
a few light marking touches than of a long 
discussion ; unless it relates to some of 
those various and perplexed characters 
which require a long investigation to un- 
fold. If, without materials, one is to 
attempt any thing of length, and elaborate, 
there is a great danger of growing into 
affectation. I do not know whether you 
have the sketch I drew. It has marks of 
the haste and the emotion under which it 
was done. But I believe you will find 
that a great deal more cannot be said. If, 
however, (for different minds see things in 
different points of view,) you should turn 
your thoughts that way, and sketch out 
any thing, if I might presume to'intrude 
myself into a work of yours, I would 
work upon that ground, and perhaps 
something better could be done by such 
combination than singly. Lady Inchiquin 
called here the other day; she is not 
anxious that the work should be published 
till the beginning of the winter. I cer- 
tainly will turn my thoughts to it ; and if 
you could come to this melancholy place, 
I should feel myself much honoured, and 
very happy in seeing you. Yours, &c. 
‘* What a loss is Clifden ! ’’* 


The following letters were addressed by two of Burke’s most intimate 





friends and admirers, on the occasion of that severe blow which he suffered 
by the death of his son, and from which he never recovered. The great- 
ness of his affliction will be seen by the language that is addressed to 
him.t+ 





* Clifden, the beautiful residence of Lord Inchiquin, destroyed by fire; at present 
the seat of Sir G. Warrender. 
‘¢ Gallant and gay in Clifden’s proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love.’’ 


Lord Boston’s at Hedsor, Sir G. Warrender’s at Clifden, and Lord Orkney’s at Taplow, 
= uniting, form an unbroken chain of beautiful scenery, unexcelled in the kingdom.— 

EV. 

* In a letter which Burke wrote to Mr. Windham, a few months after his son’s 
death, (Dec. 1794,) he says :—‘‘ I was in hopes of sending to you a person who would 
have fought under you in this cause with a pure and ardent zeal, with powerful abili- 
ties, and with a manly fortitude, that I am convinced never was exceeded, and I am 
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“ My pEAR Burke.—I cannot hear 


of the irreparable misfortune that has . 


taken place in your family, and refrain 
from writing to you, though I feel how 
much, for the sake of indulging my own 
feelings, I risk the aggravating the weight 
of your affliction ; for what can I say, by 
way of consolation, that will not produce 
the contrary effect? To speak of his 
virtues, his strict and high sense of ho- 
nour, his affectionate attachment to his 
family and friends, must render him to 
you, and to all of them, the greater sub- 
ject of our common regret. Nothing 
then can be said, but that, great as the 
misfortune is, it is of a nature that, not 
all the efforts of care and attention, not 
all the exertions of the greatest skill or 
wisdom, can ward off. It must then be 
snbmitted to with resignation, and it be- 
comes us to bear it with fortitude, and 
never was there an occasion which seemed 
more to ensure the exercise of that power 
of the mind; for, the recollection of 
the man,—the recollection of the promi- 
nent features of the character we lament, 
must suggest to us the very virtue we 
stand in need of ;—in the midst of his 
warm and affectionate attachments (for 
such they were), we shall always remem- 
ber that a more firm, a more decided, a 
more manly mind, was not to be found; 
one that, though it would have felt mis- 
fortune in the liveliest manner, would 
have had the power of calling in, to its 
assistance and relief, the utmost extent of 
manly fortitude. Then only, my dear 
Burke, look back to his character for an 
example. Let the recollection of that 
brace your mind and fortify it, to bear this 
heavy affliction with resignation and manly 
fortitude. I know the difficulty, but it 
must be met; and those who love you 
(and no man was ever more beloved by 
many) have this claim upon you, that you 


will take care of yourself for their sakes ; 
and this can only be done by composing 
yourself. But among the long list of 
those who love you, be assured there is 
not one who has a more sincere and affec- 
tionate attachment to you than W. F.” * 

‘My pear Sir,—May I be permitted 
to sympathise where I cannot presume to 
console? The misfortunes of your family 
are a public care; the late one is to mea 
personal loss. I havea double right to 
affliction, and to join my grief, and to 
express my deep and cordial concern at 
that hideous stroke which has deprived 
me of a friend, you of a son, and your 
country of a promise that you would com- 
raunicate to posterity the living blessings 
of your genius and your virtue. Your 
friends may now condole with you that 
you should have now no other prospect of 
immortality than that which is common to 
Cicero or to Bacon, such as can never be 
interrupted while there exists the beauty 
of order or the love of virtue, and can fear 
no death except what barbarity may im- 
pose on the globe. 

“« Tf the same strength of reason which 
could persuade any other man to bear any 
misfortune can administer to the pro- 
prietor, in his own case, a few drops of 
comfort, we may hope that your condition 
admits of relief. The greatest possible 
calamity which can be imposed on man 
we hope may be supported by the greatest 
human understanding. For comfort, your 
friends must refer you to the exercise of 
its faculties and to the contemplation of 
its gigantic proportions—dura solatia 
—of which nothing can deprive you 
while you live; and, though death should 
mow down everything about you, and 
plunder you of your domestic existence, 
you would still be the owner of a conscious 
superiority in life, and immortality after 
it, &c.—H. GRarran.”” 


The following notice of the death of young Burke was written by 
Dr. Walter King, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, and appeared in the 


public papers. 


** Died, on Saturday last, at Cromwell 
House, aged 36, Richard Burke, Esq., 


M.P. for the borough of Malton, and the 
only son of the Right Hon. Edmund 





persuaded was rarely matched, amongst the sons of men. But just as he was on the 








point of demonstrating to the world what was so well known to me, and to a few 
others, it pleased the Great Dispenser, who gave to him those ayers and dispositions, 
to determine upon some other sphere for their employment.’”’ &c. And in a letter to 


Dr. Hussey, he says :—‘‘ Think it is he that speaks to you from the church of Becons- 
field, in which you and the Duke of Portland, and Windham, and the Comte de Coigny, 
and O’Connor, and the Earl of Inchiquin, and Adey, laid the purest body that ever 
was informed by a rational soul.’’ &c. And in another letter, he speaks of himself as 
dead :— ‘* What a host of enemies am I preparing for myself + but what have the dead 
to fear from enemies,’’ &c.— Rev. 

* Earl Fitzwilliam. 
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Burke. The irreparable loss which his 
country, his friends, and relations have 
sustained by this event is known best to 
those who knew him best. His talents, 
whether for business or speculation, were 
not exceeded by any which the present, 
or perhaps any former age could boast. 
In that share, unfortunately small, which 
fell to his lot in public affairs, the superior 
abilities which he manifested were ac- 
knowledged by the first characters in 
publie life. Perhaps it was owing to their 
magnitude and solidity, disproportioned to 
the currency of the times, that they re- 
mained without further employment. The 
variety and extent of his erudition was 
great, but what distinguished him in lite- 
rature was the justness, refinement, and 
accuracy of his taste. In society his 
manners were elegant, and the best judges, 
both at home and abroad, thought him one 
of the best bred men of the age. He was 
at the same time rigidly and severely 
sincere. He was of moderate stature, but 
of a beautiful countenance, and an elegant 
and graceful figure. He wanted no ac- 
complishment of body or mind. In the 
discharge of all the duties of friendship, 
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his exertions were without bounds. They 
were often secret; always, like all his 
other virtues, unostentatious. He had 
no expenses which related to himself: 
what he wanted from the narrowness of 
his means was made up from the abun- 
dance of his heart and mind; and the 
writer of this, who knew him long and 
intimately, and was himself under the 
most important obligations to him, could 
tell how many deserving objects he as- 
sisted, and some of whom he snatched 
from ruin by his wise counsel and inde- 
fatigable exertions. He never gave up a 
pursuit of this kind while it was possible 
to continue it. But it was in the dearer 
relations of nature that his mind, in which 
everything was beautiful and in order, 
shone with all its lustre. To his father 
and mother his affection and assiduity 
were such as passed all description, and 
all examples that the writer of this has 
ever seen. Here everything of self was 
annihilated; here he was as perfect as 
human nature can admit. At home and 
to his family he was, indeed, all in all : 
he lived in and for his parents, and he 
expired in their arms.”’ 








and in acts of charity and benevolence, 


With the publication of these volumes the latest page is closed that will 
bear the illustrious name of Burke. We must look in vain for a deposit of 
similar tretsures, though we think there are still many of his smaller and 
seattered writings that should be collected ; and if his contributions to the 
Annual Register cannot be separated from that work they should be 
accurately catalogued for reference. But what is still wanted is a philo- 
sophical survey of his entire works, analysing and explaining the intent 
and spirit with which they were written, and exhibiting the general truths 
as they lie concealed under particular applications and temporary allusions. 
In the sagacity with which he foresaw the future, in the clearness with 
which he viewed the present, in the wisdom with which he read the past, 
the philosophical statesman stands unrivalled.* It were injurious to his fame, 
and it would impeach our judgment, to consider him, as he was once con- 
sidered, as a party writer, or to.contract his excellence within such narrow 





* In his Philosophical Essays, p.502,Mr. Dugald Stewart says, ‘‘ Warburton has re- 
marked, and in my opinion with some truth, that Burke himself never wrote so well as 
when he imitated Bolingbroke. If, on other occasions, he has soared higher than in his 
Vindication of Natural Society, he has certainly no where else (I speak at present 
merely of the style of his composition) sustained himself so long upon a steady wing. 
I do not, however, agree with Warburton in thinking that this implied any defect in 
Mr. Burke’s genius, connected with that faculty of imitation which he so eminently 
possessed,’’ &c. This observation, whether true or not, was not made by Warburton. 
See Gent. Mag. Dec. 1827. Dr. Turton has justly observed, ‘‘ that Mr. Stewart’s 
literary notices are scarcely to be depended on.’’ See his Natural Theology, p. 270, 
275, where he has given instances ; to which may be added that, in the passage above 
quoted, Burke does not say ‘‘ Vice loses half its malignity,” but ‘ evil.” It is a 
curious fact that Lord Chesterfield thought this work to be a genuine production of 
Lord Bolingbroke, and that Mailet went to Dodsley’s shop purposely to disavow it. 
As we may not have the opportunity of referring to Mr. Burke’s writings again soon, we 
shall be excused perhaps for quoting in this note the opinion of the same eminent phi- 
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limits ; when the whole object of all his labours was to refer all particular 
events to general laws, to discover and to enforce those great and leading 
principles which are the true foundation of all political power and consti- 
tutional strength, and to point out the degree and form with which they 
may be most safely distributed, and the various influences by which they 
are constantly excited and thrown out of order. It was his extreme 
anxiety to enforce these great and leading principles in politics that acted 
as a drawback to the full effect of his oratorical powers, the success of 
which depends on keeping present interests in view. Men of business 
thought the meaning too abstracted, and the episodes too protracted ; but 
these great leading principles pervaded all his writings and speeches ; and 
to inculcate, illustrate, and enforce them seemed to be the only serious 
business of his life. He did not separate these from his ordinary employ- 
ment; he did not, like Aristotle and Cicero, embody them in didactic 
treatises, and clothe them in the formal garb of philosophical argument ; 
but he interwove them into the practical business and popular discourse of 
life, and as it were enforced them into the living system of social action. 
The events that called forth these exhibitions of mental power have passed 
away: but not so the records of that genius which explained their rise, 
watched their progress, and foretold their termination. The distinguishing 
mark of Burke's superiority above all his great contemporaries was that he 
reasoned on subjects of transient interest and temporary importance as 
portions only of great truths detached and separated ; and he brought them 
baek and then surveyed them as parts of the general system to which they 
belonged. Different parts of Burke’s works will be found reflecting strong 
light on each other ; additional experience will be seen adding its testimony 
to the previous deductions of his sagacious mind ; and, however widely the 
circumference of knowledge may have increased, the radii which extend 
from it will always be found pointing to the same unchangeable centre of 
truth. But we must break off. We have said that it is too late to expect 
a biography of this great man worthy of the subject, since all who lived 
with him have died, and left their work unfinished ; but he who would 
devote his talents and his time to the philosophical illustration of his 
important and various works, who would exhibit the correctness of his 
reasonings, explain the connexion of his principles, and show the entire 
consistency of his conduct, would perform a work honourable to himself 
and advantageous and acceptable to the public mind. 





losophical critic whom we have just noticed, upon a celebrated doctrine of Mr. Burke. 
‘*T cannot help,”’ says the writer, “taking notice of a highly eaceptionable passage which 
occurs in one of Mr. Burke’s later publications ; a passage in which, after contrasting 
the polished and costly manners of the higher orders with the coarseness and vulgarity 
of the multitude, he remarks that, among the former, ‘ Vice loses half its malignity by 
losing half its grossness.’ The fact, according to my view of things, is precisely the 
reverse ; that the malignant contagiousness of vice is increased tenfold by every cir- 
cumstance which draws a veil over, and disguises, its native depravity. On this 
argument volumes might be written, and I sincerely wish that a hand could be found 
equal to the task. At present, I must content myself with recommending it to the 
serious attention of moralists, as one of the most important topics of practical ethics 
which the actual circumstances of this part of the world point out as an object of phi- 
losophical discussion.’”’ Dugald Stewart on the Active and Moral Powers, vol. i. p. 
324, This eminent philosopher does not seem to have been aware, when he invited 
others to the discussion of this question, that it had been considered at length, and 
treated in a very dispassionate and temperate discourse, by a countryman of his own. 
See Dr, — Journal of a Residence in France, vol. ii. p. 474.—Rev. 
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ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE WITENAGEMOT. 


IT has been an interesting disquisi- 
tion amongst antiquaries, whether the 
large body of Anglo-Saxon proprietors, 
well known by the name of medeme 
thegns, were possessed of legislatorial 
functions at any period preceding the 
Norman Conquest. ‘Though the sub- 
ject is itself obscure, as might be natu- 
rally expected, considerably more ob- 
security has been cast upon it by the 
efforts of the disquisitors themselves, 
contrary opinions having been enter- 
tained and advocated by men of learning 
and research. 

In treating the question, the accom- 
plished and penetrating Hallam only 
expresses a doubt, and leaves still sub 
judice the fact of the admission or 
exclusion of the thegns. Tle says, 
“ Whether the lesser thanes or inferior 
proprietors of lands were entitled to a 
place in the national council, as they 
certainly were in the shire-gemot, or 
county court, is not easily to be de- 
cided. . . . If, however, all the body 
of thanes or freeholders were admis- 
sible to the witenagemot, it is unlikely 
that the privilege should have been 
fully exercised.” * 

At the time when Mr. Hallam wrote 
these passages the facilities which are 
now enjoyed for a better comprehen- 
sion of Anglo-Saxon institutions did 
not exist. ‘The publication of a large 
amount of original remains in the 
Anglo-Saxon dialect, and the more 
accurate and critical recension of much 
which was previously edited, have 
taken place since the composition of 
that gentleman’s great work. It is, 
therefore, not an improbable or a rash 
assertion that, with the means which 
we now possess of extending and sub- 
stantiating our researches in the direc- 
tion of our ante-Norman antiquities, 
the point I allude to would not have 
been left by him unravelled, but would 
have received such a correct solution 
as would have silenced all the doubts 
which have perplexed, and all errors 
which have misled, on the subject. 

From the hesitation of Mr. Hallam 
we pass to the absolute and categorical 





* View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 69. 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XXVI. 


positions of Mr. Sharon Turner ; but, 
as his opinions are so well known 
through the popularity of his History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, a quotation of 
them is unnecessary, and [ will only 
observe, that he extends the political 
franchise during the period which pre- 
ceded the Norman Conquest to thegns 

enerally, and even beyond them. Dr. 

appenberg, the most modern writer 
on the same subject, upholds a similar 
hypothesis to’ that of Mr. Turner.f 

e says, “ There is no reason extant 
for doubting that every thane had the 
right of appearing and voting in the 
witenagemot not only of his shire, but 
of the whole kingdom, whenever any 
weighty matters of general interest 
were in agitation, without, however, 
being bound to personal attendance, 
the absent being considered as tacitly 
assenting to the resolutions of those 
who were present.” 

The German doctor obviously as- 
sumes as the basis of his proof an ana- 
logy which never existed between the 
two witenagemots, for they were un- 
doubtedly derived from different Ger- 
manic councils, which on the occupation 
of Britain were introduced by the in- 
vaders, and were by them applied in 
their new country to the distinct pur- 
poses for which these institutes had 
been originally ordained. The one 
retained its ancient Teutonic officer, 
the ealdorman, while the other sub- 
mitted to the more energetic presi- 
dency and participation of the king,— 
the fountain as well as the pinnacle of 
feodality, considered as a system. Dr. 
Lappenberg would appear to restrict 
the presence of his thegns to those 
councils only where weighty matters 
of general interest were in agitation ; 
but what other subjects than these 
could claim the attention of an assem- 
blage of witan? Or, if the quotation 
can bear the meaning, that the medeme 
thegn, although he was not summoned 
or expected to attend the customary 
half-yearly meetings of the witan, 
could and did attend those of an un- 





+ History of England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by B. Thorpe, 
Esq., vol. ii. p. 317. 
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usual nature,* I will ask, not what 
proof can be produced for this assertion 
(and our author produces none), but 
whether it is probable that the man 
who had not the ordinary and limited 
right could possess and exercise the 
extraordinary and unlimited privilege? 

I have made these preliminary re- 
marks in order merely to point out the 
insufliciency of the information which 
the references contain, to elucidate 
satisfactorily the point under consi- 
deration. Cnless freedom of inquiry, 
unbiassed by any other regard than 
that which is due to truth and evi- 
dence, were the boast as it is the right 
of literature, it might be held pre- 
sumptuous to offer an opinion formed 
without dependence upon the autho- 
rities I have quoted; but I believe 
that, from the collective information 
now made accessible to all by publica- 
tion, it will not be difficult to strike out 
a speculation which shall have a fairer 
semblance of truth than the opinions 
of the authors I have referred to. 

In the first place, it may be laid 
down as a secure position that in the 
father-land of the Anglo-Saxon con- 

uerors every freeman enjoyed the 
right of assisting at the councils of the 
nation of which he was a member. 
But the Anglo-Saxon, in the possession 
of the new country which he had won, 
was a different person from the Anglo- 
Saxon in the country which he had re- 
linquished. The comparative position 
of the individual in the one or the other 
land, and the influence of that position 
upon his character, are not adverted 
to, or, perhaps, understood by the be- 
fore-mentioned authors. This neglect 
of a fact which is the primal condition 
under which all that relates to men 
and matters in the Anglo-Saxon period 
is explicable, could not fail of causing 
their speculations to fall wide of the 
mark to which they were directed. 


* It is no proof of this assertion of Dr. 
Lappenberg that the ordinary thegns ap- 
pear to have assisted at certain witenage- 
mots, which assembled during the inter- 
regnum which intervened between the 
death of one king and the inauguration of 
another, for the sole and specific purpose 
of electing a successor, as these meetings 
were evidently tumultuary, and summoned 
by no other authority than the vor populi, 
or what was considered to be such. See 
post. 
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Out of this changed position of the 
Anglo-Saxon there arose a develope- 
ment, one of those superficially sur- 
prising, but to the reflective inquirer 
strickly logical, modifications which 
most institutions of any importance 
undergo,—one of those silent revolu- 
tions which few perceive until they are 
complete, which, even when it may be 
impossible to place them in the rank 
of social ameliorations, are at least free 
from the horror and injustice that 
hasty and crude subversions of existing 
institutions, though disguised by a fair 
name, and distinguished by a flattering 
appeal to human hopes, have invariably 
carried in their train. What this de- 
velopement was, and in what manner 
it acted upon the political constitution, 
it is for us now to trace. 

On fixing our regards upon the 
general social position which was 
assigned to the German invaders by 
the operation of the Conquest, we find 
that, on the first violence of the latter 
passing away, the steadier and more 
permanent condition of political mas- 
tery over thesubject natives succeeded, 
producing in the result an important 
modification of the Germanic consti- 
tution. f 

After the Anglo-Saxon occupation 
of Britain the same Germanic insti- 
tutions became aristocratic in that 
country by the accident of their im- 
portation, not because their essential 
nature was either limited or unpopular, 
but through the fact that the con- 
querors were comparatively few in 
number, and had no alternative but 
to retain the power which they had 
acquired. Their philosophy did not 
extend to the surrender of the fruits 
of their martial labour to those very 
persons whom their victories had en- 
slaved. They were free people, but 
they had the wisdom befitting their 
position, and kept their freedom for 
their own exclusive use. The popular 


+ I consider it an indubitable fact, that 
the Anglo-Saxons (properly so called) 
subdued, without exterminating, the Belgic 
or Teutonic race, then as now, through 
their descendants, the inhabitants of the 
greatest part of Britain. The Cymry had 


been expelled from their seats by these 
Belge. Vide some papers headed, ‘* Some 
Remarks on a neglected Fact in British 
History,’”’ which have appeared at various 
times in this Magazine. 
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element is entirely absent from the 
general constitution, and perfect free- 
dom belongs to the conquerors alone. 
But out of this immediate and obvious 
consequence of the subjugation there 
grew another consequence which could 
not have been easily contemplated at 
the time. When a limitation of civil 
rights was familiarized to the superior 
caste in the persons of their subjects, 
it is consonant with the great mental 
principle of association that such a 
circumstance should react upon the 
ideas and habits of the descendants of 
the conquerors themselves, and thus 
reduce the alien privileges into a 
narrower and more exclusive circle. 

We are thus led to consider the 
question which here arises, viz. how a 
minute section of the aristoi of Anglo- 
Saxon England attained the exclusive 
political rule of the country. In con- 
sidering the truth or probability of 
this point, it is of the chiefest im- 
portance, first, to give the attention 
to the fact that, besides the general 
circumstance before alluded to, which 
regarded all the institutions imported 
into Britain by the Germans, there 
was another one also which must have 
materially affected the constitution of 
the witenagemot; a new and permanent 
power had arisen in the state, when 
royalty established itself, and this re- 
volution soon brought forth the mighty 
changes which it carried in its bosom. * 

‘The king was not merely the highest 
military commander, but he became 
a legislator also.f His consent was 
given to the enactment of a law, as his 
authority was afforded to its practical 
enforcement. A consequence of the 
influence of royalty in this assembly 
was the introduction of the feudal 
element into its fabric. When this 
element had strengthened itself into a 
system, (which so far as pure vassal- 
age is concerned it very soon did,) t 

* Vide a paper inserted in this Ma- 
gazine (vol. XXI. p. 473,) headed, ‘‘ On 
the Developement of the Ealdordom.”’ 

+ Vide the Preamble to Edgar’s Laws. 
‘This is seo gereednysse the Eadgar cyng 
mid his witenagetheahte gered.’’ Also, 

Cnut’s laws in the chapter “ de harum 
legum violatore,’’—*‘ and se the thas laga 
wyrde the se cyning hefth nu tha eallon 
mannan forgefen,” &c. 

$ Vide a paper inserted in this Ma- 
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it was inconsistent with the principles 
of that system to admit within the 
limits of the gemot any member save 
the king’s vassals, for feodality would 
itself furnish the nation with a species 
of representation comprehending, gra- 
datim, all persons within its circle. 

The king himself in his origin being 
appointed to preside cum vite necisque 
potestate over the councils of the people 
assembled in expeditione, was little 
else than the warrior,§ and being such 
it is impossible to separate his comites 
from him, for we know from Tacitus 
that it was their number and im- 
portance which recommended the 
election of a military leader. || 

When therefore the official dignity 
of their lord was prolonged to the term 
of his life, their own relation towards 
him and its attendant duties were pro- 
longed also, and the royal vassals 
thus permanently participating in the 
councils of the nation, established in 
their own person a new order of no- 
bility. 

We have in this a further form hed 
aristocracy springing up amongst the 
porter Genco. "in after the 
subjugation of Britain, the govern- 
ment of the country still remained on 
the war footing, and, as the conduct of 
an expedition was in the hands of the 
dux and his comites, so the control 
over the affairs of the nation during 
the period of peace was retained by 
the same persons. The constitution 
of the witenagemot therefore, from its 
commencement, admitted feodality 
as an element into its composition. 
Though free Germans may have at- 
tended its session, it was still an as- 
sembly of a lord and his men—of the 
king and his vassals; and the latter 
were permanent attendants at it, while 
the others first compromised by disuse, 
and then wholly lost, a right which, 
for causes I am about to mention, had 
become distasteful to them. 

The causes which led to this con- 
summation may, without much stretch 
of theorising, be thus described :—The 


gazine (vol. XXII. p. 361) headed, “On 
the Feodality of the Anglo-Saxons.” 

§ Cesar de Bello Gallico, c. 23. 

|| Tacit. de M. G. c. 13. ‘Et ipsa 
plerumque fama (i. e. si numero et virtute 
comitatus emineat) bella profligant.”’ 
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German, after the Conquest, was con- 
verted into an allodiary, a possessor 
of an extensive and private estate. 
This afforded an occupation to his 
mind and feelings to which they were 
before unaccustomed, for the allodia 
in the German father-land may be 
safely stated to have been restricted 
to the meanest proportions, and the 
bulk of the territory was the land of 
the tribe, subjected to the temporary 
holding of the occupant under a fiscal 
or national grant. With such a fleet- 
ing property, which could only supply 
the barest necessaries, improvement 
of the soil and accumulation of its 
profits were impracticable. The in- 
difference which it engendered allowed 
to all men full leisure for an active in- 
terference in the national transactions. 
But the state of things was entirely 
changed when the broad acres and 
fertile meadows of Britain, cultivated 
under the discipline which Cato and 
Columella had taught, yielded their 
wealthy products to satiate the wants 
and_gratify the growing luxury of the 
new masters of the land. An order 
of interests, till then unknown, claimed 
a share in the thoughts of the con- 
querors, and obtained it. 

The geban for the meeting of the 
witan might now go forth, but the 
thegns whom it summoned, engrossed 
by their own more intimate and dearer 
concerns, neglected the political fran- 
chise, and were absent from the mail. 
This would occasion no obstacle to the 
completion of public affairs ; the king, 
who was there, was not alone. His 
own vassals had answered the call 
and assembled around their lord. The 
absence of the others was not missed, 
for that portion of the nation which 
was present performed the functions 
of all. 

Such facts continued to occur until 
the constant and habitual disuse of 
their right by the allodiaries resulted 
in the surrender of all political con- 
trol into the hands of the king and 
his comites, and the exclusion of the 
ordinary thegn was legalised and 
established.* 





* The ealdormen assisted at the gemot, 
for they were king’s thegns. (C. S. a.v. 
897.) The bishops also were present 


thereat after the conversion of the nation, 
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When once the king and his thegns 
were in the exclusive possession of the 
olitical government of the country, 
in whatever manner they may have 
obtained it, no efforts short of re- 
bellion could reinstate the unprivi- 
leged thegns. The futility of such an 
attempt, added to the force of the 
reasoning which originally influenced 
their ancestors or themselves, would 
reconcile them to the loss of their civic 
privileges. Nothing is more evident 
in the history of semi-barbarian or 
semi-civilised nations than the im- 
practicability of recovering a lost 
right by any other course than that 
of tumult or bloodshed. But no such 
course was chosen by the English 
thegns. The witenagemot, therefore, 
became feodal in its integrity, not by 
an intentional change of its consti- 
tution, but because the thegns, who 
were not under the commendation of 
the king, declined to attend it. 

The lukewarmness of the Germans 
on the subject of another important 
civil right is traceable even with his- 
torical accuracy and exactitude, and 
affords the strongest presumption in 
favour of the view which has been ad- 
vanced. Not many generations had 
passed, both in France and England, 
before the Germanic aristocrats found 
their judicial attendance at the count 
court onerous and distasteful, sihongh 
its object was the discussion and de- 
liberation of matters which concerned 
the general interests of their class. In 
the German father-land all freemen had 
assisted at the trials, and participated 
in the adjudication of the affairs of the 





But they in like manner received their 
nomination from the crown, and on that 
ground they attended, although there were 
other and higher reasons for such at~ 
tendance. (Tacit. de Morib. Germ. c. 
11.) ‘ Silentium per sacerdotes, quibus 
tum et coercendi jus, est imperatur.’’ 
(Hallam’s View of the State of Europe in 
the Middle Ages, vol. II. p. 137.) The 
earliest and, at the same time, a con- 
temporary authority on the subject of the 
witenagemot is contained in a passage of 
the laws of Aithelbert of Kent, ‘‘ Gif se 
cyning his leode to him gehateth,” &c. 
The king’s leode or men, his leudes or 
antrustiones, are alone mentioned, and the 
construction of the text cannot go beyond 
them. 
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gau. The thegns of the shire left the ju- 
dicial business to the scabini, or elected 
judges, whose number was defined 
and circumscribed.* 

We have here a parallel circum- 
stance, which illustrates what reason 
shows must have occurred in refer- 
ence to the witenagemot, and the ana- 
logy between the two facts cannot be 
mistaken. The cause ef each change 
is the same, as the animus which 
prompted one dereliction excited the 
other also. 

That this is a true representation of 
the case, and that the right to vote in 
the witenagemot was not an appurte- 
nance to the dignity of every thegn in 
the historic times, may be further de- 
monstrated by facts derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon laws and annals. 

The medeme thegn was tried by 
his fellow thegns, the scabini of the 
county. The king’s thegn was amena- 
ble only to the judgment of the wite- 
nagemot, and the ordinary tribunal of 
the shire was forbidden to decide on 
any interest whieh concerned the 
king’s thegn.t The reason is clear ; the 
judges of the county court were his 
inferiors ; they were medeme thegns. 
On the other side, the members of the 
witenagemot were his peers, they were 
king’s thegns. The trials of Haroldand 
Godwin by witenagemots of Edward 
the Confessor illustrate the principle, 
and are familiar to every reader. 

The existence of feodality being 
confessed, such a monstrous contra- 
diction to its principles cannot for a 
moment be conceived as that the 
thegns of either of those eorls—mi- 
nisters sworn to aid and relieve their 
chief through every emergency — 
could in conjunction with the body of 
royal vassals convent their liege, at 
the instance of the king, for whom in 
their commendation to their own 
lord they had reserved no fealty. 





* The reluctance is illustrated in Athel- 
stan’s Laws, C, ‘‘ be thon the gemot for- 
sitte.”” See also Savigny’s Geschichte, 
vol. i. c. 4, § 72, and Michelet’s Histoire 
de la France, liv. ii. ch. 2. 

+ Ethelred’s Laws. ‘“ And nan man 
nage nane socne ofercynges thegen buton 
cyng sylf.’”’? This is evidently not an 
enactment of the time, but the declaration 
of an existent law. Continental usage 
also shows it to have been of earlier date, 
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A vassal was powerless to defend an 
injured relation against the onslaught 
otf his lord; and the ties of kindred were 
weak before the obligation of vassal- 
age. He could stand in no other re- 
lation towards his lord than that of an 
attached dependant or minister. 

Again, nothing strikes us more than 
the diversity of places at which the 
gemots are held, now at Gloucester, 
and shortly after at London.{ Can we 
suppose that the general body of free- 
holders went trooping after the king, 
neglecting their own’ private affairs, 
which were most at their heart, to try 
a turbulent eorl of whose following 
they were not, or a French bishop 
whose name they could not echo with 
accuracy? It seems impossible that 
such should have been the case. With 
regard to his own men, the king pos- 
sessed an authority which they could not 
withstand, and they attended his sum- 
mons as the witan of the nation. 

But, on other grounds, no true ge- 
nerality could belong to the wite- 
nagemot. It was wholly inconsistent 
with the principles of the age, which 
turned upon the representation which 
feodality gave, where the highest was 
presumed to be an exponent of the in- 
terests of the lowest. That such a 

uality as generality was predicted of 
that council, was owing only to a re- 
miniscence of a Germanic custom, and 
to that habit of the mind by which an 
attribute will remain associated with 
the name of an object long after the 
integrity of the idea which subserved 
it has been separated or lost. In 
France the same circumstance is 
equally observable ; and, as the histori- 
ans of that country have not been 
blinded by the illusion which has pre- 
vailed in England, that there never 
has been a defeasance of popular li- 
berty in that country, they as frankly 
admit as they have been logically con- 
vinced that the general assemblies of 
the Gallo-Frankish nation were not 
general. 

The brilliant and comprehensive 
M. Michelet says,§ “The general as- 
sembly of the nation met regularly 
twice a year to deliberate, the eccle- 





$ See the quotations from the Saxon 
Chronicle in the subsequent notes. 
§ Histoire de la France, liv. ii. ¢. 2. 
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siastics on one side, the laymen on the 
other, on matters proposed to them by 
the king. * * * * Nevertheless, it was 
evident that the = assemblies 
were not general. We cannot suppose 
that the missi, the counts and the bi- 
shops, ran twice a year after the Em- 
peror (Charlemagne) in the distant 
expeditions whence he dates his ca- 
pitularies, and that these legislators 
took horse and gallopped about all 
their lives from the Ebro to the Elbe, 
now crossing the Alps and now the 
Pyrenees. Still less can we suppose 
that the people didso. In the swamps 
of Saxony and in the marshes of Spain, 
Italy, and Bavaria, there were none 
but vanquished or hostile populations. 
If the word people be not here a fal- 
lacy, it signifies the army, or else some 
persons of note who followed the 
grandees, bishops, &c., and represented 
the great nation of the Franks, as the 
thirty lictors in Rome represented the 
thirty curie in the comitia curiata.”* 

The example of the seyrgemot has 
been invoked to show that the medeme 
thegn, as he exercised judicial rights, 
must have possessed those of the le- 
gislator also. There is, however, no 
analogy between the two assemblies, 
and the right to assist at the one 
cannot presume, for it certainly did 
not confer, the privilege of a member- 
ship in the other. A consideration of 
the real nature of the scyrgemot will 
afford the best confutation of the as- 
sertion I have referred to. 

In the Mores Germanorum Tacitus 
makes no discrimination between the 
various concilia of the Germans, but 
describes them under one head, which 
is comprehensive enough to take in the 
ordinary meeting of the single hundred 
and pagus, or the extraordinary as- 





* The witan who sanctioned the treaty 
between Alfred and Guthrun were the 
army (C.S. A.p. 878, and Asser); for 
the transaction must have been completed 
on the spot, and immediately after the 
baptism of the royal Dane. If this be a 
right view, the witenagemot on its con- 
stitution was anything but general, for, 
in addition to the ‘little troop” (the few 
soldiers and vassals of Asser) with whom 
the king had lurked, the fyrd of Somer- 
setshire, Wiltshire, and part of Hampshire 
only was present, and six counties of 
Wessex would remain unrepresented. Rim. 
Dun. p. 48. 
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sembly of all the pagi of a nation 
convened for warlike purposes. t 

Both these assemblies were incor- 
porated into the Anglo-Saxon con- 
stitution. We find there the gemot 
of all the witan, or what is more com- 
monly understood by the expression 
witenagemot ; and we also find the 
gemot of the scyrwitan, or county 
court. The former gemot is presided 
over by the king, the permanent duz, 
and the communis magistratus, while 
the other remains under the authority 
of its ancient officer, the ealdorman. 
Between these two assemblies there 
exists an irreconcilable discrepancy 
which prevents our drawing any de- 
duction from the one which can be 
applicable to the other. This discre- 
pancy is the presence of feodality in 
the witenagemot and its absence in the 
scyrgemot. 

In regard to the subjects upon 
which the witenagemot deliberated it 
may be mentioned, that the transac- 
tions of these councils had reference 
to legislation,{ thé international con- 





t De Morib. Germ. c. 11. ‘* Coeunt 
nisi quod fortuitum et subitum inciderit, 
certis diebus cum aut inchoatur luna aut 
impletur ; nam agendis rebus hoc auspi- 
catissimum initium credunt,’’ &c. 

~ In the preamble to the laws of 
Wihtred, king of Kent, it is stated, 
‘Tha eadigan fundon mid ealra gemedum 
thas domas,’’ &c. Alfred selected the 
best of the laws of Offa of Mercia and 
Ethelbyrht of Kent, and presented the 
code to all his witan, who approved of it. 
(“Ic tha Alfred Westseaxna cyning 
eallum minum witum thes geowde and 
hy tha cwethon thet him thet licode 
eallum wel to healdenne.’’) The three 
great councils of Athelstan are all legis- 
lative. Edgar and his witan consult upon 
the subject of a pestilence (feor cwealm) 
which had devastated the country, and 
provide a legislatorial remedy for the evil 
of a most singular character, viz. a pro- 
vision for racking rents. This is evidently 
the same pestilence which the Chronicle 
alludes to under the year 976, (‘‘ her 
wes se micla hungor on Angelcynn.’’) 
The same Chronicle, however, fixes 


Edgar’s death in a.p. 975. As there is 
no mention of any other national disaster 
of such a nature, we shall be right in 
identifying the famine of the Chronicle 
and the pestilence of the gewrit of Edgar 
as an eventin the last year of that monarch’s 
reign, 
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cerns of war and peace,* the levy of 
tributes, the preparations of war,} the 
trial and outlawry of feodal lords, 
their reconciliation with royalty, an 
the legal reinstatement of themselves 
and followers.§ 

There is, however, an important ex- 
ception to the order by which the 
witenagemots were regulated, which 
must not be passed over.|| The ex- 
ception to which I allude is a relax- 





* The terms of the treaty of Alfred 
and Guthrun were ratified by the witan 
(ealles angelcymes witan.) See Fadus. 

+ S.C. a.v. 992. The king and “‘ ealle 
his witan ’’ determine on the measures ne- 
cessary for the shipfyrd, ibid. a.p. 994; in 
1002 on the payment of gafol to the 
Danes, and in a.p. 1052 on a shipfyrd. 

t Ibid. a.pv. 1048. ‘‘Tha sende se 
cyng efter eallon his witan and bead heom 
cuman to Gleaweceastre neh efter Sc’a 
Maria messan,’”” &c. (for the impeach- 
ment of Godwin.) In the same year 
‘‘Tha geredde se cyning and his witan 
thet man sceolde othre sythan habban 
ealra gewitena gemot on Lundene to her 
festes emnihte,” &c. (for the outlawry of 
Swegen, Godwin, and Harold.) a.v. 
1055, at a witenagemot holden a week 
before Midlent, Ailfgar eorl was convicted 
of treason and outlawed. This was as old 
as the days of Tacitus (De M. G. c. 12). 
** Licet apud concilium accusare quoque 
et discrimen capitis intendere.”’ 

§ S.C. a.p. 1052, ‘Tha cweth man 
micel gemot withutan Lundene, and ealle 
tha eorlas and tha betstan men the weeron 
on thison lande, weron onthem gemote. 
Ther ber Godwineeorl up his mel and 
betealde him ther mid Eadward cyng his 
hlaford and mid ealle landleodan thet he 
wees unscyldig thes the him geled wes, 
and on Harold his sunn and ealle his 
bearn,’? &c. Godwin and Harold, with 
their followers, and also the queen, were 
reinstated by the king. At the same 
gemot Archbishop Robert, and “all the 
Frenchmen,’’ were outlawed. 

|| There is also a fundamental difference 
between the occasional meeting of witan to 
authorise or confirm a fiscal grant, or to 
assist at the hearing of appeals, and the 
stated gemot of all the witan assembling 
at the two determinate periods of the year. 
The former in some sort resembles the 
privy councils of later times. The doc- 
trine of a committee was, however, well 
known to the ancient Germans. ‘ De 
minoribus rebus principes consultant de 
majoribus omnes.’’ (Tacit. de M. G. c. 11.) 
In Kemble’s Diplomata, vol. i. A.D. 675, 
a charter of Oswine of Kent purports to 
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ation of the close nature of the consti- 
tution of the gemot, and upon a subject 
not included in the general summary 
which I have given. 

When an interreign had succeeded 
the death of a king—for in the early 
periods the politic maxim “le mort 
saisit le vif” was unknown—the witan 
who met to elect { a new king were 
the whole Anglo-Saxon nation, and 
composed an assembly of thegns of each 
grade. It was a revival of the Teu- 
tonic concilium in its antique freedom. 

The feudal bond which united the 
dead king and his vassals, and had 
formed a barrier between them and 
the unpromoted gentlemen of the land, 
was dissolved, and in dignity all thegns 
became the same, and met on terms of 
equality. As soon, however, as the 
inauguration of the monarch had taken 
‘ogee his honours were diffused and 
nis vassalage adopted. The medeme 
thegns relapsed into their former poli- 
tical dependence, and the new king and 
his comites held the helm of the state. 

In reading the foregoing observa- 
tions it cannot be otherwise than gra- 





be executed “in presentid principum 
meorum qui ad presens habere possunt.’? 
There is no geban here. 

q C.S. a.v.1015. “ And tha efter his 
(A&thelred’s) ende ealle tha witan the on 
Lundene weeron, and se burhwaru gecuron 
Eadmund to cyninge.’’ Ibid. a.p. 1036. 
“And sona efter his (Cnut's) forsithe 
wees ealra witena gemot on Oxnaforda 
and Leofric eorl and mest ealle tha 
thegenas benorthan Temese and tha liths- 
men on Lundene gecuron Harold to 
healdes ealles Englelandes him.’’ Ibid. 
A.D. 1041. ‘‘And er than he (Harth- 
acnut) bebyrged were, eall fole geceas 
Eadward to cynge on Lundene.” I should 
observe that expressions like the fore- 
going do not occur in the older and more 
truly Anglo-Saxonic period, but the simple 
words ‘‘feng to,’’ or ‘‘ succeeded,” are 
found in their stead. (SceC.S.a.v. 901, 
941, 946, 978.) These tumultuary elec- 
tions, if they may be considered as con- 
fined to the later and troublous ages of 
the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, would indicate 
a return to lawlessness rather than an 
exertion, however rare or extraordinary, 
of constitutional power. In ancient Ger- 
many the princes of the land were un- 
doubtedly elected by the general voice of 
the freemen. “ Eliguntur in eisdem con- 
ciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos 
vicosque reddant.”’ 
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tifying to the admirer of the old 
Germanic freedom to find that the 
event we have been considering arose 
not from the violence of fellow-ci- 
tizens, but from the natural and more 
permanent force which an absolute 
change of position brought into play 
upon the social life and relations of 
the invaders. In that tacit surrender 
of the right to legislate and govern, 
the medeme thegns did no more than 
accommodate themselves to the cir- 
cumstances which new times and new 
events had produced. The personal 
attendance of their class was imprac- 
ticable, and they therefore fell back 
upon the only mode of representation 
which was then conceived—the repre- 
sentation which feodality gave; and 
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the assembly of the king’s thegns thus, 
in law and in theory, became the 
meeting of the integral German nation. 

Whatever may be the difference in 
respect of comparative liberty, the 
witenagemot is undoubtedly the de- 
scendant of the concilium which Tacitus 
has described,—its shrunken and di- 
minished, but still real and genuine 
issue. It performs the same functions, 
and is applied to the same purposes, 
and no other council of a more general 
nature or fabric can be traced to dis- 
pute or invalidate its identity ; and, 
finally, it still preserves a tradition of 
its former character, for, in name at 
least, it boasts to be general—to 
be a gemot of all the witan. 

Doctors’ Commons. C.C. 





ON THE ANCIENT BRITISH STATES THAT SUBMITTED TO CESAR. 


THE situation of those nations or 
states of the ancient Britons which 
submitted to Cesar, on his second in- 
vasion of this island, has never been 
satisfactorily explained, although that 
could have been done by our more 
modern antiquaries, had they not con- 
ceived unreasonable prejudices against 
Richard of Cirencester’s work on an- 
cient Britain. Before the discovery of 
that work much obscurity of necessit: 
prevailed in Cesar’s account, but which 
can now be removed, and this very 
important subject, in reference to the 
ancient history of this country, eluci- 
dated, and the accuracy of both Cesar 
and Richard very far demonstrated. 

Camden, and after him Horsley, as 
they had not the advantage of the 
above-mentioned authority, were na- 
turally much abroad upon this point, 
and therefore it cannot be at all desir- 
able to investigate or even to advert 
to their several opinions upon it. 

Cesar says, that the Trinobantes 
surrendered themselves to him, and by 
their example the Cenimagni, Segon- 
tiaci, yao: ot Bibroci, and the Cas- 
sii likewise yielded themselves to him. 
We may infer that the Cantii made no 
formal submission to Cesar; but theirs 
being the country in which he landed, 
through which he marched, and in 
which he had some conflicts, we may 
fairly presume that it was regarded by 
him as in some measure subdued, or 
awed by what had passed, and by the 
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force he had left in the naval camp 
formed by him on that coast. 

The ‘Trinobantes were separated 
from Kent by the River Thames, and 
are described by Richard as having 
not only entered into alliance with the 
Romans, but as having resigned to 
them Londinium, their metropolis, and 
Camalodunum, near the sea. We may 
therefore safely conclude that the pre- 
sent counties of Middlesex and Essex 
were the territory of the Trinobantes. 

The Cenimagni were undoubtedly 
the Cenomanni of Richard, and are 
described by him as one of the two 
tribes of the Iceni, a famous people, 
and as dwelling towards the Trino- 
bantes and Cassii, and bordering on 
the ocean towards the east. Thus the 
Cenimagni of Cassr may undoubtedly 
be taken for the southern part of the 
Iceni of Richard, and as inhabiting the 
counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Huntingdon. In short, 
they were it seems the whole Iceni of 
Ptolemy, who describes the remaining 
part of Richard’s Iceni as the Coritani ; 
and in fact this accords with thelatter’s 
account of the Iceni, as he says they 
were divided into two tribes, viz. the 
Cenomanni and the Coitanni. 

The Segontiaci were the people of 
a very small state, which seems to have 
been the lower or southern part of a 

ortion of that tract now known as 
Tampshire and Berkshire, but in- 
cluding only the northern part of the 
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former county. They were doubtless 
included in Ptolemy's Belge. 


It may, I think, be taken for granted 
that the Ancalites of Cesar were the 
Attrebates of Ptolemy and of Richard. 
The error may have arisen from a 
misunderstanding by Cesar, or from 
his copyists. The Attrebates were the 
inhabitants of another very small state, 
which appears to have consisted of 
the newther's part of the above last- 
mentioned tract, and adjoined to and 
laid on the southern side of the 
Thames, and on the northern side of 
the Segontiaci, probably the whole or 
the principal part of Berkshire. Rich- 
ard’s map serves to show the positions, 
relatively, of the Segontiaci and At- 
trebates. 

The Bibroci were the same people 
as Ptolemy’s Regni; and they inha- 
bited what is now Surrey and Sussex. 
Richard, erroneously, | think, calls 
them Rhemi. One of their chief 
towns being called Regnum and Re- 
gentium (even by himself) is some 
evidence of his mistake. He says they 
were next to the Cantii; and were se- 
parated from them by the river Le- 
manus. ‘This river is now called the 
Rother, and is still the boundary be- 
tween Kent and Sussex. The name 
of Lemanus may be a corruption of 
the Roman Limes (Gen. Limitis), a 
border, a boundary. The Britons and 
the Romans had, it can be shewn, dif- 
ferent names for the same river. 

The Cassii have, indisputably, been 
taken for the ancient inhabitants of 
Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and 


ON THE BUILDER OF 


WHILE questions of real historic 
interest are to be tried upon broad 
and philosophic grounds, those ques- 
tions which are merely of antiquarian 
importance rest too often upon minute 
and technical points. Such unfortu- 
nately is the inquiry respecting the 
builder of the third pyramid in the 
neighbourhood of Memphis. 

1. Manetho tells us that Queen 
Nitocris, the last of the independent 
sovereigns of Memphis, built the third 
pyramid. He says that she reigned 
there twelve years, and was handsome 
among women and brave among men. 

2. Eratosthenes, on the other hand, 
says, that Queen Nitocris was the 
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Bedfordshire. Richard says they were 
the Catieuchlani of Ptolemy; and he 
mentions that Czsar, on his second 
invasion, had the severest conflicts 
with their renowned chief Cassibelli- 
nus, to whom many people were tri- 
butary. 

By thus explaining Cesar we plainly 
show, as undoubtedly the fact was, 
that the state: or people who sub- 
mitted to him adjoined each other, and 
formed together a considerable part of 
the island, and such part as, in all pro- 
bability, from its relative situation to 
the part invaded and marched through, 
would submit. 

It is extraordinary that Hume 
should assert, in his History of Eng- 
land, that Claudius received the sub- 
mission of several British states—the 
Cantii, Attrebates, Regni, and Trino- 
bantes; who, he adds, inhabited the 
south-east part of the island. I am 
not aware of any authority that Hume 
could have for saying this; and, if he 
did not gratuitously advance it, he 
must have confounded Cesar’s account 
of the submission to him, above ob- 
served upon, with the subsequent con- 
quest under Claudius. This is an in- 
stance of inexcusable assumption or 
inattention on the part of this cele- 
brated historian, in his very laconic, 
and, it may be added, imperfect ac- 
count of the invasions by the Romans 
of this island, and of their dominion 
over it; but it is not a solitary ex- 
ample of his inaccuracy in detailing 
events of the earlier ages.* m 

J.P. 





THE THIRD PYRAMID, 


twenty-second sovereign of Thebes- 
He translates her name “ Athena [or 
Neith] the victorious,” and says she 
governed the kingdom.in the name of 
her husband. We shall hereafter see 
that there are reasons for thinking 
this Queen of Thebes the same person 
as the Queen of Memphis mentioned 
by Manetho ; but first wemust compare 
what we are told by Eratosthenes 


* It has been observed that Hume’s 
Account of the Anglo-Saxon Period is 
very superficial ; and it has been accounted 
for by saying (with what truth 1 know 
not) that he was paid for it before he 
wrote it! In fact, inaccuracies do exist 
in that account. 
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with the hieroglyphical inscriptions 
on the monuments. : 

3. On the lofty obelisk in the court- 
yard of the great temple at Karnak, 
and again on the temple at Dahr el 
Bahree at the foot of the Libyan hills, 
in the same neighbourhood, we find 
the name of. a sovereign carved thus. 


( @ , 
The figure that accompanies this name 
is clothed like a man, and has a beard, 
but the titles and adjectives have 
feminine terminations. This proves 
that it is the name of a queen, for no 
king would call himself a woman ; but 
a warlike queen may have boasted of 
her manly qualities. The second name 
may 5 en ghee gs _ 
many Egyptian names spelt the 
Greeks prove that Th and Ch ana pro- 
nounced nearly alike by the Egyptians; 
or rather that they had a guttural 
sound, which was written sometimes 
Th and sometimes Ch by the Greeks, 
who had no such sound. So the Punic 
name of Carthage was written by the 
Romans Carthago, and by the Greeks 
Kapxndov. The Hebrew words Mether 
and Bethon were by the Egyptians 
written Mechir and Pachon in the 
names of the months; and other well 
known instances might be given. So 
in this queen’s name one of the cha- 
racters which is usually a Th is to be 
read as a Ch; and the name becomes 
Amun-Neith-Chro, or Amun Neith, 
the victorious, as Eratosthenes trans- 
lates it, since cuHRo is the Coptic for 
victorious. ‘This queen’s name some- 
times accompanies that of Thothmosis 
IL. and sometimes that of Thothmosis 
IIT. and she seems to have been the 
wife of the former, and regent of 
Thebes during the minority of the 
latter. So far the Theban monuments 
agree with Eratosthenes, and both 
seem to differ with the passage before 
quoted from Manetho, who says she 
was Queen of Memphis. 


3E) 
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On the Builder of the Third Pyramid. 
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4. Herodotus says, that according 
to some authorities the third pyramid 
was built by a woman, and, according 
to others, by King Mycerinus. One 
of these accounts agrees with that of 
Manetho; but the second seems to 
contradict him. 

5. Latterly, however, Colonel Vyse 
has opened this pyramid, and within 

it he found a mummy 
f @ case bearing ~ Aa 
lowi hieroglyphica 
biel thang I Ra—m—k, 
or, placing the Ra last, 

LJ LJ as is always the case in 

these names, M—k—ra, 

f j or Mycera, the very 
name which Hero- 
dotus gives to the 
builder. 

If we now return to the Theban 
names of Queen Nitocris, we shall see 
that this is only another mode of 
writing her first name, as the sitting 
figure is the goddess of truth, and has 
the force of “ Mei.” Thus this sove- 
reign’s full name at Thebes is Mycera 
Amun Neithchro, called by Hero- 
dotus, Mycerinus, and by Manetho 
and Eratosthenes Nitocris; and while 
modern travellers, on examining the 
Theban monuments, are doubtful 
whether it is the name of a king or a 
queen, they are only puzzled by those 
very peculiarities in the inscriptions 
which had before puzzled the priests 
with whom Herodotus was conversing. 

Thus by a comparison of these five 
authorities, two inscriptions and three 
authors, we see that they all agree. 
The third pyramid was built by a 
sovereign that bore both names, ee 
cerinus and Nitocris ; and Nitocris was 

ueen both of Memphis and Thebes, 
the former by descent and the latter 
by marriage. This inquiry also helps 
to prove that Manetho’s dynasties are 
in some instances contemporary. As 
Nitocris was the last of the inde- 

ndent Memphite sovereigns, and 
ived at the same time as Thothmosis 
IL., her predecessors were all reigning 
during the reigns of Manetho’s kings 
of Thebes; and of course one of them 
helped Amosis to expel the last of the 
Pheenician shepherd kings. This is a 
great step towards settling the chro- 
nology of the history of Egypt. 
AMUEL SHARPE. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS.—No. V. 


Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton, K.G. Vice-Chamber- 
lain and Lord Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth. Including his Correspondence 
with the Queen and other distinguished persons. By Six Harris Nicoxas, 


G.C.M.G. 860. Lond. 


THIS large title-page seems to 
describe a work of a different kind to 
those which have hitherto been noticed 
in this series of articles, but, like many 
other title-pages, it is written in Book- 
sellers’ English, a language of most 
capacious words. “ Memoirs of the 
Life and Times of Sir Christopher 
Hatton” means, being translated into 
the oer | of ordinary men, 
“ A Collection of 298 Letters printed 
from a MS. volume termed ‘ Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton’s Letter Book,’ which 
formerly belonged to Mr. Upcott, and 
is now Additional MS. 15,891 in the 
British Museum; of which Letters 
about 215 were written to Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, and 10 by him; to- 
gether with 44 Letters written by Sir 
Christopher Hatton derived from other 
sources.” 

This account of the book at once 
brings it within our limits, and we are 
pleased that it does so, for it is a good 
book, although over-hastily edited, 
one that we are glad to see, and of 
which we are able to speak favour- 
ably—the title-page excepted. 

The Letter Book, upon which the 
work is founded, was kept by a Mr. 
Samuel Cox, a clerk or secretary to 
Sir Christopher Hatton, and, accord- 
ing to its title, which is not written in 
Booksellers’ English, was begun when 
Sir Christopher held the office of Vice- 
Chamberlain to the Queen. It was 
intended to contain copies of letters 
received by him “from sundry par- 
sons,” and was kept for Sir Chris- 
topher’s use, but in process of time 
the plan of the book was a little en- 
larged by the admission of 10 letters 
of Sir Christopher’s, about 30 of Mr. 
Samuel Cox’s, and 40 of other people 
not addressed to Sir Christopher. 
After Sir Christopher’s death the 
Letter Book remained in Cox’s pos- 
session, and was used for recording a 
few of his own subsequent letters, and 
some state papers of the reign of 
James I. The whole Letter Book is 
here printed, and the 10 letters from 


Sir Christopher which it contains, with 
the 44 derived from other sources, 
comprise all the letters of “ the dancing 
Chancellor” (as Lord Campbell terms 
him), which Sir Harris Nicolas has 
found. 

They are comparatively few in 
number, but it is upon their character, 
or rather upon the character of a few 
of them, that the book will principally 
depend for its popularity, inasmuch as 
they relate to the very interesting and 
important question of the terms upon 
which Hatton stood towards Eliza- 
beth herself. This question was raised 
some years ago by Sir Harris Nicolas 
in his edition of Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody (2 vols. 8vo. 1826). He 
there printed a letter from Edward, 
afterwards Sir Edward Dyer, some 
og of which were thought by 
Sir Harris to point to an intimacy 
between Hatton and his sovereign 
“of very damning import to the fame 
of the ‘virgin queen.’” That letter, 
and Sir Harris’s observations upon it, 
have not received quite so much at- 
tention from subsequent writers as 
they deserved ; but the question is here 
brought forward again, in a way, and 
with additional information, which 
renders it impossible for any future 
historian to pass it over. Here are 
eight letters from Hatton to the queen, 
all couched in terms of strong, and 
several of them of ardent affection. 
Whether they express the warmth of 
Platonic regard, or of an attachment 
of another character, is the question. 

The first of these letters is without 
address or superscription, save three 
marks in form like the Greek capital 
letter Delta, arranged in horizontal 
line, with, underneath them, a par- 
ticular flourish something similar to 
that with which Hatton’s ordinary 
signature is concluded. This letter 
was written whilst Hatton was suffer- 
ing under the queen’s displeasure, 
being charged with “ a hg 
covetousness, and ambition.” He de- 


fends himself skilfully and forcibly, 
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professing love to her person and 
service, but not in terms which were 
unusual amongst her courtiers. By 
itself that letter would have excited 
no suspicion. It is without date, but, 
from some. allusions it contains to 
ubli¢ affairs, is assigned by Sir Harris 
icolas to 1573. 
The second letter is dated in * 1573 
June.” Hatton had been ill, and had 
one to Spa for the recovery of his 
ealth. This letter was written upon 
the road after an absence of two days, 
and immediately upon the receipt of 
“oracious letters” from the queen. 
This is a letter of ardent affection. 


‘*No death, no, not hell, no fear of 
death, shall ever win of me my consent so 
far to wrong myself again as to be absent 
from you one day. God grant my return, 
I will perform this vow. I lack that I 
live by. The more I find this lack, the 
further I go from you. ... The great 
wisdom 1 find in your letters with your 
country councils are very notable, but the 
last word is worth the bible. Truth, truth, 
truth. Ever may it dwell in you. I 
will ever deserve it. My spirit and soul 
(I feel) agreeth with my body and life, 
that to serve you is a heaven, but to lack 
you is more than hell’s torment unto 
them. My heart is full of woe. Pardon 
(for God’s sake) my tedious writing. It 
doth much diminish (for the time) my 
great griefs. I will wash away the faults 
of these letters with the drops from your 
poor Lydds, and soinclose them. Would 
God J were with you but for one hour. 
My wits are overwrought with thoughts. 
I find myself amazed. Bear with me, my 
most dear sweet lady. Passion over- 
cometh me. I can write no more. Love 
me, for I love you. God, I beseech thee, 
witness the same on the behalf of thy 
poor servant.’’ (pp. 25, 26.) 


This letter reveals that the nickname 
or term of kindness and familiarity 
which Elizabeth applied to Hatton was 
that of “ Her Lids,” that is, her eye- 
lids, probably from some peculiarity 
in his eye-lids. In other parts of the 
volume we find that she termed him 
“Her Sheep,” and “Her Bell-wether.” 
In like manner his rival Oxford was 
“The Boar,” Burghley was “ Her 
Spirit,” and some other person about 
the court “‘ Her Young Turk.” 

The third letter is without ad- 
dress or superscription, but is dated 
17 June, 1573. e following is the 
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principal passage to our present pur- 
pose :— 

“Live for ever, most excellent creature; 
and love some man, to shew yourself 
thankful for God’s high labour in you. I 
am too far off to hear your answer to this 
salutation ; I know it avould be full of 
virtue and great wisdom, but I fear for 
some’ part thereof I would have but small 
thanks.” (p. 27.) 


The fourth letter is without date, 
but was written during Hatton’s ill- 
ness, and, therefore, probably in July 
or August, 1573. It has the Delta 
superscription. The following is an 
extract :— 


“Tt might glad you (I speak without 
presumption,) that you live so dearly 
loved with all sincerity of heart and sin- 
gleness of choice. I love yourself. I 
cannot lack you. I am taught to prove it 
by the wish and desire I find to be with 
you. Believe it, most gracious lady, there 
is no illud mitius, you are the true felicity 
that in this world I know or find. God 
bless you for ever.” (p. 28.) 


The fifth letter, dated 10 August, 
1573, has the Delta superscription. It 
would seem that in a previous letter 
to Hatton the queen had uttered some 

rayer or aspiration for his recovery. 

e answers,— 


‘* Full sweet will such a life be, that by 
so noble a sweet creature is with so glad 
and kind devotion at the Almighty’s hands. 
God grant it you. Not for myself I ask 
it; but that your everlasting bondman, with 
pure love and careful diligent faith, may 
everlastingly serve you. God grant him 
grace to give you as small trouble as you 
give him most inestimable great cause of 
the contrary.’’ (p. 29.) 


A lapse of seven years occurred 
between the fifth and sixth letters. 
The latter is dated on a Wednesday 
in September, 1580, is addressed “'To 
the Queen’s Most Royal Majesty,” and 
is superscribed by two Deltas instead 
of three, and without the Hatton 
flourish. It is very fulsome and ri- 
diculous, but is clearly written as b 
a subject to a sovereign, and not as if 
by a romantic lover to an equally ro- 
mantic mistress. 

The seventh letter, dated 19 Sep- 
tember, 1580, and addressed and su- 
perscribed like the last, contains the 
following passage. The “great cause” 
is thought by Sir Harris Nicolas to be 
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the proposed marriage with the Duke 
of Anjou, which Hatton is said to have 
favoured. 


‘*T find the gracious sign of your let- 
ters of most joyful signification, and the 
abbreviation of delays will breed a much 
more delightful hope in that great cause. 
Against love and ambition your highness 
hath holden a long war; they are the 
violent affections that encumber the hearts 
of men; but now, my most dear sovereign, 
it is more than time to yield, or else this 
love will leave you in war and disquiet- 
ness of yourself and estate, and the am- 
bition of the world will be maliciously 
bent to encumber your sweet quiet, and 
the happy peace of this most blessed 
realm. I pray God bless your kingly re- 
solutions whatEveR.” (p. 157.) 


The capital E and R in the con- 
cluding word of this extract was a 
favourite fancy of Hatton, by which 
he indicated the initials of his royal 
mistress, Elizabetha Regina. 

All the preceding letters have been 
rocured from originals in the State 
aper Office. The eighth comes from 

the Letter Book. It was addressed 
to the queen on the third of April, 
1584, at a time when Hatton had ab- 
sented himself from court in some dis- 
pleasure because, as he thought, he 
could not obtain justice for the death 
of a man of his who had been killed in 
a fray. He writes thus :— 


‘* My negligence towards God, and too 
high presumptions towards your Majesty, 
have been sins worthily deserving more 
punishments than these. But, Madam, 
towards yourself leave not the causes 
of my presumptions unremembered ; and, 
though you find them as unfit for me as 
unworthy of you, yet, in their nature, of 
a good mind they are not hatefully to be 
despised.’’ (p. 367.) 


Sir Harris Nicolas points attention 
to the words we have printed in Italics. 
But surely without cause. Hatton's 
comparatively low estate in life ren- 
dered him unworthy to receive the 
favour of his sovereign, and made it 
lao len in him to aspire to it. 

is seems to be the meaning. Even 
if it be doubtful, the subsequent pas- 
sage should be taken into considera- 
tion, and then it is evident that a bad 
construction of the preceding words 
ought not to be admitted. Besides, is 
it credible that if this passage re- 
ferred to an intrigue between Hatton 
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and his sovereign, he would have given 
it to his clerk to enter in his Letter 
Book ? 

The ninth letter is dated 13th Octo- 
ber, 1586, during the trial of Mary 
Queen of Scots. It is chiefly re- 
markable for the recurrence of the 
superscription of the three Deltas and 
the Hatton flourish, and for the little 
conceit about EveR which is intro- 
duced twice. (p. 450.) 

The last letter, printed from a copy 
without date in Har. MS. 6993 (not 
993), art. 41, is an impassioned pro- 
testation of fidelity to Her Majesty’s 
service, but not of moment in re- 
ference to the present question. (p. 
496.) It was printed some years ago 
in Lodge’s Portraits. 

These are all the letters from Hat- 
ton to the queen, and nine of them are 
now printed for the first time. No 
letters certainly known to be from 
Elizabeth to Hatton have been found, 
but two papers have turned up in the 
State Paper Office, which are indorsed, 
“A couple of letters of the Qu. en- 
dited and written at one time.” They 
are fragments without address or in- 
dication of any kind for whom they 
were intended, but from their style 
may be safely concluded to be the 
queen’s composition, and were pro- 
bably parts of one letter. Sir Harris 
Nicolas comes to the conclusion that 
they did not form parts of the queen’s 
letters to Hatton; we rather incline to 
think the probability is that they did, 
and that they were written to him at 
Spa. At all events they are, as Sir 
Heaxle remarks, extremely curious 
papers, and, we will add, very im- 
portant in reference to the present 

uestion. The second of them runs 
thus :— 

*¢ A question once was asked me thus. 
Must aught be denied a friend’s request ? 
Answer me yea or nay. It was said 
—nothing. And first it is best to scan 
what a friend is, which I think nothing 
else but friendship’s harbour. Now it 
followeth what friendship is, which I 
deem to be one uniform consent of two 
minds, such as virtue links and naught 
but death can break. Therefore I con- 
clude that the house that shrinketh from 
his foundation shall down for me; for 
friend leaves he to be, that doth demand 
more than the giver’s grant with reason’s 
leave may yield. And if so, then my 
friend no more ; my foe. God send thee 
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mend. And if needly thou must will, 
yet at the least no power be thine to 
atchieve thy desire. For where minds 
differ and opinions swerve, there is scant 
a friend in that company. But if my hap 
have fallen in so happy a soil, as one such 
be found that wills but that beseems, and 
I be pleased with that he so allows, I bid 
myself farewell—and then I am but his.’’ 
(p. 31, n.) 


This is a summary of the direct evi- 

dence upon this point which is pre- 
sented in the book before us, (except 
what occurs in Dyer’s letter to which 
we have referred,) and we have no 
doubt that in the estimation of all 
persons whose opinions are in any de- 
vree formed upon the statements of 
Nlizabeth’s Jesuit libellers, it is suf- 
ficient to warrant a condemnation. 
For ourselves, whilst we admit that, 
standing by itself, this new evidence 
is liable to very adverse construction, 
we are nevertheless still unconvinced. 
The question is a very wide one. 
Many illustrative circumstances should 
be brought together, and the whole 
case be considered, before a definite 
conclusion be come to. Some of these 
letters unquestionably exhibit Hatton 
in a fine frenzy of simulated passion. 
The same thing might be shown of 
other men. It was the fashion of the 
men and of the time. It may be 
allowed that it was both weak-minded 
and dangerous for Elizabeth to tole- 
rate such nonsense, although it was 
less dangerous, if practised towards 
her by many persons than if confined 
to one; but the question is not, whe- 
ther she was or was not tempted. No 
one could have lived as she did with- 
out meeting with temptation in many 
shapes. But did she escape from it, 
or fall under it? This new evidence 
exhibits temptation, but gives no evi- 
dence of her fall. We believe that 
she escaped. She was foolish enough 
to be pleased with such excited non- 
sense as Hatton wrote ; but she was too 
cold in heart, and too strong, both in 
pride and in intellect, to be led far 
astray by it. 

The other letters in this volume are 
from many writers, Burghley, Walsyng- 
ham, Leycester, Davison, Heneage, 
Sussex, Sydney, Cartwright, Church- 

ard, Aylmer, Grindal, Sandys, Toby 
Jatthew,—these are the principal wor- 
thies who are brought before us, and 
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although the interest of their letters is 
not to be compared with that of the 
correspondence between Hatton and 
Elizabeth, they add many fresh items 
to the accumulation of biographical 
materials respecting this particular 
period of our history, which has been 
rapidly increasing for some years past. 

The churchmen do not shine in this 
volume, and the editor is very bitter 
upon some of them; as upon Toby 
Matthew, for his persevering suit for 
the deanery of Durham, and upon 
Aylmer, bishop of London, for his 
courtly complaisance. In reference to 
the latter there is, we think, a mis- 
reading of a nature ~somewhat se- 
rious to a man of his cloth at p. 59. 
The passage stands thus :—‘ I study 
with my eyes on my book, and my 
mind is in the court; I preach with- 
out spirit ; I trust not of God, but of 
my sovereign, which is God’s lieutenant, 
and so another God unto me—for of 
such it is said vos estis dii.” Surely 
this should be, “I preach without 
spirit—I trust not of God, but of my 
sovereign, which is,” &. The sense 
is, not that he trusts or depends upon 
his sovereign, and not upon his God ; 
but that he trusts he does not preach 
without the spirit of God, although he 
does so without the spirit or counte- 
nance of his sovereign. This is bad 
enough, especially as his episcopal lord- 
ship follows it out, but not quite such 
“flat perjury” (as Dogberry would 
term it) as it appears to be in the way 
in which it now stands printed. The 
letters of Aylmer are of great value as 
illustrative of the ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings of the times, and one of them 
addressed to Sir James Harvey, a re- 
fractory lord mayor who had taken 
upon him to thou some of the clergy, 
and to call his bishop to account “ fa- 
miliarly by the name of Aylmer,” is 
very amusing (p. 236). Cartwright, 
the Puritan, as we generally term him, 
comes before us in a very different 
wey, appealing, after six years’ restraint 
of his liberty, with feeling eloquence 
for the favourable consideration of the 
o— and to be relieved from the 
slanderous surmise of his disloyalty and 
of his “ love of Puritanism and church 
confusion.” (p. 304.) 

There are a good many letters from 
Churchyard the poet, which will well 
repay perusal, One, which Sir Harris 
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Nicolas has esteemed so lightly as 
to throw it into the appendix, was 
written from Flanders, whither Church- 
yard accompanied Leycester, probably 
when he escorted back the Duke of 
Anjou in 1582 (p. xxxvi.) A previous 
letter was written by him when in 
prison for having killed a man. (p. 
175.) We especially direct the at- 
tention of our poetical antiquaries to 
these letters of Churchyard. Dra- 
matic antiquaries will also thank us 
for pointing out to them Mr. Samuel 
Cox’s letter about aig at p. 
xxix. in the appendix. We have no 
doubt that the editor of the new 
edition of Gorboduc has already seen 
several letters from Thomas Norton. 
(p. 161, &e.) John Stubbes appears 
as a suppliant, writing from his 
“ strait imprisonment,” and detail- 
ing the one great incident of his life 
(p- 141); and Margaret Countess 
of Derby exhibits “ another instance 
of Queen Elizabeth’s rigour to those 
who had the misfortune of sharing the 
blood royal.” This “ poor wretched 
abandoned lady,” as she touchingly calls 
herself, who was first cousin once re- 
moved to Queen Elizabeth, seems to 
have suffered long imprisonment, pro- 
bably, as Sir Harris thinks, from some 
suspicion as to her conduct in relation 
to the succession. Another sorrowful 
lady suppliant is Frances Countess of 
Sussex, the foundress of Sidney-Sus- 
sex college, to whose letters we can 
but refer. (pp. 271, 344—6.) 

To discuss every subject, or even to 
mention every prominent person, that 
a book of this kind brings before us, is 
impossible. What we have said is 
enough to prove that this volume is 
one which deserves the attention of 
every inquirer respecting the reign of 
Elizabeth. It is, indeed, a genuine 
and valuable addition to our historical 
materials. 

All the recent books of this class 
bring prominently before us the con- 
dition of the State Paper Oftice. It 
becomes more and more obvious, 
that there exists in that repositosy 
a most important collection of his- 
torical papers. Official forms and 
regulations, which, in the present state 
of things, are perhaps proper and ne- 
cessary, have the effect of keeping this 
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collection locked up from general use 
—from that use which alone can ex- 
tract from it the information which it 
contains, and which is necessary for 
the attainment of any thing like accu- 
racy respecting the facts of English 
history. Why is this? Simply, we 
believe, because the attention of our 
public authorities is not drawn to the 
circumstance in a proper manner. 
The present condition and manage- 
ment of the State Paper Office, and 
the mode of access to its contents, is 
the greatest existing impediment in 
the way of historical literature. The 
only uses of the collection anterior 
to the accession of the House of Han- 
over are neither political nor official, 
but historical and national. Why 
should they not be kept in a way in 
which they could be easily applied to 
their only uses? No one, we are 
convinced, wishes that they should be 
kept otherwise. The gentlemen who 
have the care of these papers do what 
little they can under existing regula- 
tions to facilitate inquiries, but it is 
the regulations themselves which are 
in fault. They check all freedom of in- 
quiry, produce a system of favouritism 
and exclusion, and lock up _ these 
papers as if it was fancied that public 
detriment and not public advantage 
would arise from their being inspected. 
Why does not the Camden Society 
take up this matter? A memorial 
from the Council would entitle them 
to the thanks of all literary men, and 
in all probability would be immediately 
successful. Or, better still, why does 
not some one whose station entitles 
him to interfere in such a matter, re- 
present to our gracious Sovereign, 
that the kind of custody to which these 
her Majesty’s ancient official papers 
are subjected, is a serious hinderance 
to the prosecution of those studies 
which set forth the greatness of her 
royal predecessors and the achieve- 
ments of the nation over which she 
reigns so worthily, and that it would 
conduce to her own glory, and to 
what is still more dear to her, the 
public benefit, if she were to follow the 
example of George IV. in reference 
to the library of her Majesty’s grand- 
father, and present these papers to 
the nation. 
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NOTICES OF ITALIAN POETS, No. IV. 


BY H. F, CARY, TRANSLATOR OF DANTE. (WITH ADDITIONS BY HIS SON H. C.) 
CARDINAL BIBBIENA. 


[BERNARDO DOVIZI, or Dovizio, sprung from an obscure family, was 
born on the fourth of August, 1470, at Bibbiena, in the territory of Casentino, 
whence he derived his surname. At nine years of age he was sent to Florence 
to pursue his studies, and gaining admission to the house of the Medici, by the 
influence of his brother Piero, who was secretary to the illustrious Lorenzo, he 
made such good use of the facilities for study there afforded him that at the age 
of seventeen he was admitted into the service of his patron, and was appointed 
to assist in the education of Giovanni de’ Medici, who was by about five years 
his junior. 

From this time he united his fortunes to those of his pupil, and attended him 
in exile from Florence, and in his travels through Europe. On the death of 
Pope Julius II. Giovanni selected him as his conclavist to further his own 
succession to the papacy, and is said to have been in great measure indebted 
for his success to the dexterity of Bibbiena, who, by representing to the College 
of Cardinals that Giovanni, though only thirty-six years of age, was in such a 
bad state of health that he could not long survive, removed the chief obstacle 
to his exaltation. Leo X. was not ungrateful to his friend, but first appointed 
him his treasurer, and almost immediately afterwards made him a cardinal. 

In 1518 Bibbiena was sent by Leo as legate to the court of France, with the 
view of cementing an alliance between the sovereigns of Europe against the 
Turk, and in this capacity he so ingratiated himself with Francis I. that that 
prince gave him the bishopric of Constance, and is said to have promised to 
support his views of the papacy, which it was expected would be vacated by 
the early death of Leo. The cardinal, however, did not long survive his mission 
into France, but died on the ninth of November, 1520. 

His biographer, Canonico Bandini, furnishes us with a list of his writings; 
but among them all the only one that is calculated to interest a modern reader 
is his comedy of Calandria, which, however, though represented at Rome for 
the special gratification of Isabella d’Este Gonzaga, Marchioness of Mantua, is 
so grossly indecent, that nothing but its wit and comic humour could save it 
from condemnation. ] 

The plot turns on the resemblance of a brother and sister, who are mistaken 
for each other. The name is from one of the characters, Calandro, a stupid 
fool, who believes re he is told. He is to be packed up in a box that 
he may get admittance to a lady. There is this dialogue on the occasion :— 


Arto ii. Scena 6, (p. 243). 








Calandro. Dimmi: il forziero sarh 
si grande, che io possa entrarvi tutto ? 

Fessenio. Mo che importa questo ? 
se non vi entrerai intero, ti farem di 
pezzi. 

Cal. Come di pezzi ? 

Fess. Di pezzi si. 

Cal. Oh, come ? 

Fess. Benissimo. 

Cal. Di. 

Fess. Nol sai? 

Cal. Non, per questa croce. 

Fess. Se tu avessi navigato, il sap- 
peresti; perché aresti visto spesso, che 
volendo metiere in una piccola barca 

5 


Calandro. Tell me; will the box be 
big enough for me to get in whole ? 

Fess. What matters that? Ifyou 
can’t get in whole, we will take you 
to pieces. 

Cal. How? To pieces? 

Fess. Ay, to pieces. 

Cal. O! how? 

Fess. Most readily. 

Cal. Nay, tell me. 

Fess. Dost not know ? 

Cal. No, by this rood. 

Fess. If thou hadst ever made a 
voyage, thou hadst known; for thou 
wouldst have seen many a time, that, 
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le centinaja delle persone, non vi en- 
terriano, se non si scommettesse a chi 
le mani, a chi le braccia, e a chi le 
gambe, secondo il bisogno ; e cosi sti- 
vate, come I’ altre mercanzie, a suolo 
a suolo si acconciano, si che tengono 
poco luogo. 


Cal. E poi? 

Fess. Poi arrivati in porto, chi vuol 
si piglia e rinchiava il membro suo; e 
spesso anco avviene, che per inavver- 
tenzia, o per malizia I’ uno piglia il 
membro dell’ altro, e sel mette ove 
iu gli piace: e talvolta non gli torna 

ne, perché toglie un membro pit 
grosso che non gli bisogna, o una 
oo pid corta della sua; onde ne 

iventa poi zoppo o sproporzionato : 
intendi ? 


Cal. Si certo: in buona fe, mi guar- 
derd ben io, che non mi sia nel forziero 
scambiato il membro mio. 

Fess. Se tu a te medesimo non lo 
scambi, altro certo non te lo scambiera, 
andando tu solo nel forziero ; nel quale 
quando tu intero non cappia, dico, che 
come quelli, che vanno in nave, ti 
potremo scommettere almen le gambe, 
conciossiaché, avendo tu ad essere por- 
tato, tu non hai a adoprarle. 


Cal. E dove si scommette l’uomo ? 


Fess. In tutti i luoghi, ove tu vedi 
ae come qui, qui, qui, qui: 
vuolo sapere ? 

Cal. 'Te ne priego. 

Fess. Tel mosterrd in un tratto, 
perché é facil cosa, e si fa con un poco 
dincanto. Dirai come dico io; ma 
in voce summessa; perciocché come 
tu punto gridassi, tutto si guasteria. 

Cal. Non dubitare. 

Fess. Proviam per ora alla mano. 
Da qua, e di cosi: Ambracullac. 


Cal. Anculabrac. 

Fess. Tu hai fallito: di cosi: Am- 
bracullac. 

Cal. Alabracuc. 

Fess. Peggio: Ambracullac. 

Cal, Alucambrac. 


Fess. Oimé, oimé. Or di cosi : Am. 


Cal. Am. 
Fess. Bra. 
Cal. Bra. 


Gent. Maa. Vou, XXVII. 


Cardinal Bibbiena. ° 
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when they had need to put aboard a 
little vessel some hundred of ns, 
it would have been impossible for them 
to get in if they had not taken off the 
hands of one, the arms of another, the 
legs of a third, as occasion might be ; 
and so stowed and packed them close 
together, like any other merchandize, 
into as little space as they could. 

Cal. And then? 

Fess. Then, soon as they reach the 
port, each at his pleasure lays hold of 
the limb and fastens it on again; often 
too it chances that, through inad- 
vertence or out of mischief, one lays 
hold of the limb of another, and puts 
it where he likes; and sometimes it 
turns out badly; for he takes a limb 
larger than he wants, or a leg shorter 
than his own; and so he rwards 
becomes halt, or out of proportion: 
you understand ? 

Cal. Yes, certainly; in good faith 
I will take special care that limb of 
mine shall not be changed in the box. 

Fess. If thou dost not change it with 
thyself, certainly no one else will 
change it for thee, as thou goest alone 
in the box ; into which, if thou canst 
not get in whole, I tell thee, that like 
those who go aboard ship, we shall 
be able at least to take off thy legs; 
since, having to be carried, thou hast 
no need to use them. 

Cal. And where is the man taken 
to pieces ? 

‘Fess. Everywhere that thou seest 
him turn himself, as here, here, here: 
dost wish to know ? 

Cal. Ay, prithee. 

Fess. Til show thee in a trice: it is 
an easy matter, a little charm does it. 
Thou shalt say as I say, but in a low 
voice, for, an’ thou criest out a little, 
all will be marred. 

Cal. Doubt not. 

Fess. Make we trial forthwith at 
the hand. Here, say thus: Ambra- 
cullac. 

Cal. Anculabrac. 

Fess. Thou art out ; say thus: Am- 
bracullac. 

Cal. Alabracuc. 

Fess. Worse yet; Ambracullac. 

Cal. Alucambrac. 

Fess. Oh me, oh me! 
thus: Am. 

Cal. Am. 

Fess. Bra. 

Cal. Bra. 


Now say 
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Fess. Cul. 

Cal. Cul. 

Fess. Lace. 

Cal. Lac. 

Fess. Bu. 

Cal. Bu. 

Fess. Fo. 

Cal. Fo. 

Fess. La. 

Cal. La. 

Fess. Cio. 

Cal. Cio. 

Fess. Or. 

Cal. Or. 

Fess. Tella. 

Cal. Tella. 

Fess. Do. 

Cal. O, O, O, O, oi, oi oimée. 

Fess. Tu guasteresti il mondo: oh, 
che maladetta sia tanta smemoratag- 
gine, e si poca pazienzia. Ma petta 
del cielo! non ti dissi pur ora, che tu 
non dovevi gridare? hai guasto lo 
*incanto. 

Cal. Il braccio hai tu guasto a me. 

Fess. Non ti puoi pit scommetter, 


ai P 

Cal. Come fard dunque ? 

Fess. Torrd in fine forziero si 
grande, che vi entrerai intero. 

Cal. Oh, cosi si: va, e trovalo in 
modo, che io non mi abbia a scommet« 
tere, per I amor di Dio, perch’ questo 
braccio mi ammazza. 

Fess. Cosi fard in un tratto. 

Cal. To ander in mercato, é¢ tornerd 
qui subito. 

Fess. Ben di’: addio. Sara’ ben ch’ 
i *truovi Lidio, e seco ordini questa 
cosa, delle quale ci fia da ridere tutto 
questo anno. 
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Fess. Cul. 

Cal. Cul. 

Fess. Lac. 

Cal. Lac. 

Fess. Bu. 

Cal. Bu. 

Fess. Fo. 

Cal. Fo. 

Fess. La. 

Cal. La. 

Fess. Cio. 

Cal. Cio. 

Fess. Or. 

Cal, Or. 

Fess. Tella. 

Cal. Tella. 

Fess. Do. 

Cal. O, 0, O, O, oi, oi, oh me! 

Fess. Thou wouldst mar the world: 
oh! a curse of such want of memory 
and so little patience. But a plague 
on thee! Did I not tell thee but now 
that thou inust not ery otit? thou hast 
marred the charm. 

Cal. Thou hast marred mine arin. 

Fess. Thou canst no more bé taken 
to pieces; wottest thou? 

Cal. How shall I do then ? 

Fess. Marry, I will get a box so big 
that thou shalt get in whole. 

Cal. Do, do; go and find it, so that 
T may not have to be taken to piecés, 
for Heaven's sake; for this ari kills me. 


Fess. Tt shall be done in a trite. 

Cal. Tl go to the market-place, and 
be back instantly. 

Fess. Good; farewell. Now must 
I go in search of Lidio, and ordet this 
matter with him: it will be food for 
laughter for this year to come. 





Mr. Urpan, 
WHEN searchin 


Jan. 6. 


the British Museum for musical curiosities I discovered 


the annexed (in a MS. No. 292 in the Arundel Collection) among a variety of 


“ 


early French poetry. Upon reference to the catalogue I find it described thus : 
e Complaint of Two Monks, Father Dawn and William, upon the difficulty 


of learning Church Music; an old poem transcribed probably about the time of 
Edward II. ;” but “Father Dawn” is a misapprehension for “dawn Water,” 


i.e. dan Walter. 
took considerable trouble, w 


Hawkins, but without success.* 


As the language is very early, and the whole interesting, I 
ith the hope of finding it noticed in soine eolleetion 


of early poetry, or by Warton, Ritson, and the musical historians Burney and 





* We find (since the types were set,) that the poem has been already edited by Mr. 
T. Wright in the Reliquie Antique, vol. i. p- 291, where it is called, ‘‘On the Com- 


parative Difficulty of learning Secular and Church Music.” 


However, a8 well from 


the curiosity of its contents, a8 on account of the difficulty of the language (in the 
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Under these circumstances I have sent it for insertion in your azine, 
and have added a modern version of my own, in which I have (very 7 
fectly) endeavoured to convey the sexse of the original. Yours, &c. M. ©. 


Vn comly in cloystre .I coure ful of care 

I loke as a lurdeyn . and listne til my layre 

The song of the cesolfa . dos me syken sare 

And sitte stotiand on a song .a moneth and mare 

I ga gowlende a-bowte . al so dos a goke 

Mani is the sorwfol song . ic singge vpon mi boke 

I am holde so harde . vn nethes dar I loke 

Al the mirthe of this mold . for God I for-soke 

I gowle on my grayel . and rore als a roke 

Litel wiste I ther of qwan I therto toke 

Summe notes arn shorte . and somme a long noke 
Somme kroken a-weyward . als a fleshoke 

Qwan I kan mi lesson . mi meyster wil I gon 

That heres me mi rendre . he wenes I have wel don 
Qwat hast thu don dawn Water . sin saterdai at non 
Thu holdest nowt a note . by God in riht ton 
Wayme leve Water . thu werkes al til shame 

Thu stomblest and stikes fast . as thu were lame 
Thu tones nowt the note . ilke be his name 

Thou bitist a-sonder be quarre . for be mol I the blame 
Wey the leve Water . thu werkes al to wondre 

Als an old cawdrun . bigynnest to clondre 

Thu tuchest nowt the notes . thu bites hem on sonder 
Hold yp for shame , thu letes hem al vnder 

Thanne is Water so wo . that wol ner wil he blede 
And wendis him til William . & bit him wel to spede 


Uncomely in cloister I cower full of care, 

I look like a lout, and listen to my lesson; 

The song of the C* Sol Fa causes me to sigh sore, 
And I sit stuttering o’er a song a month and more. 

I go staring about like a gawky. 

Many is the sorrowful song I sing upon my book, 

I am held so hard,} scarcely dare I look. 

All the mirth of this world for God I forsook. 

I stare on my grayel,} I roar like a rook. 

Little knew I thereof, when I thereto took. 

Some notes are short and some a long nook, 

Some crooked awayward, like a flesh-hook. 

When I know my lesson, to my master I will go ; 
That hears me my part, he guesses I have well done. 
‘What hast thou done, dan Walter, since Saturday at noon ? 
Thou holdest not a note, by God, in right tune. 

Wo’s me, dear Walter, thou workest shamefully, 

Thou stumblest and stickest fast as if thou were lame. 
Thou intonest not the notes, each by its name ; 

Thou bitest asunder B natural, for B flat I thee blame, 
Wo’s thee, dear Walter, thou workest all uselessly ; 
For thou beginnest to clatter like an old cauldron. 
Thou touchest not the notes, thou bitest them asunder ; 
Keep up, for shame, you droppest them all under.” 
Then is Walter so sad, that he will nearly bleed, 

And goes to William, and bids him well to speed. 





correction of which we have availed ourselves of the assistance of a learned friend,) 
we have much satisfaction in giving this editio altera.—Epir. 

* The 3rd hexachord in the Guidonian gamut. 

+ A phrase equivalent to straight bestad. 

} His graduale, or lesson book. 
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God it wot seys William . ther of haddi nede 

Now wot I qwou Judicare . was set in the crede 
Me is wo so is the be . that belles in the walmes 

I donke up on David . til mi tonge talmes 

I ne rendrede nowt . sithen men beren palmes 

Is it also mikel sorwe . in song so is in salmes 

Ya bi god thu reddis . and so it is wel werre 

I solfe & singge after . and is me nevere the nerre 
I horle at the notes. and heve hem al of herre 

Alle that me heres wenes that I erre 

Of be mol & of be quarre . of bothe I was wol bare 
Qwan I wente out of this word . and liste til mi lare 
Of effauz and elami .ne coudy nevere are 

I fayle faste in the fa . it files al mi fare 

3et ther ben other notes sol and ut and la 

And that froward file . that men clepis fa 

Often he dos me liken ille . and werkes me ful wa 
Mi;ti him neuere hitten in ton for to ta 

3et ther is a streivant wit3 to longe tailes 

Therfore has ure mayster . ofte horled mi kayles 
Ful litel thu kennes qwat sorwe me ayles 

Itt is but childes game that thu wit; David dayles 
Qwan ilke note ti other lepes and makes hem a sawt 
That we calles a moyson in gesolreut3 en hawt 

Il hayl were thu boren . 3if thu make defawt 
Thanne sais oure mayster . que wos ren ne vawt. 


“ God it knows,”’ says William, ‘‘ thereof I had need, 
Now know I how judicare was set in the creed. 

I am as sad as the bee, that hums in the water-course, (?) 
I drone over David till my tongue is dry. 

I have rendered nothing since men bore palms (palm-sunday). 
Is it as much trouble in song as in the psalms ?” 

‘¢ Yea, by God, thou readest, and so it is much worse ; 

I Sol Fa, and sing after, and am never the nearer ; 

I strain at the notes, and heave them all on high. 

All that hear me know that I err. 

Of both B natural and B flat I was bare enough ; 

When I left the world and listened to my lesson. 

Of E fa ut and E la mi I could never one. (?)* 

I fail much in the Fa, it spoils all my efforts. 

Yet there are other notes, Soi Ué and La, 

And that awkward note men call Fa; 

Often it makes me like ill, and works me full woe, 

For I never can hit to take it in tune. 

Yet there is a strenet note with two long tails, 

Therefore our master has often pulled my hair. (?) 

Full little thou knowest what sorrow me ails, 

It is but child’s play that thou dealest with David. 

When each note leaps upon others, and makes assault on them, 
Which we call a moyson, in G sol re ut in alt, 

To ill luck wert thou born, if thou makest a mistake, 
Then says our master, You are worth nothing at all!” 





* Is there any allusion to the lowest note but one in Guido’s scale, named are ? 


+ A close. 


Marbeck calls it a strene note in his Book of Common Praier, noted 


1550, of which there is a beautiful reprint recently published by Pickering. 
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COTHELSTON HOUSE, CO. SOMERSET. 
(With a Plate.) 


COTHELSTON HOUSE, the an- 
cient mansion of the family of Stawel, - 
lies under the south side of the Quan- 
tock Hills.- The gatehouse, of unusual 
design, which is represented in our 
Plate, stands on the turnpike road 
leading from Bishop's Lydiard to 
Bridgewater. The house itself is 
partly a farm-house, and partly in 
ruins, having been demolished by the 
Parliamentarians in the Civil War, in 
consequence of the active part which 
its owner, Sir John Stawel, K.B. had 
taken in the cause of his royal master. 
It is rather a curious structure, and, 
as we are not aware of uy exiatinge 
print of it, we propose shortly to avai 
ourselves of a drawing kindly offered 
by the same old friend who has obliged 
us on the present occasion. We shall 
then have more to say of Cothelston, 
and of the family which was so long 
seated there. 


Waterloo Bridge Road, 

Ms. Unnas, Jan, 12th. 

SOME observations, condemning 
the restoration of the parapet of the 
Norman Tower at St. Edmund’s Bury, 
having appeared in the first number 
of your azine for the present 
year, under the ——- E.1LC., I 
beg to offer the following remarks in 
reply ; it being publicly known that 
I am the architect to it, though not 
named by your correspondent. 

He states that the authority for his 
animadversions is a paragraph in the 
Ecclesiologist. That it is not from an 
examination of the building is very 
evident; for he says that “the old 
finish of the walls has been removed 
to substitute a modern parapet.” This 
is not the fact. 

When the south-east angle of the 
Tower fell down, twelve months after 
my first report, I was again called in 
to devise the means of securing the 
fabric from further destruction. I 
then discovered the original finish of 
the parapet, and the shape of a very 
early Norman coping; by this it a 
peared that the four angles of the 
parapet, returning 8 feet 6 inches on 
each side, were carried up higher than 
the centre parts, producing a kind of 
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turreted effect at the corners. On 
the return of one of these sides was 
an impression of the original coping, 
20 inches wide, with a large cable 
moulding on the top, and the sides 
sharply sloped down inside and out, 
an accurate drawing of which I made 
on the spot. This discovery led toa 
minute examination of the construc- 
tion of the wide battlements in the 
centre of the four sides of the tower. 
On scraping off the rough-casting, the 
inside of these battlements was found 
to be built with brickwork laid in 
Flemish bond with modern burnt 
bricks, about 83 inches long, 44 wide, 
and 24 thick; this brickwork com- 
menced exactly at the level of the bed 
of the original coping, clearly proving 
that these battlements formed no part 
of the first design. 

E. I. C. next observes, with regard 
to the modern embrasures, that “ the 
apertures would be necessary to allow 
the rain to run off, and for which use 
they were made to slope outwards.” 
These embrasure copings were of Port- 
land stone, 20 inches wide and six 
inches thick, and sloped off equally on 
both sides, and there was not the 
slightest indication on the face of the 
ashlar under them of there ever having 
been channels for carrying off the 
water from the pyramidal roof which 
E. I. C. says was the first covering. I 
had incontestable evidence of the origi- 
nal mode of discharging the water from 
the roof of the tower, and also that 
that roof had originally been a flat 
one; inasmuch as a portion of the 
timber-plates and old English oak 
beams, forming part of the original flat 
roof, were left as bearers to support 
the modern truncated fir timber roof 
and cupola, which did not appear to 
be more than a century old. 

As to the “ dragon gurgoyles” which 
E. I. C. states were “ a usual feature in 
Tudor churches,” thereby insinuating 
that they are quite out of character 
in Norman or even early-English 
architecture, I take leave to inform 
him that there are many existing 
examples of both plain and enriched 
Norman water-shoots, and that spe- 
cimens of the “dragon gurgoyle” 
abound in ecclesiastical buildings dees 
hundred years before the time quoted 
by E. I. C., whose observations about 








| 
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those at the Bury Tower are to- 
tally at variance with the following 
facts. 

The water was originally discharged 
from the lead flat roof on the Norman 
Tower through two stone shoots; one 
placed in the centre of the north side 
of the Tower and the other in the 
centre of the south side, each Project= 
ing nearly six feet from the face line 
of the walls: they were cut out of 
solid blocks of Barnack stone, 9 feet 
in length; but as they were only bedded 
three feet on the walls, and that at the 
set-off for the parapet, their great 
projection required the support of 
corbels or brackets to prevent their 
tilting over; and that it was correct 
to add these supports, no one who saw 
the chase cuts in the ashlar under the 
old stone shoots could doubt. Fortu- 
nately a considerable portion of the 
original stone shoot on the north side 
of the Tower was left perfect, with 
the old oak plates of the original lead 
flat roof resting on the wall end of it. 
The fragments of this shoot having 
been carefully fitted together, I can 
vouch for the correctness of the new 
ones. I consider it one of the most 
interesting specimens in the kingdom, 
and that it at once proves how the 
water was conveyed down from the 
roof of the Tower. The stone brackets 
introduced to support these shoots 
have been selected from existing ex- 
amples in a similar situation and of 
the same period. 

In the face of such incontestable 
evidence, what becomes of the eight 
embrasure water-channels which E. I. 
C. says were made in the parapet, for 
the water to trickle down the face of 
the w 

In reply to E. I. C.’s insinuation that 
the conclusion I came to, with regard 
to the embattled parapet not bein 
the original finish, was “hastily arriv 
at,” I take leave to assert that no an- 
cient building was ever more tho- 
roughly and anxiously examined and 
studied previous to its restoration than 
the Norman Tower at Bury. 

When I was called in by the church- 


wardens, five years ago, to examine 
and report on the state of the fabric, 
I spent six weeks on the spot, super- 
intending the necessary excavations 


-around the foundations, and m 


accurate drawings of every part of the 
Tower. My report fully set forth the 
extremely dangerous state of the build- 
ing; but some time was allowed to 
elapse before my attention was again 
called to the subject, in consequence 
of a portion of the south-east angle of 
the Tower having fallen down. I im- 
mediately attended, and spent five 
weeks more, giving directions for iron 
belts and other matters connected with 
the safety of the building. But this 
occurrence, which appeared so un- 
toward in the first instance, and threat- 
ened a “ruin amidst ruins,” afforded 
me a complete opportunity for re- 
moving every previous doubt as to the 
original mode of finishing the top of 
the Tower. The modern work fell 
down, but sufficient was left of the 
ancient to satisfy the most scrupulous 
on this important point. Fresh draw- 
ings were made on the spot of many 
portions, and every fragment of the old 
work carefully picked out of the rub- 
bish, which has enabled me to make a 
faithful restoration of the original de- 
sign. 
I am well aware that the works of 
an architect in restorations of this kind 
ought to be subjected to public opinion, 
and from fair, iiberal criticism he has 
little to fear. No work was ever per- 
formed where a greater desire was 
shown to afford accommodation to the 
public to view with safety every part 
of the building, and therefore I cannot 
but regret that your correspondent 
should not have been induced to make 
a onal inspection of the Tower 

ore pursuing his criticism, or at 
least that he should not have proceeded 
on more accurate information than 
that afforded by the periodical he 
oe tae should, however, ac- 

owledge made very favourable men- 
tion of the operations in connexion 
with my name. Yours, &e. 

L. N. Corrivenam, F.S.A. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


A New Version of the Paradise Lost,or Milton Paraphrased ; in which the measure 
and versification are corrected and harmonised, the obscurities elucidated, and 
the faults of which the author stands accused by Addison and other critics are 
removed : with annotations on the original text, to show the reasonableness of this 
new version. By a Gentleman of Oxford. 8vo. 1756. 


THE author of this extraordinary work, who calls himself a Gentleman of 
Oxford, was one Mr. Greene. Some account of it may be seen in D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, vol. ii. p. 13. Dr. R. Farmer, in his Essay on the 
Learning of Shakspere, calls him “ that extraordin gentleman ;” and the 
work is noticed in Todd’s Milton, vol. i. p. ceviii. (edit. 1.) It is doubtless 
seldom to be met with, as it is only a ) rye and has probably, for the most 
part, gone to the pastrycook’s; indeed our own is the orily copy we have hap- 
pened to meet with. e Version is introduced by a preface, in which the 
author says— 


‘That Milton has, wnluckily, chosen a sort of verse peculiar to himself, and highly 
pleasing to many, but not to the universality ; the readers of this time, _— used to 
smoother productions and shorter periods, disrelish his roughness and the length of 
his sentences. . . . It is therefore hoped the author of this version, from the merit of 
the design to harmonise the versification, and explain what is abstruse and distasteful 
to the modern reader, will find a favourable reception from the public. . . . It is to be 
feared, notwithstanding the utmost endeavours of the paraphrast to keep up with the 
author, that the reader will not find the sublimity of the original work in this new 
version; and, as Milton’s sublimity is his principal characteristic, the undertaker 
will probably be condemned for his folly atid presumption. But, as many of his lines 
abound with swelling expressions that, when taken to ) ane or stripped of their 
pompous or rather uncommon dress, appear to have no sublimity at all, ’tis hoped the 
public, before any censure is passed, will distinguish the false sublime from the true 
one, and approve of this well-meant attempt to weed out the thistles from so fair a 
field. . . . The measure is altered to ten such syllables as may be called effective syl- 
lables, according to the method adopted by many late writers of blank verse, but by 
none of them strictly adhered to as it is in this version,—an example of which may be 
seen in the two following lines of Mr. Addison’s Cato : 


Can look on fraud, rebellion, guilt, and Cesar 
In the calm lights of mild philosophy :— 


the first of which has ¢welve syllables, and yet is good measure, whilst the other line 
has only ten, and yet wants two to make it perfect; the accent that should be on the 
tenth syllable, te close the verse, being on the eighth: for it is not the number of 
syllables promiscuously huddled together that constitutes the verse, but a selection of 
such syllables as properly fall in with the truth of musical time. ... The paraphrast 
has also introduced a novelty in this version, by bracing those lines that read best 
together, in imitation of the triplets in rhime.’’ 


Such is the modest disclosure of the author’s theory. Now let us select some 
a of his practice in the improvement of Paradise Lost; and we may 
also mention that no specimens have been, to our knowledge, previously given 
of this work, though its existence has been mentioned as we before noticed. 


P. 13, v. 76 :— 


If thou be’st Bélzebub, how art thou chang’d 

From him who, in the happy realms of light, 

Cloathed with transcendent brightness, didst outshitie 
Myriads, tho’ bright ! 

If he—whom mutual league and thoughts did join 

In hope and hazard of the prize with me— 

By mutual mis’ry we are join’d in ruin: 

Who could suspect the force of those dire arms, ’ 
Or that the thunder could so potent prove, 

To drive us down so terrible a depth ? j 
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But that, nor all the victor can inflict, 

Shall change the stedfast mind and high disdain 
Of me, your dauntless and degraded friend. 

Tis true I may be chang'd in outward lustre, 

My rays be shorten’d, and my glories lessen’d, 
But scorn to bow, or to repent what’s past. 

I still retain the sense of injured merit, 

And never will recede from what I first design’d 
My wrongs—most justly raised me to contend, &c. 


P. 16, v. 148 :— 


Great Cherub! to be weak and to despair, 

Active or passive, is the road to misery. 

Of this be sure—we never shall be task’d 

To do the offices of good, but ill. 

If, then, his Providence should so ordain 

That out of evil should be brought forth good, 

We must endeavour to pervert that end, 

And turn the stream contrary to his will. 

If we succeed, as that we may sometimes, 

Twill grieve his regence, and distract his counsels, &c. 


P, 22, v. 273 :— 


O, princes, angels, potentates, and powers ! 
Is this astonishment ? or have you chose 

This place implained to repose yourselves, 
Now lassitated with the loss of battle ; 

And, for the ease you find, to slumber here 
As you were wont within the walls of heaven, 
Supine and passive to the end of time ; 

Or in this abject posture have resolved 

To hug captivity, and hail the High One? &c. 


———_——— 


One more specimen, we presume, will be sufficient, from Satan’s speech to 
his defeated legions : 


Who could foretell or see, thro’ greater prescience, 
That force like ours could ever be repulsed ? 

And who can yet believe these powerful legions, 
Whose banishment hath almost emptied heaven, 
Will fail to reascend the bounds above, 

And strive to repossess their native seat ? 

For this disaster which we all have suffer’d, 

The culpability may rest on me. 

But at what time did I mislead your counsels, 

Or controvert the measures of the meanest, 
Whene’er the public was to reap the profit ? 

Or in what conflict did I shun the danger, 

And claim the chieftain’s privilege of safety, 
Securely lurk behind a lusty guard, 

While you received the bolt and blasting lightning? &c. 


In the well-known simile in this first book (v. 187) the author of Milton 

Improved has introduced a new item in the imagery, which makes the Norway 

ilot do more than Milton ever imagined could be effected, or the whale would 
ave endured. 


Large as leviathan, God’s hugest work, 
Which Norway pilot, as the seamen say, 
Deeming an island, NIGHTLY moors his skiff 
Beneath his lee, and anchors in his side. 


Well has the person who was the possessor of this volume before it 
— _— lettered’it on the back, “ Milton Travestied, surely !” <— 


J. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Colton Green; a Tale of the Black 
Country. By the Rev. W. Gresley, 
A.M. 


WE like Mr. Gresley’s works; we 
go near to agree with him in hischurch 
principles, and we admire his active 
and benevolent exertions for the reli- 
gious and moral improvement of the 
community. We like the manly open- 
ness and sincerity with which he an- 
nounces and supports his opinions : we 
have seen him opposed, but never con- 
futed ; and we have always found his 
method of conducting his argument 
and meeting his opponents to be without 
any subterfuges or misinterpretation. 
He writes on important subjects with 
earnestness of purpose, and with extent 
of information ; and his writings are 
doubly beneficial, being in many cases 
conveyed in a popular form, so as to 
excite the curiosity of those who would 
not be attracted by graver treatises, 
and toinform those + Hane the pleasing 
channel of fictitious history, who could 
with difficulty comprehend the force, 
or patiently endure the labour, of di- 
dactic reasoning. 

The object of this little story is to 
prove that an earnest and well-directed 
zeal may, in spite of much difliculty 
and discouragement, effect its object 
in the improvement of a neglected, 
ignorant, and vicious population; and 
the great example of this is shown in 
building and endowing a church, when 
at the commencement of the under- 
taking the means were quite inade- 
quate, the assistance uncertain, and 
the prospect most discouraging. ‘This 
is told in a very pleasing manner, and 
wrought into an elegant little history. 
The church that was built on Colton 
Green wasentirely built by pure hands, 
and with the most upright intentions ; 
and consequently its foundations are 
holy, and a blessing dwelt in its sanc- 
tuary. But we fully agree with Mr. 
Gresley, from our own experience, that 
such structures are too often laid on 
more perishable materials, and raised 
with most untempered mortar. Good 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXVI. 


actions flow from various motives, and 
church-building partakes of the general 
admixture of good and evil. 

P. 123. Mr. Everard observed that 
“the present church-building rage is not 
altogether so pure as it might be. It has 
sprung in part from political motives. 
Rich people feel conscious that, unless 
the moral condition of the people be 
improved, they are likely to break out 
into insubordination, and overthrow 
the institutions of the country.” This 
is an observation founded on too much 
truth. We do not deny that among 
the higher classes are very many who 
are led by higher and purer motives 
to acts of religious beneficence ; but 
there are also many who have disguised 
under the name of zeal and duty the 
lowest and most selfish purposes, and 
who would have the clergy to be a 
kind of ecclesiastical policemen, to take 
care of their property. One of these 
men was pressing upon a poor clergy- 
man in a small parish the necessity of 
double duty, and advocating it in the 
strongest terms. The clergyman, who 
had his suspicions that the motive of 
his adviser was not quite so exalted 
as he wished it to appear, from some 
acquaintance with his former history, 
began to question him on the subject, 
and in the course of his inquiry dis- 
covered that the great object which he 
had in view by double duty was to pre- 
vent the peasantry breaking fences, 
and looking for partridges’ eggs on 
Sunday afternoons. Such also has 
been the chief cause of the allotment. 
system, which has arisen not from love 
but fear, and which is regulated ex- 
actly by the principle of keeping 
the people quiet, and no more. How 
far the church system will answer we 
cannot say, seeing the powerful ene- 
mies the x data has to contend with, 
and its internal divisions and enmities; 
but the allotment system is (though 
those who are promoting it do not seem 
gifted with much foresight) the com- 
mencement of a vast agrarian revo- 
lution, that - make a singular 
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alteration in the management of landed 
property, and the system of cultiva- 
tion. The spade that is now stuck in 
the soil will never again leave it while 
England exists: the field now given, 
will for ever be the inheritance of the 
families of those who are entering 
it, never again to be parted from them. 
This will go on and on till it has super- 
seded the plough, and then it will eject 
the farmer. We do not trace its pro- 
gress further, nor enter into the ques- 
tion of the mode or time in which it 
will affect the Church and the State ; 
but to one thing the owners of estates 
must make up their minds, that as far 
as the allotment system has extended 
over their property, so far their future 
choice of tenants is gone for ever. 
They must make up their minds to a 
certain and not slow extension of the 
system. Already are the guarter-acre 
tenants questioning either the right or 
the propriety of confining them to so 
inadequate a portion of the ground. 
In the present age of the world we 
have no means, as the ancients had, of 
relieving acountry from superabundant 
population by emigration from the 
parent hive; the small excess we can 
send forth is of no relief, the vacuum 
is rapidly filled up, and nothing re- 
mains but that the hungry children of 
earth shall be fed from the bosom of 
their general mother. One link of 
society will be broken in the new sys- 
tem: that cannot be helped,—it is 
inevitable. Worse things than that 
may follow. There must be an end 
of our manufacturing prosperity some 
day, because there has been an end 
of all such sources of wealth and 
appliances of skill in all other coun- 
tries: no skill, no wealth, no supe- 
riority of mind or action, not even 
a higher moral character or better 
constitution, can exempt a people from 
the action of an universal law, that 
forbids anything to be perpetual. 
When this comes, then comes the second 
great constitutional change; for as soon 
as our manufacturing superiority is 
fallen, and the tide of commerce 
turned to other shores, at that instant 
a national bankruptcy must ensue, and 
no earthly power can prevent it. Its 
date is even now fixed, unless, indeed, 
an unsuccessful war should previ- 
ously break “ its already weakened 
foundations. How any one can con 
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template the financial state, of the 
country, amidst its other gigantic diffi- 
culties, which are now acting with 
increased pressure, without alarm, we 
confess much surprises us. Ever since 
we cast away our last anchor (the 
Sinking Fund) we have been at the 
mercy of the winds and waves. Even 
that is now found inadequate to assist 
us. Then came the Property Tax, 
which was to supply all our necessities, 
and in only three short years: that 
also is about to be acknowledged as 
insufficient. But the abolition of the 
Sinking Fund, and the enactment of 
a Property Tax in peace, are acts 
which such statesmen as Mr. Pitt or 
Mr. Burke would have turned pale to 
contemplate: their fatal effects are 
not yet fully manifested ; and the in- 
creased dominions which we possess in 
every quarter of the globe, and the 
formidable military and naval arma- 
ments of our neighbouring states, must 
call fortha constantly increasing expen- 
diture, without any means of propor- 
tionately extending our national re- 
sources. These rival armaments, these 
sounds of hostile preparation, must, 
sooner or later, break forth into open 
action, and then the claims of peace will 
have anticipated the resources of war. 
Here we must pause. We do not pre- 
tend to any gift of prophecy, or to see 
further into the darkness of futurity 
than other people, but we can certainly 
not look either to the virtue or the patri- 
otism of the higher ranks, or to the 
attachment and good feeling of the 
lower, as any barrier against the mer- 
ciless tempest of desolation that no 
distant generation may live to witness, 
and mourn. How far the religious in- 
struction of the people, and ‘building 
places of worship for them, will act as 
correctives of the evil, we cannot say, 
for tares are mixed with all wheat that 
is spiritually sown. In every parish 
school many, perhaps, will be better 
for the instruction they receive: some 
certainly will have their power of mis- 
chief increased, and new avenues of 
temptation opened to them, and an 
ampler field of evil spread out for their 
augmented capacity and perverted ta- 
lents. Even the building churches 
may be attended with many draw- 
backs from that benefit which the be- 


nevolence of the builder presumed. Mr. 
Gresley himself mentions one, p. 92 :-— 
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*T collected a large sum, and gave 
myself more than I could afford, and a 
decent sort of church we got erected, quite 
good enough for the place. Then there 
was a difficulty about the endowment,—it 
was impossible for me to give more than I 
had done,—so in slips a rich evangelical, 
gives a thousand pounds, and secures the 
patronage. The consequence is that they 
have got a man who preaches regular Pu- 
ritan doctrines,—rather, I should say, rank 
heresy,—denying the fundamental doc- 
trineof baptismalregeneration, and the real 
presence. The church is shut up during 
the whole week, and on Sundays the 
prayers are preached to the people from a 
great desk looking westward,’’ &c. 


We must, however, refer our readers 
to Mr. Gresley’s volume, as we have 
exceeded our limits, and are also well 
aware how much he exceeds us in a 
capability of conveying important and 
useful instruction in a pleasing and 
popular form. His book has many 
recommendations; it is small in size, 
cheap, elegantly printed, and the nar- 
rative is written with clearness, and 
diversified with incident. Some will 
be amused by the variety of charac- 
ters, and others improved by the sound- 
ness of the instruction. 


Anthologia Davidica, or a Metrical 
Translation of the Psalms. Selected, 
Sc. by Presbyter Cicestrensis. 

THE author observes in his preface 
that some years ago a general desire 
prevailed for a better translation of 
the Psalms; and, from this suggestion, 
he has tried the experiment of making 
a contribution towards such a version. 
He observes that from the wera of the 
Reformation there have appeared no 
fewer than sixty-five versions of the 
whole Psalter, and innumerable por- 
tions. Notwithstanding this number, 
it is still difficult to select a hundred 
and fifty good and perfect specimens 
of translations; for the earliest are 
useless, and of the old version, he says, 
the fullest measure of praise * that has 
been justly claimed is, that it is equal 
to the best poems of those times. 
Brady and Tate, he says, is overloaded 
with meretricious finery offensive to 
our taste, though there are some parts 





* Jn the preface to Bishop Horsley’s 
Translation of the Psalms is high praise 
s Sternhold and Hopkins’s version.— 

EV, 
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worthy of Dryden. He then mentions 
some modern attempts with praise ; 
and, at the end of the preface, he has 
given a list of all the metrical versions 
from 1549 to 1844. He has extracted 
many from G. Wither, several from 
G. Sandys, and, among the modern, a 
few from Isaac Watts, and still more 
from Bishop Mant. The selection 
seems to have been made with great 
care and judgment. Occasional alter- 
ations are introduced where the lan- 
guage of the original was objection- 
able; but the altered passages are 
given in an appendix, and the work, 
in our estimation, is well worthy of 
the labour that appears to have been 
bestowed on it. 

As the compiler regrets in his pre- 
face that he has not seen the transla- 
tion of Sir John Denham, and as it at 
present is lying on our table, we will 
add two specimens from it; and we 
think that in the next edition a few 
should be given: Denham is an unequal 
writer, and it would be necessary to 
read his work carefully through, and, 
had we had more leisure for the task, 
we should have no doubt found reason 
to increase the number of the poems 
selected. 

PSALM XIX. 
The heavens above and firmament 
Their Maker’s handiworks present, 
Most glorious and magnificent. 

Successive days and nights to each, 

Without the help of thought or speech, 

Their high Creator’s wonders teach. 
Their sound the whole earth does rehearse ; 
His knowledge does itself disperse 
Throughout the boundless universe. 

There he enthrones the sun, whose face, 

Like a fresh bridegroom, shines with 

grace ; 

Who, like a giant, runs his race. 


His progress round the world extends, 
And where his course begins it ends, 
Which light and heat to all things lends. 
God’s perfect law converts the heart ; 
His testimonies never start ; 
They wisdom to the weak impart. 


The statutes of the Lord are right, 
Filling our souls with great delight, 
So pure they bless our eyes with light. 

The face of God is clear and pure, 

And shall for ever so endure, 

His judgments righteous, true, and sure. 
Gold not so much commands our wills, 
Nor honey, which from combs distils, 
With greater or like sweetness fills ; 
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With care thy servants these regard, 
For, if they keep them, the reward 
Is great thy bounty hath prepar’d. 


What man his frequent lapses knows ? 

First what he blushes to disclose, 

Then what from bold presumption grows : 
For he who sins against his sense, 
Betraying his own innocence, 

Is guilty of the great offence. 


May what is spoke and thought by me, 
My strength and my Redeemer, be 
Accepted and approved by thee. 


PSALM XXXIX. 


I to my ways will take good heed, 
For fear my slippery tongue 

Should a strong bit and bridle need, 
Whilst me the wicked wrong. 


Thus J, constrained, in silence stood, 
Afraid of speaking ill ; 

That I forbore e’en speaking good, 
Till sin my heart did fill. 


Then, Lord, said I, I beg of thee, 
My latter end to know; 

The number of my days to me 
And all my frailty show. 


Our longest age is but a span, 
Which nothing is to thee ; 
And, in his best estate, poor man 
Is empty vanity. 
He walks in a fantastic show, 
His business all is vain ; 
He heaps up wealth, but does not know 
What hands those heaps shall gain. 


Now let me know the final scope 
At which poor mortals aim : 

From my great sins ’tis all my bope 
That thou wilt me reclaim. 


Yet why should I a mark exposed 
To fools’ derision stand ? 

Not by my own my mouth is closed, 
But thy immortal hand. 

Oh, Lord! from me thy strokes remove, 
Lest I by them should die ; 

When thy rebukes our sins reprove, 
Men turn to vanity. 

Now, Lord, thy audience do n't defer, 
But a poor pilgrim hear : 

I am a wandering sojourner, 
As all my fathers were. 

Attend but a short space, till I 
May gather strength before, 

Like a thin shadow, hence I fly, 
And then appear no more. 


It is only want of space that pre- 
vents our giving two or three more 
extracts from this volume, which is 
scarce, and not often to be procured. 
It was published at the earnest request 


of Archbishop Sharpe, and printed in 
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1714, and edited by H. Woodford, 
with a dedication to the Earl of Derby, 
who had married a grand-daughter of 
Sir John Denham. The manuscript 
copy is still, we presume, in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Derby’s family. 
There is an interesting preface to this 
volume by Sir John Denham. He 
speaks of his old master Virgil, and his 
NEW MASTER Davin. He says he was 
solicited by the clergy and laity to 
make the translation; that he con- 
sulted the best commentators; first, 
his old friend Dr. Hammond,—next, 
the three best paraphrasts, Buchanan, 
Woodford, and Sandys. ‘“ The first,” 
he says, “ is a most lietintied poet, and 
nearest the ancients of any that I have 
seen, except that great ornament of 
the last age, Grotius. The style of his 
version is sound and just, and always 
suited to his subject; sothat the learned 
Pope Urban VIII. who was likewise 
an excellent poet, said of it, ‘”’ Twas 
ity it was written by so great a 
1eretic, for otherwise it should have 
been sung in all churches under his 
authority.” Of Dr. Woodford’s he 
says, ‘ lis verse is not for singing, 
but for reading; and I am sorry he 
did not separate his own conceptions 
from the author's. If it had stood by 
itself, or as comment or descant, it 
would have been a very fine piece, 
having nothing heterogeneal or inco- 
herent with the sense of David; and, 
had it only touched the hem of the 
garment, it would have looked like the 
well-shadowed colours wrought about 
the Church’s vest of gold in the Can- 
ticles,” &c. Of the third he observes, 
“ Mr. Sandys is more musical, in some 
respects, than Dr. Woodford, but as 
short of him in depth as he is in length, 
—shorter than he in his stanzas, but 
much more short in his fancy, and 
more alien to the text. For Dr. 
Woodford’s length is only in order to 
fluency and roundness of expression, 
and the better to fit his paraphrase for 
rivate meditation and delight, which 

would not willingly have lost. But 
Mr. Sandys's brevity makes him now 
and then irregular, obscure, and with- 
out that agreeable taste which becomes 
so weighty an argument.” 

As it is always worth while to listen 
when a distinguished poet speaks of 
his brethren, we shall add a few lines 
more: “For other translations after 
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the common length and measure, I most 
approve Mr. Barton's of any that I 
have seen, who, being a great Hebre- 
cian, brings his version very near the 
original. Yet even he, as the rest of 
the translators, though he has not 
paraphrased, has used frequently the 
figure periphrasis or circumlocution, 
and, either to make the rhyme more 
easy, or the sense more plain, has 
made the whole work languishing and 
enervous. King James's version I 
have not seen, nor Sir Philip Sidney’s ; 
and I find the last, in his Arcadia, very 
unhappy in his verse.” 

Denham blames the former trans- 
lators for using the same measure in 
almost every psalm, instead of adapt- 
ing the measure to the subject and 
feeling displayed. He says he should 
oftener have used verse of ten sylla- 
bles, but verse of this length being 
incapable to be ordinarily sung (thoug 
against the opinion of some very 
learned judges), I made none of them 
beyond eight syllables, the number of 
the Hundredth Psalm, the most grave 
and graceful of all our tunes. 

He then mentions Dr. - Wilkins, the 
Bishop of Chester, a person not only 
of much, but most refined learning, 
who took most care of this child of his 
brain, and adds that if poesy appeared 
so fatally divorced from good sense 
and divinity that it was impossible 
they should meet again, yet he could 
not but mention with honour his friend 
Mr. Cowley, who was the first of late 
who offered to redeem her from that 
slavery, when this depraved age has 
prostituted her to all imaginable un- 
cleanness. Then lamenting the pro- 
fanerless of the age in which he lived, 
and the bold licentiousness, he says, 
“ Dr. Brown might have done well to 

lace in the catalogue of his Vulgar 
ol the great addiction some have 
to a version so barbarous, and wherein 
is exposed to contempt the most noble 
and highest part of holy Scripture, the 
work of inspired minds all of it, and 
amongst all these of two, the greatest 
of their kind, Moses and David; one 
of whom God calls his friend, the other 
the man after his own heart.” 

The editor of this volume, Mr. 
Woodford, in his dedication observes, 
“ The fine genius of Sir John Denham 
appears everywhere in his former 
writings; yet in this, the product of 
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his piety and his retired years, he 
seems even to have excelled himself.” 
And again, “ We may observe in the 
present version a most devout eleva- 
tion of soul, and wonderful energy 
and beauty of expression. How com- 
eae is our poet even in a very 
ittle! and how like the character of 
his own Thames, 


Strong, without rage; without o’erflowing, 
full. 


So that all his other monuments raised 
by verse to perpetuate his memory 
seem mere vanity to this, and unworthy 
to be compared with this excellent 
design, which is fitted for the service 
of the Church of God.” 

We have now only further to re- 
mark, that it will be necessary to 
moderate our expectations with regard 
to any future versions of the Psalms. 
Our prose translation in the Bible 
version will never be equalled for sim- 
plicity and grandeur of expression,— 
never exceeded for harmony of num- 
bers and sublimity of language. We 
should lay it down as a rule, that of 
ancient poetry, as of Hebrew or Greek, 
when transferred into modern lan- 
guages, the best vehicle is prose. A 
prose translation of Homer, such as 
we imagine could be made, would be 
a far brighter mirror of the blind old 
man than either Cowper or Pope ; and 
we must keep in mind the dictum of 
Dr. Johnson on this subject, “In sacred 
poetry who has succeeded ?” 





Catholic Safeguards against the Errors, 
§c. of the Church of Rome. By 
James Brogden, A.M. Vol. I. 
THE merit of such volumes as 

these is to be found in the skilfulness 

and judgment shown in the selection, 
both as regards the learning and abi- 
lities of the writers and the success 
with which they have treated the ar- 
gument and vanquished their oppo- 
nent. The subjects discussed in the 
present volume are those that relate 
to the very leading points between the 

Romish and the Refprmed Churches, 

as Purgatory, Prayer to Saints, Invo- 

cation of the Virgin, Image Worship, 

Transubstantiation, Auricular Confes- 

sion, Indulgencies, &c. The names of 


the writers are among the most emi- 
nent of our theologians, as those of 


Usher, Andrews, Hall, Jeremy Taylor, 
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Stillingfleet, &c. It would be wrong 
to give such praise to any part of these 
as would seem to disparage the others, 
for they all are distinguished for very 
sound scriptural knowledge, extensive 
and profound learning, and powerful 
reasoning ; but as the subject has been 
lately brought before the public, and 
indeed judicially discussed in one of 
the ecclesiastical courts, we recom- 
mend to the reader’s attention the 
treatise Of Prayer for the Dead, by 
Archbishop Usher. One great object 
the learned prelate had in view was to 
show 


‘¢ That the commemoration and prayers 
for the dead used by the ancient Church 
had not any relation unto their purgatory ; 
and therefore, whatever they were, Popish 
prayers we are sure they were not.”’ 


The prayers in the ancient Church 
seem indeed to be widely separated 
from the language and intent of the 
Church of Rome, for her Precationes 
pro Mortuis seem rather “memorials 
of rest to the souls departed—oblations 
and prayers having reference to such 
as rested from their labours, and not 
unto any souls which were thought to 
be tormented in purgatory,” &c.; as in 
the Liturgies of the Egyptian Churches. 
“Be mindful, O Lord! ofall thy saints. 
Vouchsafe to remember all thy saints 
which have pleased thee from the be- 
ginning: our holy fathers, the patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, con- 
fessors, preachers, evangelists, and all 
the souls of the just which have died in 
the faith ; and especially the holy, glo- 
rious, the evermore Virgin, Mary the 
mother of God, and St John, the 
Forerunner, the Baptist and Martyr, 
St. Mark, the Apostle, Evangelist, and 
Martyr, St. Stephen, the first Deacon 
and yr,” &c. And in the Li- 
pes. bf the Church of Constantinople, 
ascribed to St. Chrysostom— 


‘‘We offer unto thee the reasonable 
service for those who are at rest in the 
Saith,—our forefathers, fathers, patriarchs, 
prophets, and apostles, preachers, evange- 
lists, martyrs, confessors, religious persons, 
and every spirit perfected in the faith ; but 
especially for our most holy, immaculate, 
most blessed Lady, the Mother of God, 
and ever Virgin Mary,’’ &c. 

‘¢ Divers instances,”” says the learned 
prelate, “ of the like practice in the ages fol- 
lowing I have produced in another place, 
to which I will add some few more, to the 
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end that the reader may from them ob- 
serve how long the primitive institution 
of the Church did hold up head among 
the tares that grew up with it, and, in the 
end, did quite choke and extinguish it. 
Our English Saxons had learned of Gre- 
gory to pray for relief of those souls that 
were supposed to suffer pain in purgatory ; 
and yet the intruding of that novelty was 
not able to jostle out the ancient usage of 
making prayers and oblations for them 
which were not doubted to have been at 
rest in God’s kingdom,” &c. 


One quotation more, and then we 
must commend our readers to the 
treatise itself. 


‘¢ Now, having thus declared unto what 
kind of persons the Commemorations or- 
dered by the ancient Church did extend, 
the next thing that cometh to conside- 
ration is, what we are to conceive of the 
primary intention of those prayers that 
were appointed to be made therein. And 
here we understand, that, first, prayers of 
praise and thanksgiving were presented 
unto God for the dlessed estate that the 
party deceased was now entered upon ; 
whereunto were afterwards added prayers 
of deprecation and petition, that God 
would be pleased to forgive him his sins, 
to keep him from hell, and to place him 
in the kingdom of heaven; which kind of 
intercessions, however at first they were 
well meant (as we shall hear), yet, in pro- 
cess of time, they proved an occasion of 
confirming men in divers errors, especially 
when they began once to be applied, not 
only to the good, but to evil livers also, 
unto whom, by the first institution, they 
were never intended,” &c. 


One great object of the learned 
prelate, and of the writers in the Re- 
formed Church, was to separate en- 
tirely such prrens as the ancient and 
primitive Church used from the Romish 
doctrine of purgatory, and to enforce 
the distinction between “the tempo- 
rary pains of purestory and the ever- 
lasting pains of hell,” and to confound 
which distinction the Romish missals 
changed the expression ‘“ pcnas zeter- 
nas” into “peenas inferni,” under a 
general term shrouding purgatory, 
which they would have men believe was 
one of the lodges of hell, &c. 


A Peep into Toorkistan. By Captain 
R. Burslem. 
THIS little volume, the author 
says, is a record of a few weeks 
snatched from a soldicr’s life in Aff- 
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ghanistan, and spent in travels through 
regions which few Euro have 
visited before. The notes from which 
it is compiled were written on the 
desert mountains of Central Asia, 
&e. The chief part of the country 
visited lies between Cabul and Balkh, 
to penetrate to which latter city was 
the author’s object; but he was pre- 
vented by the difficulties and dangers 
attending expeditions in those regions, 
inhabited by as lawless and plunder- 
ing a set of freebooters as exists on the 
globe. Our author's tour took place 
only two short years before the great 
catastrophe which befell our armies, 
and yet all appeared tranquil, and the 
British power paramount and invinci- 
ble. e author joined Lieutenant 
Stuart, who had orders to survey the 
asses of the Hindoo Koosh, which few 
nglishmen had ever traversed. The 
chief features of this elevated country 
are lofty mountains divided by narrow 
barren passes and rocky defiles. The 
climate is very hot in summer, and 
cold in winter : often the thermometer 
being above 100 in the day, with a 
sharp frost at night. Apricots and 
mulberries, and delicious grapes, are 
the chief fruits; but they have also 
aches, apples, and walnuts in season. 
The only animals mentioned are wild 
sheep and goats on the mountains, 
except the little jerboa, the latter 
however being rare. Tea is the 
favourite beverage, drank according to 
the Tartar fashion, with fat and salt, 
like weak greasy soup. At Cabul the 
highest price for tea is 5/. for 2 pounds, 
but this of very rare quality, and the 
leaf so fine on | fragrant that a mere 
pinch suffices a moderate party. This 
superfine leaf reaches Cabul from 
China through Thibet, always main- 
taining its price. The most acceptable 
resent a traveller could offer in 
oorkistan, would be fire arms and tea. 
The latter is a luxury they indulge in 
to excess, ogre. it after every meal ; 
but they can seldom procure it with- 
out the assistance of the firelock. Per- 
haps the following narrative of an 
event for which the writer can per- 
sonally vouch, will give a more clear 
and striking notion of the society and 
people than any observation of our 
own. 
* Our bugles had just sounded the first 
call to dinner, when a few officers who 
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were standing in front of the camp ob- 
served a woman with a black veil, walking 
hurriedly from some dark-looking object, 
and proceeding in the direction of that part 
of the camp occupied by the Affghan 
forces under Prince Timour Shah, the 
Shah Zada, heir apparent to the throne of 
Cabul. On approaching the object, it 
was discovered to be a man lying on the 
ground, with his hands tied behind him, 
his throat half severed, with three stabs 
in his breast, and two gashes across his 
stomach. The mangled wretch was still 
breathing, and a medical man being at 
hand, measures were instantly taken most 
calculated to save his life, but without 
success, and in a quarter of an hour he 
was a corpse. Familiar as we were with 
scenes which in our own happy land would 
have excited the horror and disgust of 
every man possessed of the common feel- 
ings of humanity, there was something in 
this murder which caused us to make 
inquiries, and the reader will hardly be- 
lieve me, when [I tell him, that the victim 
met his fate with the knowledge and con- 
sent of Timour Shah. The woman whom 
we first observed was the legal murderess. 
She had that morning been to the Shah 
Zada, and sworn on the Koran that the 
deceased, many years back, had murdered 
her husband, and ran away with his other 
wife. She had demanded relief according 
to the Mahommedan law,—blood for 
blood. — The Shah Zada offered this 
woman a considerable sum of money if 
she would waive her claim to right of per- 
sonally inflicting the punishment on the 
delinquent, and allow the man to be de- 
livered over to his officers of justice, pro- 
mising a punishment commensurate with 
the crime he had committed. But the 
woman persisted in her demand according 
to the Koran. Her victim was bound 
and delivered to her hands. She had him 
conducted in front of the prince’s camp, 
about 300 yards off, and effected her in- 
human revenge with an Affghan knife, a 
fit instrument for such a purpose,’’ &c. 


The Country House, and other Poems. 

By James Prior, F.S.A. ec. 

MR. PRIOR has chosen an agree- 
able subject in his longer poem, and 
has treated it with much poetical 
ability. It is therefore better to oc- 
cupy the little space we can command 
with extracts from the author’s work 
than with useless observations of our 
own. In Part the First we meet “ The 
Village Wedding.” 

What may yon cheerful group and music tell, 


Soft = looks, gay dress, and chiming 
? 











| 
| 
| 
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The village wedding. Who of temper’d mould 
Can on true hearts attuned to love look cold? 
Here blend all kindly feelings for our race, 
And beam from e’en the passing stranger’s 
face. 
O’er them the cordial benediction rung— 
“May they be happy!”—pour’d by every 
tongue. 
All save the bride at ease—in humour gay— 
What varying thoughts her mind and face dis- 
play: (arise, 
Home, husband, friends, all new! as these 
Smiles light her cheeks, while tears bedew her 
eyes ; - 
Not sorrow’s, but for sever’d links in life— 
The stake she play’d for won—to be a wife. 
Yet on her joy intrudes some fem’nine fear— 
Fond of her lord, yet former friends how dear ! 
The hearth that nurs’d her ne’er to be forgot ; 
Will that which waits her prove a happier spot ? 


From the second part we add the por- 
trait of the Smuggler. 


Who from the wood emerging mounts the 
stile 
In doubt? who trills his song—returns awhile— 
Retires—casts quick and furtive glances here, 
And seeming boldness shows mid mingled 
fear? [time, 
The smuggler. He, too, loves the midnight 
Akin in danger oft—sometimes in crime, 
If crime that be where most a part will bear, 
Censure the smuggler, yet in smuggling share ; 
For, though around all know him, none expose 
His name, the wares he vends, or track he 
goes. 
His frame and features long impress’d I scan, 
A cool though venturous, fierce yet wary man ; 
Nor young nor old, but just that stage of life 
When art and daring blend for trick or strife ; 
Not tall, but broad, in massive power he stood, 
Robust, with twice the strength of man endued. 
Compact of limb, with agile step he trod, 
As he whose hours are pass’d in fields abroad. 
Care through a broad red face had furrows 
drill’d, 
Where brooding cunning every furrow fill’d. 
Beneath an ample hat, which slouch’d he wore, 
Roll’d large grey eyes, which every nook ex- 
plore ; 
Alarm’d, he show’d it not, when near to view 
Some stranger came, yet sidelong look’d him 
through. 
Bold in his air, his speech yet subtle seem’d ; 
Quick each to use, as either best he deem’d, 
*T was his to jest or threaten, frown or smile; 
Lawless to live, if not by force, by wile; 
Fearless, yet judg’d the deadly feud to shun; 
Prone most to fight—by prudence urg’d torun, 
No eye like his could latent danger tell, 
First to discern it, foremost to repel; 
No blood he shed, yet were his fights not few, 
And many a fiscal guardian overthrew, 
His was the hour when cthers fly the shore, 
When thunders roll, winds rage, or torrents 
pour: (veils, 
When night or storm the watch’d and watcher 
Shoreward the free trade lading safely sails, 
Borne from the beach with magic speed to fill 
The cave near which flash signals from yon hill; 
7 


No bush, or creek, or gate to him unknown, 

By-paths and doubling tracks in woods his 
own, 

Where screen’d, secure of safety or of flight, 

He prowls, suppos’d a spirit of the night, 

And, like a spirit, harmless flits, if you 

His venture touch not, nor his path pursue. 

One priz’d companion shar’d his daily course, 


. A tall and bony, fleet and docile horse ; 


Well train’d, his master’s words were under- 
stood ; [flood. 
Well-bred, ne’er flagg’d at slough, or hill, or 
No whip disgraced him—no reproach he knew ; 
’Twas but a whisper and away he flew. 
Such as this man are thousands on our strand, 
Art, skill, decision, courage at command, 
Who, higher born, to nobler objects school’d, 
Might have to victory led, or nations rul’d. 


We must close our extracts with one 
sonnet as a specimen. 


RIDGWAY HOUSE, PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Cresting the summit of a gentle height, 
The southern breeze oft breathing o’er thy 
breast, 
Thy noisy rooks and murm’ring firs at rest, 
Ridgway, thine evening calm imparts delight. 
The eye, with all to soothe or gladden blest, 
Finds varied prospects grow upon its sight. 
Now cultur’d scenes, or homesteads rich, in- 
vite; ({dress’d, 
Now Canstow’s woods, in darken’d foliage 
Shelve to yon vale, where Cheddar slowly 
flows ; 
Its banks, with osiers, alders, willows spread, 
A fresher beauty on the landscape throws, 
While fishers snatch its tenants from their 


bed; 
Or if I turn, departed grandeur lowers 
From yon majestic rock, Lawhadder’s ruin’d 
towers. 

There are other poems in the vo- 
lume written with equal taste and 
feeling, but which we have no room to 
quote, having already exceeded our 
usual limits, which seldom allow us to 
do justice to what is of superior merit. 





Jerusalem, and other Poems. By 
V. 'T’. Maudson. 

THE author is a scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and many 
of the poems were composed, he says, 
as school exercises. It is seldom that a 
schoolboy writes correctly: and it is 
not much to his discredit not to do what 
few, except such prodigies of genius as 
Cowley and Pope, can accomplish. We 
had marked in our copy expressions 
and lines that were necessary to be 
altered and improved; but, on second 
thoughts, we have considered it as 
hardly fair to a young author to be 
dwelling on his defects, and he will, 
as his taste improves and his reading 
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extends, discover them himself; there- 
fore our advice is summed up in a few 
words. Write with as much care as 
you can, and read diligently and con- 
stantly the best poets. Spenser, Mil- 
ton, and Dryden should never be out 
of a young poet’s pocket, except when 
they arein his hand; and let him beware 
of reading too much of his contempo- 
raries, lest he become an imitator of 
their style, and unintentionally a copier 
of their thoughts. We say this as we 
find some expressions in these poems 
resembling too strongly what we re- 
collect in the works of the leading 
poets of the day, who, with all their 
genius, are not safe models of imitation. 
We give as a specimen— 


BEAUTY. 


Some sportive Lards of Beauty sing, 

And, raptur’d with the charmer, fling 

In rich profusion lavish praise 

On her, the mistress of their lays. 

Her every charm their strains enhance ; 
They paint a magic in her glance, 
Bewitching lustre in her eye; 

While Worth neglected standeth by, 
Unnoticed in the rhapsody. 


The enchantress Beauty—she alone 
Can wake a soul-transporting tone 
From pleasing, sweet, yet wanton lyres, 
Which modest Virtue ne’er inspires : 
Her comely habit they despise, 

And see no meaning in her eyes; 

Those meek domestic graces shun 

That knit two loving hearts in one. 
Beauty alone emits a beam 

To light their minds and warm their theme ; 
Beauty alone the minstrels sing, 

The goddess of their carolling, 

Virtue’s attractive powers suppress, 
And speak Love’s magnet—loveliness. 


Yet Beauty is a summer rose, 

Which cannot bear the wintry snows, 
But droops within an hour; 

Though sight esteem its fading bloom, 

*Tis Virtue lends it the perfume 
Which lives when dead [the ?] flower. 


No worth resides in beauty’s beam 
Unless with truth and worth it teem; 
Those beauties of the soul: 
True, it is lovely, clear, and bright, 
But glisters as the stellar light, 
To gild fair Virtue’s pole. 





On the Reverence due to Holy Places. 
By the author of “ Remarks on Eng- 
lish Churches.” Third Edition much 
enlarged. 32mo. 


MR. MARKLAND may congratu- 
late himself, with great reason, on the 
happy results of the exertions he has 
contributed to the ee ony and re= 

Gent, Mag, You. XAVIL 
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novation of the ecclesiastical struc- 
tures of his ames ; and we may add 
that, as a guide, he has this further 
merit,—he is too sound and experi- 
enced a churchman to allow his judg- 
ment to be led astray, like those of 
some younger men, into the re- 
adoption of those superfluous and ido- 
latrous ornaments which, together with 
others of a more estimable character, 
were swept away by the indiscrimi- 
nating zeal of our puritanical reform- 
ers. In many quarters, we fear, the 
spirit of revival is now carried to a 

ernicious extreme; the taunt which 

as been applied, and unjustly ap- 
plied, to sober antiquaries,—much of 
whose satisfaction arises rather from 
contrasting modern things with old, cer- 
tainly attaches itself to many “ ecclesi- 
ologists,” who seem ready to adopt any 
thing that wears an ancient type ; 
carelessly disregarding, if not insi- 
diously rejoicing in, the circumstance 
that such type may introduce a leaven 
of fictitious legend, if not of doctrinal 
error. 

Whilst this is one of the dangers 
with which the Church of England is 
now threatened, we cannot but derive 
some reassurance from the popularit 
of Mr. Markland’s works, in which 

ood taste and sound judgment go 

and in hand. We need recommend 
them only to those who have not seen 
them, and point out to those who have 
that the present volume has received 
considerable additions. On the subject 
of ornamental windows we find some 
excellent suggestions, particularly with 
regard to our metropolitan cathedral, 
to which we would wish to direct 
especial attention : 

‘* One who visits the cathedral of Salis- 
bury immediately after that of Winchester, 
will, from the profusion of naked windows 
in the former, be struck by its garish as- 
pect ; itis indeed open to Lord Bacon’s ob- 
jection, being so full of glass that you can 
scarcely tell where to be out of the sun. 
The same observation once applied to the 
parish church of St. James, Westminster, 
built by Wren; but a fine east window, 
very recently placed there by Mr. Wailes, 
has partially cured this defect, and will 
doubtless lead to further decorations of a 
like kind in that building. May not the 
introduction of painted glass into St. 
George’s, St. James’s, and other churches 
in London, be the means of bringing it 
at length into the a cathedral of the 
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métropolis ; a beginning being there made 


with the three large altar windows ? What 
a different aspect would at once be given, 


“py such an addition, to this now cold and 


cheerless pile. If the question of ex- 
pense be sometimes started as a difficulty, 
it should be known that stained glass— 
though it ought to be an invariable ac- 
companiment to a church whenever it is 
practicable—is not essential towards ob- 
taining the desired effect. Those windows 


in the Temple Church, which have not. 


yet received this great ornament, and the 
opaque, clouded glass in St. Paul’s 
Church, Knightsbridge, are proofs that a 
grave solemn light may be diffused 
throughout a building at a comparatively 
light charge. Quarries with simple pat- 
terns, crossed with texts of scripture, 
might also be advantageously introduced. 
The Puritans of past days destroyed the 
‘ perfyte glass and orient colours and 
imagery,’ contending that the ‘ white 
panes and white glass’ better admitted 
* the new light of the Gospel.’ Happily 
the taste which has been rekindled will 
rapidly tend to bring forth dormant ta- 
lent, and revive this beautiful branch of 
art; while the author’s recommendations 
of memorial windows, as substitutes for 
marble monuments and tablets, will fur- 
ther promote this end. From the very 
general adoption of that suggestion, it 
appears to have accorded well with the 
religious feeling of the day, and thus le- 
gitimate ornaments for the churches will 
be combined with tributes of affection.’’ 


The Practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts ; 
with forms. By Henry Charles Coote, 
Proctor in Doctors’ Commons, and 
one of the Examiners of the Judicial 
Committee of Her Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council, and the 
Arches and Prerogative Courts of 
Canterbury. 

ALTHOUGH weare not in the habit 
of expressing our editorial opinions upon 
the merits of legal books, there is a 
peculiarity in the present work giving 
it a claim upon our attention which 
others of the same class do not possess. 
The powerful support which the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts have afforded to the 
English Church against the hostility 
which in some form and to some ex- 
tent has always pursued her, whether 
it has been displayed in openly violent 
attempts to subvert her, or in the 
more insidious machinations of traitors 
within her own pale, naturally raises 
the curiosity to learn some particulars 
of their history, and, if practicable, 
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some information upon their modus 
operandi. 

We believe that a work on this sub- 
ject has been a desideratum for a long 
period, and Mr. Coote is the only 
practitioner in modern times who has 
come forward to supply such deficiency. 

Mr. Coote has prefaced his book 
with an historical introduction, “the 
scope of which (to use his own words,) 
is principally to shew that the subject 
matter of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
has flowed naturally and legally into 
its present channels,” and we thmk he 
has successfully supported his position, 
and refuted, by authenticated facts, 
the absurd charges of usurpation made 
by the Humes and Publicolas of our 
own and former days against the ec- 
clesiastical courts. 

It is worthy of notice in this in- 
troduction that Mr. Coote has made 
an ample use of the Archiepiscopal 
Registra, an original and highly in- 
teresting source of information, which 
has been long and unaccountably 
neglected, and to which we would 
urge the attention of others as a 
storehouse of medieval authority, not 
only on questions relating to the 
Church, but also on the social life and 
manners of the times. 

It is well known that the head- 
quarters of the ecclesiastical courts 
in London are at Doctors’ Commons, 
where there is a good supply of able 
judges and accomplished advocates, 
and a college for their use. Although 
the college does not date earlier than 
the reign of Elizabeth, the bar of the 
ecclesiastical courts is coeval with their 
institution, and both when canonists 
were in power, and long afterwards, 
many distinguished statesmen have 
issued from its recesses. In ancient 
times Lyndewode surrendered the 
officialate of the Arches Court for 
the labours and honours of a foreign 
mission. Wolsey and Bonner were 
eminent in similar capacities, and 
Sir George Lee and Dr. Nicholl in 
later days are equally illustrious ex- 
amples in the same direction. These 
instances illustrate the dignity of the 
ecclesiastical advocate; and, in the 
course of our antiquarian reading, we 
have found a curious contemporary 
notice, that the office was also pro- 
ductive of more substantial advantages 
than merely an honorary distinction. 
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Amongst the petitions to the Par- 
liament in 1330 is one preferred by 
John of Shoreditch, advocate of the 
Court of Arches, who, having been 
made “clerk of the Common Bench” 
by Edward I. had lost his place, ap- 
peony, on the accession of the new 
ing.* The petition urges that in 
order to enter the late king’s service 
he. had left “les profits et avauntages 
q'il soleit acquerir, ou pourchacer, par 
ocasserie en la Court des Arches, 
que n’estoientz mie petitz.” 

Mr. Coote appears to have executed 
his task with precision and accuracy, 
and so far as we can judge the student 
of ecclesiastical practice will find all 
that he requires in the present work, 
in which the pans of law are 
not only carefully defined, but are also 
copiously illustrated by the necessary 
forms and precedents now employed 
in the courts. 





Picturesque Antiquities of Ipswich: a 
selection from the remains of Ancient 
Edifices existing in that Town, drawn 
aid etched by Frederick Russel and 
Walter Hagreen. The Descriptions 
by John Wodderspoon. Folio. 
“The Picturesque Antiquities of 

Ipswich,” says the editor, “ consist 

essentially in those of a domestic cha- 

racter; and so prolific is the parish 
of St. Clement in ancient houses, that 
its principal street yet contains many 
examples of the days of Elizabeth and 
James, in almost their pristine condi- 
tion. The embayed window, the lofty 
gable, the delicately pointed hip-knob, 
the ornamented barge-board, the par- 
getted front decorated with groups of 
fruit, lines of foliage, or grotesque 
caryatides, meet the eye in several di- 
rections. Within are found ceilings 
with ornamented pendants, deeply 
grooved beams, and fire-places charged 
with the heraldic coats of forgotten 
founders. Many such structures yet 
remain for other artists to depict, and 
future antiquaries to interest them- 
selves, in the scattered memorials of 
their curious, but often extremely ob- 

secure, history.” But, to judge from a 

subsequent passage of the same pre- 

face, this inheritance of future artists 
and antiquaries is not much to be 





* Rot. Parl. vol. II. Petitions in Par- 
liament. 


relied upon : as “ within the period of 
the commencement of this work and 
its completion six subjects delineated 
in its pages have fallen before the 
spirit of modern improvement, and in 
the course of a few years it is not im- 
probable others may with them have 
passed into oblivion. The Grammar- 
school and buildings occupied as a 
Bridewell, erected out of the posses- 
sions of the Friars Preachers, the Old 
Shire-hall, the Old Custom House, 
though in being when the ‘ Picturesque 
Antiquities’ were originally in prepa- 
ration, are now either entirely gone, 
or await but the order of removal.” 
The old Shire Hall was a meeting- 
house-looking place ; the Custom- 
house one with five lofty roofs, and 
surrounded by a colonnade. The 
Grammar-school, of which Mr, Rus- 
sel has given interior and exterior 
views, was a relic of monastic times. 
Besides these, we are ponte with 
the brick gateway of Wolsey’s College, 
already pretty well known from former 
prints ; the ancient timber roof of St. 
Mary Key, which has now travelled 
all the way to a new church at Chol- 
derton, Wilts ; and several very inter- 
esting specimens of timber-archi- 
tecture. Of these, the ancient house 
recently standing in Star-lane is one 
of those few examples which afford a 
complete idea of the open-shop archi- 
tecture of ancient times. Among the 
other plates there are two or three 
timber gateways, two or three carved 
corner-posts, and several interesting 
exteriors of subsequent periods. ‘The 
plates are altogether eighteen in num- 
ber, and are very creditable to the 
etching needle of Mr. Hagreen ; and 
the work possesses not only a local in- 
terest, as commemorative of the ancient 
features of Ipswich, but will be gene- 
rally interesting to those who study 
our old timber-architecture. 


Milton's Paradise Lost. (Phonotypic 
Edition.) Isaac Pitman. 

THIS new edition of one of the 
masterpieces of English literature 
claims especial notice as the first com- 
plete book (except elementary works) 
that has been printed in accordance 
with a new style of orthography, which 
is beginning to occupy a considerable 
share of attention. In our number 
for Nov. 1845, we gave a short notice 
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of the phonetic systems proposed by 
Mr. Pitman and his coadjutors in this 
scheme of literary reform; and, since 
that time, their progress in public 
opinion has been such that their ad- 
vocates presage, more confidently than 
ever, their ultimate success and adop- 
tion. 
This is not, it is true, the first scheme 
_ of orthographical reform that has been 
suggested ; but it is, we believe, the first 
that has ever made many converts be- 
yond the projectors themselves, and it is 
now said to number 20,000. The un- 
philosophical character of our present 
orthography has long been lamented 
by those whose attention has been di- 
rected to the subject; and Sir John 
Herschel has given the following very 
strong testimony to the advantages 
which would arise from the adoption 
of a phonetic alphabet :—“ We have 
here (in a scheme which Sir John 
Herschel explains in the article cited) 
the fewest letters with which it is pos- 
sible to write English; but, on the 
other hand, with the addition of two 
or three more vowels, and as many 
consonants, every known language 
might probably be reduced to writing, 
so as to preserve an exact correspond- 
ence between the writing and pro- 
nunciation, which would be one of the 
most valuable acquisitions, not only to 
philologists, but to mankind; _facili- 
tating the intercourse between nations, 
and laying the foundation of the first 
step towards a universal language,— 
one of the great desiderata at which 
mankind ought to aim by common 
consent.” (Article “Sound,” in the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana, par. 367). 
The greatest evil of the present 
system of spelling consists in the difli- 
culties which it places in the way of 
the learner: yet this is not, strange to 
say, generally appreciated as its real 
importance demands. The fact is, that 
we, who have by four or five years’ 
labour succeeded in mastering the ec- 
centricities of English spelling, and 
have overcome these difficulties, or 
nearly so (for there are many persons, 
among those who have enjoyed the 
best opportunities of learning, who are 
obliged to carry a pocket edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary to enable them 
to write a letter), look down from the 
height we have attained .upon the 
rugged road by which we have reached 
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it, and the obstacles which so much 
impeded our progress upon it are lost 
sight of, while what is in reality, and 
was once felt by us to be, toilsome and 
difficult appears easy and level. But 
those in humble circumstances, whose 
parents cannot afford to keep them at 
school long enough to master in child- 
hood this absolutely necessary step in 
the road to knowledge, are condemned 
to remain shut out; for we may state — 
with confidence that the instances of 
adults having learnt to read and spell 
properly are extremely rare. 

hat phonotypy provides us with a 
practical remedy for. these evils has 
been satisfactorily proved by Messrs. 
Andrews and Boyle, of Boston, U.S. 
teaching a class of adult negroes, who 
were previously entirely illiterate, to 
read in 72 hours, under circumstances 
of peculiar disadvantage. This fact is 
attested by four American gentlemen, 
and the particulars may be found in 
the Phonotypic Journal for July 
1846. 

With regard to the advantages which 
would arise to many in this, but to 
all in the next, generation by the 
adoption of phonotypy, there would 
be little difference of opinion; but, as 
an objection, founded on the supposed 
injury which the science of etymology 
might suffer from the disuse of the 
present spelling, has been very strongly 
and generally urged against it, it will 
be well to inquire how far it may be 
admitted as valid. 

That there are many words, espe- 
cially of Latin derivation, in fixing the 
spelling of which far greater regard 
has been had to etymology than to 
phonetic truth, there can be no ques- 
tion; but there is also a considerable 
class whose etymology, far from re- 
ceiving any elucidation from the spell- 
ing, is even obscured by it. We will 
mention as instances the word island, 
not from insula, and the terminations 
of such words as defence, pretence, &c. 
But, even supposing all that is said on 
this ground of the advantage of the 
present spelling to etymologists were 
true, still, as an objection to phono- 
typy, it proceeds on the fallacy of as- 
suming that, were it adopted, the pre- 
sent orthography would be entirely 
lost, whereas etymologists would al- 
ways retain the power of ascertaining 
the Johnsonian spelling, and would of 
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course make that inquiry one of the 
first steps in their investigations. 

We have gone thus far into the ar- 
guments for and against the proposed 
reform, for the purpose of reducing 
the question simply to one of practi- 
eability. On this point we will only 
say that, if a sufliciently large number 
of persons can be persuaded to believe 
it practicable, there can be no doubt 
of its success; but if those who are 
convinced of its merits refuse their 
assistance, on the ground of believing 
it visionary and impracticable, the re- 
sult can only be certain failure. 

We have only room left to speak 
with high commendation of the manner 
in which this little book is got up, and 
especially of the appearance of the ty- 
pography, in which the new letters 
harmonise remarkably well with the 
general character of the Roman al- 
phabet. 


Xanthian Marbles—The Nereid Mo- 
nument ; an Historical and Mytholo- 
gical Essay. By W. W. Lloyd. 
8vo. pp. 109. 

THE recent acquisition of these 
valuable antiques by our national mu- 
seum somadl leads to an inquiry 
into their history and origin, both of 
which are veiled in the obscurity which 
a long succession of ages has thrown 
around them. To remove this veil, 
and develope the early history of the 
monuments, and of the people who 
raised them, as well as to explain the 
symbolic sculptures which ornament 
the more extraordinary and striking 
of the relics, have been the objects of 
Mr. Lloyd’s researches; and the result 
is, a very lucid explanation of the very 
curious subjects which were more im- 
mediately the objects of his research. 

The author considers that he discovers 
in the style of the ornaments an as- 
sociation of Greek and Asian charac- 
teristics, which will justify the conclu- 
sion that the Greek colonizers of Lycia 
had received from some Asian pre- 
cursors, or indigenz, a stimulus and 
impression of unusual energy; that 
we have before us, in the visible 
remains of the country, evidence of 
the reception of a decided tinge of 
Hellenism by a race entirely unallied ; 
and, as a contribution towards the his- 
tory of this ancient people, Mr. Lloyd 
offers these observations on a monu- 
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ment which he considers possesses no 
ordinary interest. The description of 
the structure which forms the subject 
of his essay, we give in the author's 
words :— 


‘‘ This structure, which, from its most 
conspicuous mythological decorations, may 
be styled the NEREID MONUMENT, was 
placed at the edge of the cliff forming the 
original acropolis of Xanthus. In conse- 
quence of this position, it suffered pecu- 
liarly from that fearful earthquake which 
has left its traces more or less on every 
monument of the city. The earthquake, 
however, if not the first, was the latest 
ravager, and the ruins remained as it left 
them, though gradually buried and over- 
grown, until the arrival of the English 
explorer, who, by carefully noting the po- 
sition of the fragments, succeeded in pro- 
ducing a restoration as satisfactory as 
elegant. 

‘‘ The drawing of the restoration, fur- 
nished by Sir Charles Fellows to the 
trustees of the British Museum, exhibits 
the monument as consisting of .an Ionic 
peristyle, on an elevated and inaccessible 
basement, the whole most elaborately 
enriched with historical and mythological 
sculptures. The basement is surrounded 
by two bands of bas-reliefs or friezes, the 
upper representing the storming of a for- 
tified city, with all its attendant accidents, 
—the lower and larger series a general 
battle of horse and foot, and between com- 
batants in Greek costume and others of 
somewhat Amazonian appearance, but 
easily identified as representations of 
Medes or Persians. There are four co- 
lumns at either front, and five at the 
sides; the intercolumniations are unusually 
wide, and, with the exception of four, oc- 
cupied by statues of female figures, in 
lively action, and with flying draperies, 
with marine emblems, shells, fish, &c., 
beneath their feet. The four exceptions 
are the corner lateral intercolumniations, 
on each of which is a lion, in the well- 
known menacing attitude of ancient mo- 
numents, with head to the ground and 
elevated hind quarters. The frieze of the 
cella represents sacrifices and funeral 
feasts. The cornice is peculiar, the place 
of the usual Ionic frieze being occupied 
by dentils, and the architrave sculp- 
tured with bas-reliefs of hunts, and battles, 
and funeral offerings. One half of the 
western pediment is missing; the half 
that remains presents warriors defending 
themselves against an enemy, of whom 
we can only say with certainty, from the 
prancing forefeet that are visible, that he 
was on horseback. 

‘¢ The eastern and more important pe- 
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diment is fortunately better preserved ; 
its tympanum is occupied by a seated 
god and goddess, surrounded by youth 
of either sex. The external angles are 
surmounted by youthful female figures, 
and the apex by a group of two young 
men, who support a child. 

‘“The external statues of the western 
pediment are much ruined, but appear to 
have been youthful and female, and are 
not associated with any trace of emblems.” 


(p. 9.) 


The historical sculptures, the author 
proceeds to say, forming the upper 
and lower friezes of the basement, are 
immediately recognisable as repre- 
sentations of the conquest of Lycia by 
the Persians, and the fall of Xanthus, 
as related by Herodotus. “When 
Harpagus,” says the historian, “ad- 
vanced with his army into the Xan- 
thian plain, the Lycians drew out, and, 
fighting few against many, displayed 
their valour; but, being worsted and 
shut up in the city, they collected in 
the acropolis their wives and children, 
wealth and slaves, and then set it on 
fire to burn the whole. Having done 
this, and mutually bound themselves 
by dreadful oaths, the Xanthians sal- 
lied, and died fighting to a man. Thus 
Harpagus obtained possession of Xan- 
thus.” To which Mr. Lloyd adds his 
conclusion, “ That the fall of Xanthus 
on this occasion is the subject of the 
bas-reliefs of our monument is evident 
on simple inspection, and even in detail 
they are in remarkable accordance 
with the historian. On the upper 
series we have the population as well 
as the militia seeking refuge in the 
town, troops rapidly advancing and 
mounting scaling-ladders, the manned 
walls, the desperate sally, the sacri- 
fice of the women, as well as an inci- 
dent not alluded to by the historian,— 
ah embassy of Lycian elders, appa- 
rently treating for terms.” 

The lower series of bas-reliefs may 
be supposed to represent a combat in 
open field which preceded the siege. 

he intercolumniated female dancing 
figures, one of the most singular fea- 
tures of the monument, the author 
states are visibly Nereides ; the marine 
emblems beneath their feet are sufficient 
to identify them, and their “iightly 
bounding ” attitudes are precisely those 
of the Nereides of the Orphic hymn. 
The eastern pediment, Mr, Lloyd con- 
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tinues, is divided between a god and 
goddess, surrounded by youths of 
their respective sexes; a mode of re- 
presentation which, taken in connexion 
with the further developement of the 
idea by the statues that decorate the 
roof, and also with the historical sculp- 
tures, identifies our monument as the 
agalma of Hephestus, fiery, and Aphro- 
dite, Uranian, and Olympian, cele- 
brated in the hymn of the Lycian Pro- 
clus. That the agalma here alluded 
tois that of which the British Museum 
now contains the most interesting re- 
mains is evinced by its site, by the 
associated divinities of the eastern pe- 
diment, and the unequivocal crop of 
a rising generation by which they 
are surrounded and surmounted, as 
well as by the exhibition on the bas- 
reliefs of the desperate valor of the Ly- 
cians, despite of which they did not es- 
cape extermination. “IthinkIean dis- 
cern,” adds Mr. Lloyd, “in themetaphor 
of a calm, a trace of the suggestiveness 
of the sea nymphs. Thus it would ap- 
pear that the monument was dedicated to 
the powers of prolific nature, as an ex- 
pression of gratitude for the restoration 
of the prosperity and population of the 
city, after the devastating conquest of 
Harpagus.” (p. 15.) We have no 
reason to differ with Mr. Lloyd’s elu- 
cidation of the monument; it appears 
clear and satisfactory, and is creditable 
to his research. The architecture, he 
adds, of the monument is less Lycian 
than Carian; as a tomb, it is not of 
the model peculiar to Lycia, but ana- 
logous to those of Caria, by his fami- 
liarity with which, indeed, it was that 
Sir Charles Fellows was led, in the 
first instance, to the happy idea of his 
restoration, a view of which forms the 
frontispiece to the volume, and gives 
a better idea of this curious monument 
than any description. 

The remainder of the volume is oc- 
cupied by dissertations, historical and 
mythological, in support of the author’s 
hypothesis, and further explanations 
of the curious subjects with which it 
is ornamented ; a portion of the work 
which will lead to many pleasing in- 
quiries on the mystical origin of the 
sculptures. A dissertation on the per- 
sonage known as “ Iarpagus the Mede” 
closes the volume, which we cordially 
recommend to the attention of such as 
wish to pursue more deeply the his- 
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torical and mythological character of 
the very singular sculptures which 
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have been added to our treasures in 
the British Museum. 





The Domestic Liturgy, and Family 
Chaplain. In two parts. By the Rev. 
T. Dale, M.A. 4to. pp. 327 and 385.— 
The name of the author of this work is 
so highly respected, as to dispense with 
much of the usual labour on our part, 
since we may take for granted that care 
has been taken, and judgment exercised, 
in the compilation and composition. 
“This work the says) has its origin in a 
want which has long been felt, and fre- 
quently expressed,” viz. of a Domestic 
Liturgy for persons whom distance or ill- 
ness prevents from attending on all or 
any of the Church’s Sabbath services. In 
the first portion they are adapted to lay 
use, for the heads of families, substituting, 
for instance, a prayer for the Absolution. 
The second portion is a selection of 
prayers and thanksgivings, for daily use 
in families, taken or adapted from the 
Liturgy; which, we may observe, fulfils 
in spirit the intention of our Liturgists, 
who originally contemplated a daily ser- 
vice ; and an Appendix of Prayers for the 
Sick is subjoined. The second part of the 
work, entitled “‘The Family Chaplain,” 
consists of sermons suited to the Sabbath 
services and festivals throughout the year, 
for which Mr. Dale professes himself re- 
sponsible. It was originally his intention 
to have made a selection from approved 
writers, but two objections interfered ; 
the first, that any selection, however care- 
ful, might have been supposed to lean 
towards some particular school of theology ; 
the second, that it would have wanted 
connection. Whether these sermons were 
written expressly for this work, or whether 
they are such as the author had previously 
preached, we are not distinctly informed ; 
but we infer, that some are of either sort. 
We have taken the sermon for the tenth 
Sunday after Trinity, from 1 Cor. xii. 3, 
as a specimen, and can fairly testify that 
it exhibits deep reflection, great scriptural 
knowledge, clearness of doctrine, and 
forcible application.* We have formerly 
heard the want of such a work as this 
‘Family Chaplain’ regretted; but the 
void is so far filled up, and altogether 
we regard the entire work as the com- 
pletest of the kind that we know of. 
If the volume appears bulky, we do not 





* As the Sermons are generally taken 
from the lessons, &c. of the day, and in 
all cases are appropriate to them, we 
cannot help suggesting, that they would 
form a good course of study, with a view 
to future pulpit ministrations, to young 
clergymen and candidates for ordination. 


see how it could well have been com- 
pressed ; since it is likely to be much used 
by candlelight, and in the sermons, where 
divisions of course are fewer, the type is 
as close as it could be made, without try- 
ing the reader’s eyes too much. We are 
glad, too, that such a task has fallen into 
hands so able; for this might not have 
been the case, and then mischief would 
have been done, to which the utility of 
the plan would only have given a wider 
currency. 





An Inquiry into the Scriptural View 
of the Constitution of a Christian Church. 
By W. A. Garratt. fep. 8v0. pp. x. 420.— 
This is one of the many publications called 
forth on both, or rather on all sides, by 
the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times ;’’ we say all, 
because it is not very easy to classify this 
volume, as it is of the eclectic kind. It 
will neither gratify the advocates of Apos- 
tolical succession (in the technical sense 
of the term), nor those who deny episco- 
pacy any Scriptural foundation, nor such 
as are opposed to religious establishments. 
On the whole, we view it as preponder- 
ating in favour of the Church of England. 
The author has paid some attention to the 
subject, and though the reader may not 
assent to all the propositions, he cannot 
but gain information on some. The fol- 
lowing sentence will serve as a kind of 
summary of his opinions: ‘ The truth 
seems to be, that the Apostles laid down 
general principles for the government of 
churches and the appointment of minis- 
ters ; and that these principles were vari- 
ously carried out in different churches ac- 
cording to circumstances, resulting in 
some churches earlier, in others later, in 
all ultimately as the threefold distinction 
of ministers, as consonant with, but not 
essentially required by those principles.” 
(p. 379.) Mankind, however, are fond of 
more extreme opinions, and few dispu- 
tants, we think, will be content to pitch 
their tents on this neutral ground. But 
this passage will exemplify the account we 
have given of the work. Mr. Garratt’s 
idea is, that episcopacy began in the 
eastern churches (see Rev. iii. and iv.) 
sooner than in the western. Concerning 
other points, we may observe, that there 
is a dissertation on the alleged primacy of 
St. Peter, of which he says (p. 32): 
‘* Peter never claimed, nor did the other 
Apostles ever concede to him, any supe~- 
riority of rank or authority.”’ At p. 309 
he suggests that Clement was not Bishop 
of Rome when the Epistle to the Church 
of Corinth, attributed to him, was written, 
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but an Evangelist; and at p. 388, that 
there was then no Bishop of Rome, but 
that Clement became such at a later date. 
It has escaped him, when discussing the 
various meanings of the word apostle, as 
referring to the ¢welve or not, that the 
latter sense is clearly employed at Rev. ii. 2 
(see p. 79—103). At p. 74 he observes, 
on 1 Cor. xi. 26, ‘“‘ Those who only eat 
the bread, without drinking of the cup, 
do not ‘shew the Lord’s death till he 
come.’’? And at p. 165, note, he argues 
from the word épamaf in Heb. x. 10, 
‘¢ which in the authorised version is well 
rendered once for all,’’ that the idea of a 
proper and propitiatory sacrifice being 
offered in the mass, is derogatory to that 
of the Cross. At p. 59, note, he considers 
the directions in Luke xxii. 36, as a revo- 
cation of a former one: ‘‘ You can no 
longer expect the same hospitality as here- 
tofore ; you must, therefore, make the pro- 
vision which travellers usually make for a 
journey—a purse, a scrip, and a sword.’’ 
There are some good remarks at p. 283 in 
favour of paying taxes to a government of 
which we do not approve. At p. 288, the 
difficulties which beset an _ ill-informed 
state of conscience are well pointed out. 
At p. 260, note, he proposes to render 
1 Cor. vi. 4, ye set, in the indicative ; but 
indeed, if he sometimes questions the ex- 
actness of our translation, he as often de- 
fends it. 





Ephesus ; or, the Church's precedent 
in doctrine and discipline. By the Rev. 
P. Pounden, A.M. fcp. 8vo. pp. wii. 322. 
—This little volume is itself a precedent, 
which we hope to see followed. It was 
composed on the occasion of an unhappy 
secession (we presume the Darbyite, as it 
Is called), which led the author, some of 
whose friends were among the separatists, 
to examine the questions of church govern- 
ment, &c. This he has done with especial 
relation to the church of Ephesus, as that 
was the standard chiefly appealed to; and 
the result is, in his opinion, that the 
reader will perceive a closer resemblance 
to that church in our own, “ than any 
community of dissenters, now known, 


can possibly exhibit.’’ (p. viii.) The book’ 


begins with St. Paul’s first arrival at 
Ephesus, and collects the several notices 
of the church founded there from the Acts, 
entering at some length into the apostle’s 
address to the elders; it then examines 
the epistle to the Ephesians, and those to 
Timothy, which are closely connected with 
the subject, and lastly the charge to the 
angel of that church in the Apocalypse. 
Thus everything in Scripture concerning 
it is brought into one volume, and it forms 
a kind of commentary on several books, 
8 
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chapters, and detached passages. The 
concluding section traces the points of 
resemblance between that church and our 
own. An appendix might have been added 
in the notices to be gleaned from the 
epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians, of 
which even Milner has made so much use 
under the head of thesecond century ; but 
the author appears to have purposely 
limited his subject to an authority by 
which the seceders would be bound. 
Should he however enlarge his work at a 
future time, the same restriction as to 
‘* the uninspired writings of an after-age” 
will not be so cogent, as he has fully dis- 
charged his duty, if we may so term it, to 
the seceders. Systematic views have 
sometimes Jed the author rather far, but 
as the idea of the work is happy, so the 
execution is generally good, and we hope 
to see the early history of other churches 
illustrated on the same plan, for which 
some hints may be found in Milner, as 
points from which to set out. We shall 
quote but one practical passage :—‘‘ The 
--- exhortation, ‘but rather let him la- 
bour’ [Ephes. iv. 28]... shews, that, to 
avoid any particular sin, we must culti- 
vate the very opposite virtue.’’ (p. 188.) 





The Female Disciple of the first three 
Centuries. By Mrs. H. Smith. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. «xii, 297.—It is well observed by 
Joseph Milner, in his Church History, 
alluding to the character of Tabitha in 
Acts ix, that ‘‘the female sex, almost 
excluded from civil history, will appear 
perhaps more conspicuous in ecclesiasti- 
cal: less immersed in secular concerns, 
and less haughty and independent in 
spirit, they seem, in all ages, to have had 
their full proportion, or more than the 
other sex, of the grace of the gospel.” 
(Cent. i. chap. 2.) The volume now be- 
fore us may be regarded as illustrative of 
this sentiment, in describing the ¢rials 
and the mission of ‘‘ the female disciple.”’ 
The authoress argues that “ the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, which was to all good tidings 
of great joy, was so in a very special man- 
ner to the female sex.’’ (p. 1.) She views 
the moral and social condition of women 
as raised under Christianity; and the 
third chapter, in particular, is devoted to 
their degraded condition in heathen anti- 
quity, by way of contrast. The state of 
the sex is surveyed in its several condi- 
tions of wife, mother, daughter, and ser- 
vant, not to mention some subdivisions 
which occur. The narratives of the early 
Christians furnish several appropriate 
illustrations. We forbear to make re- 
marks on passages, as we might in one or 
two instances find ourselves differing from 
the authoress on points of interpretation, 
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and rigidity of criticism is out of place 
here. But we are glad that the several 
particulars relating to this subject hav. 

thus been classified and grouped, inane 
of remaining scattered through a variety 
of publications, many of them difficult of 
general access. 





An Exposition of the Fifty-third Chap- 
ter of Isaiah, in Six Lectures. By the 
Rev. M. Margoliouth. 8vo0. pp. 203.— 
These lectures were delivered in the 
parish church of Glasnevin, of which the 
author is incumbent, in 1845 ; and the 
late Bishop of Kildare, having read them 
over, wrote to advise their publication, 
on the ground that it would be unjust to 
withhold them from the public at large. 
The author is a converted Jew, and there- 
fore a commentary on that chapter from 
such a quarter is both interesting and im- 
portant. The lectures possess not only 
the best characteristics of pulpit dis- 
courses, piety and eloquence, but they 
also serve, in conjunction with the notes, 
as a commentary on the chapter. A new 
literal translation is interspersed, which, 
coming from a Hebrew, is entitled to pe- 
culiar attention. At verse 3, instead of 
the usual rendering, we here read, 

‘And as one who would hide his face 
from us: ” 
which many Hebrew philologists prefer, 
though not on the same grounds as the 
author, who explains it of our Lord’s 
hiding himself from those who would 
make him a king. (John vi. 16.) The 
sense, however, which our translators 
gave, is not lost, for their idea is pre- 
served in the next clause, 

““He was despicable, and we regarded 
him not.” 

At verse 7, M. Margoliouth reads, 

‘* He was rigorously demanded to pay 
the debt.” 
At verse 8, 

‘‘ Without restraint, and without sen- 
tence was He taken away, 

“ And who can speak of his habitation?” 
The restraint is interpreted of any pre- 
vention, and the sentence of a formal con- 
demnation on the part of Pilate. The 
next clause is explained of being treated 
as an outlaw. 

At verse 10, where Bishop Lowth reads, 
‘* He shall see a seed, which shall prolong 
their days,’’ the author renders the pas- 

e, 
** He shall see a seed, 

He shall prolong days,’’ 
explaining the latter clause of everlasting 
dominion, as in Daniel vii. 14. 

The object of Mr. Margoliouth in the 
notes, is to raise the standard of Hebrew 
learning. At p. 100 he expresses dis- 
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tinctly his regret, that Christian divines 
are not better acquainted with it: and at 
p- 103, he says, that ‘as long as the 
Hebrew Bible does not become a class- 
book in the universities, and as long as 
the Bjshops do not insist on a competent 
knowledge of Hebrew from candidates for 
Holy Orders, go long will Biblical know- 
ledge be at a low ebb amongst Christian 
divines.” Something more, however, 
than this must be done, or a mere super- 
ficiality will be the consequence; and en- 
couragements, as well as obligations to 
study must be provided, if eminence is to 
be attained. But these considerations 
would now lead us too far, and we must 
return to Mr. Margoliouth’s volume, to 
say, that it will, no doubt, have an influ- 
ence in future expositions and criticisms. 
The Appendix contains some interesting 
articles on biblical interpretation, and on 
the state of the Jews in foreign countries. 





Cressingham, or the Missionary. Fcp.8vo. 
pp. 64.—The most troublesome part of our 
vocation is, to give an opinion of tales ; 
for, as Sir Walter Scott has remarked 
that it is difficult to believe a ghost story 
after forty, so is it to enter into the spirit 
of works of fiction, however laudable their 
object may be. Besides, “‘ keep your head 
cool,” is a medical axiom, of which we 
feel the importance now, however we may 
have slighted it in the flusbier times of 
youth ; and a due observance of this di- 
rection is scarcely compatible with works 
of a stirring interest, as this appears to 
be. Those who have read the 28th chap- 
ter of George Herbert’s Country Parson, 
entitled ‘‘The Parson in Contempt,” or - 
Barnabas Oley’s apology for the clergy, 
in his preface to it, will feel interested in 
* Cressingham,’’ as it is calculated to 
remove the impression against which 
those writings are directed, but the best 
refutation of which, after all, is the real 
exhibition of such characters as this work 
pourtrays, without exceeding the actual 
truth. 





P. Terentii Afri Comedia Sex, ed. 
T. F. G. Reinhardt, with explanatory 
notes, by D. B. Hickie, LL.D. post 8vo. 
pp. xxxi. 592.—This edition is executed 
nearly on the plan of Anthon’s Horace, 
which has obtained the approbation of 
several eminent scholars. That plan how- 
ever has been improved on, by giving 
not merely the meaning of idioms, but 
also their grammatical construction, when 
necessary, elucidating them by references 
to other authors, and particularly to Te- 
rence himself, thus making him his own 
interpreter. The notes, which form a 
miniature vores % are taken, trans- 
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lated, and condensed from the best com- 
mentators, e. g. Donatus, Farnaby, Mme. 
Dacier, Bentley, Colman (the translator 
of Terence), Reivhardt, &c.; besides 
which, the remarks of Rhunken, entitled 
Dietata, have been incorporated in an 
abbreviated: shape. Many passages from 
the lost plays of Menander and Apollodo- 
rus, corresponding with Terence, are 
inserted ; and some disquisitions, too 
long for notes, are added at the end. A 
life of Terence, a chronology of the period 
in which he lived, and a short account of 
his metres, are prefixed. The text is that 
of Reinhardt, Leipsic, 1827. If we could 
now sit down to read Terence through, we 
should be glad to do it in this edition, but 
that is now very unlikely, unless it happen 
fo be in the character of a parental tutor, 
when such a collection of prolegomena 
and notes will be a great advantage. 





A Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. 
By Edward Johnston Vernon, B.A. Mag- 
dalene Hali.—The worthy sons of our 
universities—all honour be given to their 
alme matres, and all whom they delight 
to honour—would despise the ignorance 
of the man who could not account for the 
contracted and anomalous forms of words 
in Greek and Latin, whether by syncope, 
erasis, or otherwise; or who might not 
know that evayyeAcor is from €d good, and 
ayyéhAo, to bring tidings; or that ava- 
Tod), the east, is from ava, up, and 
rédho, to rise; or that mavult was ori- 
ginally majus vult, as possis was potis esse; 
or could not tell why any given verb was 
of this or that conjugation ; though com- 
paratively few of themselves may know by 
what steps of mutation the past tense 
made of the verb make, A.-Saxon macian, 
was formed from its present ; or the com- 
position or etymology of the English 
words Gospel, worship, answer, island, 
redstart, or stair; or why the verb 
to sing makes its past tense by commu- 
tation of its vowel, and to correct by the 
ending ed. The truth is, that there are 
thousands of scholars who know more 
critically the structure of Latin and Greek 
than that of their mother tongue. 

May the love of all that is intellectual 
and edifying forbid that we should think 
of discouraging the cultivation of the lan- 
guages and literature of the great nations 
of Greece and Rome! To cast away them 
would be to destroy the commentaries of 
human experience, and would be the folly 
of a crew who should throw their logbook 
overboard in the middle of the Pacific 
ocean ; but, at the same time, to neglect 
wholly the tongue and writings of our 
forefathers seems like the folly of a crew 
who would tear out an authentic leaf of 
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their logbook because it was not written 
by the hands that filled up the rest. 
What Englishman would not look with 
pride to the rock whence we are hewn— 
the Anglo-Saxons; and would not think 
highly worth contemplating through their 
language the mind of a tribe of the great 
Teutonic race, which seem to have been 
in later times God’s chief agents in the 
working of great social and moral changes 
among the nations of the earth? * 

The utter neglect of Anglo-Saxon, with 
the cultivation of other languages, has 
conduced ,so much to the vitiation of 
English as to make it a heap of anomalies, 
such as possibly only a comparatively few 
philologists who have contemplated the 
more graceful features of purer tongues 
can conceive, or are likely to bewail. 

The chief scholars who have laboured 
to restore Anglo-Saxon are Dr. Bosworth, 
Mr. Kemble, and Mr. Thorpe, in Eng- 
land, with Rask of Copenhagen, and the 
“great German philologist Grimm, in 
whose small but respected train we wel- 
come Mr. Vernon. He is a laboriously 
accurate Anglo-Saxon scholar, as is seen 
in his attention to the quantity of words ; a 
branch of Anglo-Saxon grammar in which 
later scholars have done much by com- 
paring the forms of roots as they are 
found in the different Teutonic dialects. 
Mr. Vernon’s book contains a grammar, 
after Rask, with extracts in prose and 
verse, illustrated by instructive notes. 





A Course of English Reading. By the 
Rev. J. Pycroft, B.A. Fep. 8vo. pp. xii. 
312.—This is avery useful book, and 
though we may smile at the author’s an- 
nouncement, that it is ‘* adapted to every 
taste and capacity,” as being rather too 
sanguine, we will so far bear him out as 
to say, that where it fails of its object 
there can be little daste or capacity in- 
herent. We really shrink from encoun- 
tering it, as a subject for criticism, on 
account of its copiousness; but we may 
fairly state our own impression on opening 
it ; for while we expected, from the title, a 
‘« Speaker,” or a ‘* Class-book,’’ we were 
agreeably surprized to find a series of 
solid directions for reading, and even for 
study. Nay, if we were to call it an Ap- 
pendix to every Library, we should ruse. 
be overrating it. We will give an in- 


, Stance of the information to be derived 


from it ;—we have heard the reception of 





* Tt must be borne in mind that the 
French have some Teutonic blood from the 
Franks; as the Spanish, the discoverers 
and occupiers of South America, have 
from the Visi-Goths. 
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Mr. Ireland’s pseudo-Shakspere Vorti- 
gern described by a person who was pre- 
‘sent, yet could not clearly make out what 
decided its failure, although the blame 
was laid on Kemble; but here it is ex- 
plained, at p. 80, namely, the double 
meaning which his sneer gave the line— 


‘And when this solemn mockery is o’er.” 


The subjects on which a course of read- 
ing is pointed out, are generally, History, 
Philosophy, The Fine Arts, The Holy 
Scriptures, Poetry (including Criticism 
and Taste), and Natural Philosophy. At 
p- x. is a‘table of advice for particular 
studies; as also, for instance, to persons 
of weak memory, to those who have limited 
advantages, to those who are engaged in 
controversy, &c. Literary opinions and 
remarks ‘by distinguished men are inter- 
spersed. We do not mean to say, that 
we agree with every opinion Mr. Pycroft 
has cited or advanced; (to expect this, 
would be unreasonable, among so many 
notices of books) yet he sometimes dis- 
parages where we should praise. At p. 
137 we are led to regret that he has re- 
commended Memoirs to the reader, under 
Mr. Alison’s sanction, which are now 
known to be spurious—we allude par- 
ticularly to those which assume the name 
of Fouché. At p. 296 we could not help 
remarking, that a sentence would be im- 
proved by omitting the particle and, as 
the sense of the passage is not necessarily 
conjunctive. On the whole, however, 
we think the book is one to be strongly 
recommended, and to be generally and 
carefully read. 
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Tales for Young People. By Agnes 
Loudon.—Miss Agnes Loudon, the au- 
thoress of this clever and pleasing little 
volume, is, we believe, not more than 
fourteen years of age, and has certainly 
exhibited much of that hereditary talent 
which she derives from both her parents. 
The book is dedicated, by permission of 
the Queen, to the Princess Royal, who 
will, we doubt not, be pleased and in- 
structed by the contents. The volume is 
divided into two parts, the first of which, 
consisting of six tales, is entirely written 
by Miss Loudon. These little fictitious 
histories are told naturally and pleasingly : 
but the last—The Dogs’ Country Party— 
has a degree of skilful invention and 
dramatic cleverness and spirit that would 
do credit to a writer of far more advanced 
life, and wider experience of the world, 
and greater knowledge of the art of com- 
position. We think the present volume 
holds out great promise of future excel- 
lence, and we are delighted to see the 
honoured name of Loudon carried down 
in the ranks of literature to another gene- 
ration. 





Helen Stanley; a Tale. By Matilda 
Hayes.—We scarcely know what is the 
moral which the author of this tale is de- 
sirous of inculcating, or the great leading 
purpose of the story ; but we presume she 
is young, and therefore give her the advice 
of eschewing all modern novels whatso- 
ever, of confining her reading on such 
subjects to the best models, and drawing 
her pictures of life from her own observa- 
tion and experience. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Hulsean Prize has been awarded 
to A. M. Moore, B.A., of St. John’s 
College.—The Rev. Dr. C. Wordsworth, 
of Trinity College, and canon of West- 
minster, has been elected lecturer for the 
ensuing academical year. 

e Hulsean trustees have given the 
following subject for the present year’s 
prize—“ The fitness of the time of Christ's 
coming in relation to the moral, in- 
tellectual, social, and political condition 
of the Heathen.’’—The subject of the 
Seatonian prize is ‘‘The Famine in Sa- 
maria; 2 Kings vi. and vii.’’ 

Jan. 26. The late Mr. Richard Burney, 
M.A., of Christ’s College, having signified 
his intention of founding an annual prize, 
not exceeding 105/, for the best English 
essay ‘‘on some moral or metaphysical 
subject, on the existence, nature, and attri- 


butes of God, or on the truth and evidence 
of the Christian religion ;’’ and his inten- 
tion having been carried into effect by his 
sister and executrix, Miss Jane Caroline 
Burney, the Vice Chancellor gives notice 
that the subject for the present year is 
‘*The Goodness of God.’’ The candidates 
for the prize are to be Bachelors of Arts 
in their first year of standing; and the 
essays are to be sent in to the Vice 
Chancellor on or before the 12th Nov. 
1847. The author of the essay approved 
is to print it at his own expense. 





MAHOMETAN AND ENGLISH COLLEGES 
IN DELHI. 

In 1823 the British Government of 
India resolved to re-establish the Ma- 
hometan College of Delhi (originally 
founded by the Mogul emperors) ; and in 
1828, at the suggestion, we believe, of 
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Mr. Trevelyan, the secretary to the 
British resident at Delhi, (now one of the 
secretaries to the treasury,) an English 
class for natives was added, which was 
afterwards formed into a separate insti- 
tution under the name of the ‘‘ English 
College.’’ It encountered the vehement 
opposition of thé’Mahometan professors, 
who threatened the students with spiritual 
and temporal penalties; but by judicious 
firmness this obstacle was removed, and 
six lads were placed in the first class, who 
soon distinguished themselves. ‘‘ Let no 
one (observed Mr. Trevelyan) despise the 
day of small things. This little class, 
which was formed amid the scoffs of the 
learned inhabitants of Delhi, and the pru- 
dential objections of not a few of the Eu- 
ropean residents, was the nucleus of a 
system which, to. all appearance, is des- 
tined to change the moral aspect of the 
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whole of India. An annually increasing 
body of the most intelligent and aspiring 
youths of the upper and middle classes, 
amounting at present (1834) to at least 
three hundred, is zealously pursuing the 
study of English; and in a few years such 
a number of advocates and teachers of the 
new learning will have been raised up that 
the system must obtain a decided predo- 
minance.’’? Of the six original students, 
three (Hindoos) became teachers in the 
parent institution at Delhi; one (Mohun 
Lall, a Cashmirian,) was attached to the 
mission to Cabul, and rendered important 
services to the British Government of 
India; and a fifth (a Mahometan) is Sha- 
hamat Ali, who was appointed Persian 
Secretary to Sir C. M. Wade, during his 
mission and expedition to Peshawur and 
Cabul, and is now Mir Munshi to the re- 
sident in Malwa, 


ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Dec. 14. S. Angell, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

Drawings were exhibited to illustrate 
the description of the mode adopted by 
Mr. J. B. Gardiner to warm the Syna- 
gogue of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews, in Bevis Marks: that object having 
been successfully attained by the admis- 
sion of warm air from a chamber beneath 
the building. 

Mr. D. Mocatta read a paper descrip- 
tive of a distillery and its appurtenances 
recently erected from his designs in Lon- 
don: with some observations. on the 
principles of distillation, heating furnaces 
and general ventilation. 

Mr. E. J. Anson described a modifica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Polmaise’’ system of warm- 
ing, applied to a vinery near London. A 
discussion arose on the ill effects of the 
system if applied to general purposes, in 
consequence of the vitiated air being re- 
heated. Remarks were made on the con- 
sumption of smoke, and also on the 
necessity of providing means of ventila- 
tion wherever warm air is introduced. 

Jan. 11. William Tite, esq. V.P. 

Read, ‘‘ Some account of the Ancient 
City of Syracuse,” by Samuel Angell, esq. 
After giving a sketch of the origin of the 
city and its first inhabitants, and alluding 
to the position which it had formerly held 
in point of extent and political importance, 
the writer proceeded to describe its four 
ancient divisions, called Ortygia, Acradina, 
Ticha, and Neapolis. Among the exist- 


ing remains of the different temples and 
other edifices more particularly alluded to 
were the following :—In Ortygia, the 
Temple of Minerva, now forming the 
Cathedral or Duomo of the modern city. 
The temple was of the Doric order ; but 
the columns, unfortunately, have been 
disfigured with modern plaster and ad- 
ditional mouldings ;— and it is much to 
be regretted that these, by some over- 
sight, have found their way into an im- 
portant work on Magna Grecia, and are 
there shown as part of the ancient struc- 
ture. Of the Temple of Diana there 
remain two Doric columns ; with a small 
portion of the entablature, strongly re- 
sembling the order at Corinth, the mo- 
ther city. The celebrated Fountain of 
Arethusa stiil pours out its abundant 
supply of fresh water—but, alas! de- 
graded by conversion into the public 
washing-place. Of the Palace and Gar- 
dens of Dionysius, the Palace of Hiéro, 
nothing now remains; their sites being 
occupied by modern fortifications and 
narrow streets of miserable dwellings. 
In the quarter Acradina it is probable 
that the church of San Giovanni occupies 
the site of an ancient temple, supposed 
by Mr. Hughes to have been that of Ju- 
piter. There are several of those La- 
tomiz, or stone quarries, so numerous in 
Syracuse ;—one of which, attached to the 
Capucin Convent, is converted into a 
garden, forming a most beautiful and re- 
tired spot for devotional study. There are 
also several subterrancous remains, and 
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the ruins of a bath in which the cele- 
brated Torso of Venus was found. The 
Catacombs also deserve especial notice, 
from their prodigious size. The principal 
avenue in them is about eighteen feet wide 
and ten feet high ; with numerous recesses 
and chambers on either side—in one of 
which Mr. Angell counted no less than 
fifteen divisions. Itis doubtful, however, 
whether these catacombs were constructed 
previously to the Roman conquest by Mar- 
cellus. In some parts the halls are covered 
with fine stucco, and exhibit remains of 
painting. Extensive remains of the walls 
of this part of the city still exist. Mr. 
Angell exhibited a plan, which showed their 
various gates and towers. Ticha, described 
by Cicero as the third city, contained a 
Temple of Fortune, a spacious gymnasium, 
and many sacred edifices ; but of this 
once splendid city little now remains but 
large sepulchral chambers cut in the rocks, 
channels of aqueducts, and vestiges of the 
city walls. To account for so large a 
space being so completely cleared of the 
remains of the numerous buildings which 
formerly occupied it, one is almost led to 
suppose that, from the facility of trans- 
port given by the immediate vicinity of 
the port, the materials must have been 
transported to other shores. Neapolis, 
the fourth quarter, was adorned by a 
theatre of vast dimensions—and perhaps 
the most perfect of all the ancient build- 
ings in Syracuse. It commanded a mag- 
nificent view over the surrounding country. 
The greater portion of the seats were cut 
out of the solid rock ; and it is computed 
to have held 30,000 persons. A drawing 
of this edifice, made from dimensions 
taken by Mr. Angell, was exhibited ;— 
and a sketch, made on the spot, of a 
sepulchre excavated in the rock above the 
theatre, and called the tomb of Archime- 
des—presenting a fagade of two Doric 
columns, surmounted by an entablature 
and pediment. The remains of an amphi- 
theatre, evidently of Roman construction, 
—the extensive quarries, said to have 
been excavated by the Athenian prisoners, 
—and the curious cavern called the Ear 
of Dionysius, stated to have been con- 
structed on acoustic principles for the 
purpose of overhearing the conversation 
of the prisoners confined within its walls 
—were described ; and drawings in illus- 
tration exhibited. The Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius—one of the most important 
edifices of this portion of the city, and of 
which there remain but portions of the 
shafts of two Doric columns—was alluded 
to: and Mr. Angell proceeded to de- 
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scribe the ruins existing in the suburbs of 
the city—especially those remarkable for- 
tifications and walls which enclosed 
Epip%lae ; said to have been constructed 
by Dionysius in the short space of twenty 
days—and upon which he employed 
60,000 men and 6,000 yoke of oxen. 
One fort which defended Epipdlae, and 
which was called by the Greeks Labdalo, 
is constructed with extraordinary military 
skill and art; and is considered by Pro- 
fessor Cockerell as the most admirable 
specimen of ancient military architecture 
that he has met with, 

J. J. Scoles, Hon. Sec., referred to a 
drawing, made from measurements taken 
by him in 1826, showing the construction 
of the ceiling of a passage in connexion 
with other ancient ruins near the convent 
of Santa Lucia, at Syracuse; which is 
formed, in the shape of a semicircle, by a 
chain of earthen cylindrical tubes, 24 
inches in diameter, and similar in form to 
an ordinary bottle,—the neck of one tube 
being inserted in the lower end of the 
next. 





LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL, 

The Dean of Llandaff has issued a state- 
ment of what has been done by the 
Chapter in the application of the funds 
subscribed for the restoration of the Ca- 
thedral. The eastern chapel has been 
completely restored, at the expense of 
1,165/. 12s, The eastern extremity of the 
south aisle, with its fine windows and open- 
work parapets, is now in progress—and is 
estimated at the cost of under 300/. The 
next proposed alteration is the restoration 
of the choir. The present winter is dedi- 
cated to this in-door work; and the 
funds are considered adequate to the com- 
pletion of the lower story as high as the 
Italian cornice. The balance remaining 
in the banker’s hands is stated at 925/. :— 
and of the sums subscribed, 1,000/. still 
remain to be called in, Since this report, 
works have been actively commenced in 
the choir at its eastern end. A noble 
Norman arch of Bishop Urban’s work 
has been opened out, commanding a 
striking perspective into the eastern cha- 
pel. The mouldings of this arch are very 
interesting, and in perfect preservation. 
Beneath this, a beautiful screen of Bishop 
Marshall’s work, A.p. 1480, has been 
exposed. A sepulchral recess, in which 
the capitals of the side shafts are finely 
executed in the style of 1200, is likewise 
disclosed to view in the south-east wall of 
the choir. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
\ Jan. 7. Thomas Stapleton, esq. V.P. 

This being the meeting appointed for 
the election of the Director of the Society, 
on the resignation of Mr. Albert Way, 
the members proceeded to the election, on 
the nomination of the Council, of Capt. 
William Henry Smyth, R.N. F.R.S. which 
was unopposed. The number of votes re- 
corded in his favour was forty-two, many 
members having been deterred from at- 
tending by the inclemency of the weather. 

Robert Porrett, esq. F.S.A. of the Ord- 
nance Office, Tower of London, exhibited 
four ornamental shields, apparently of the 
sixteenth century :— 

1. An iron shield (diameter 2 ft. 8 in.) 
highly chased, ered of the time of 
Henry VIII. e raised centre repre- 
sents St. George slaying the dragon; 
round it are four compartments, the first 
representing two knights tilting, the other 
three containing subjects from the siege of 
Troy. 

2. An iron shield elaborately chased 
(diameter 2 ft. 6 in.), probably of the time 
of James I. It has a conical boss divided 
into four compartments, surrounded by 
six other compartments, all representing 
subjects from the Old Testament. 

3. Aniron shield indented with a chisel- 
edged punch, so as to represent in outline 
in six compartments an armed horseman in 
each, and the Scotch thistle; the diame- 
ter is 2 ft. 54in. This shield is supposed 
to be of the time of Charles I. 

4. An iron shield of Italian workman- 
ship, beautifully engraved with represen- 
tations of monarchs and nobles of Scot- 
land, in six compartments, radiating from 
the centre ; the diameter is 2 feet. Date 
unknown. 

Jan. 14. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Charles Spence, esq. exhibited a gold 
ring, found about four years ago in the 
ruins of the priory of Frithelstock, near 
Great Torrington, in Devonshire. In a 
trefoiled recess,—a figure supposed by 
Mr. Spence to be emblematical of the 
Trinity, is set an equilateral diamond. On 
one side of the ring is an engraving of the 
Virgin and Child, whilst on the other is 
the martyrdom of Thomas Becket, re- 
presented by his single figure at the altar, 
with a sword falling on his head. On the 
back of the ring is a cinquefoil, usually 
considered as typical of the five wounds 
of Christ. Mr. Spence considered the 
ring of the time of Edward IV. or Henry 
Vil. 

Sir Henry Ellis exhibited some casts of 
the seals of Richard Earl of Cornwall. 


Geo. Steinman Steinman, esq. F.S.A, 
communicated a paper, accompanied by a 
drawing, of the monument at Bruges of 
Louis de Gruythuse, who was created Earl 
of Winchester by King Edward the Fourth, 
and who is the subject of a paper by Sir 
Fred. Madden in a former volume of 
Archeologia. 

A letter was then read from some person 
on a visit to Rome in 1721, descriptive of 
the mode of living, the habits, &c. of the 
Pretender, then residing at Rome, and 
whom the writer described as moral and 
upright, free from bigotry, averse to reli- 
gious disputation, remarkably (in person, 
of course, was meant) like Charles II. ; 
fond of Devonshire pie, &c. The writer 
was forcibly struck with his dignified yet 
affable bearing ; and he narrates that on 
one occasion he spoke warmly against the © 
system of mixing up the Church with the 
State, or of allowifig the clergy to be con- 
cerned in any secular or magisterial mat- 
ters, thinking their whole time should be 
devoted to the offices of the Church. The 
writer said, if he had been with him much 
longer, he should have become half a Ja- 
cobite. 

Jan. 21. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Dr. Bromet communicated a paper on 
several bronze Celts and Helmets lately 
found at Mattrey, not very far from 
Brixen, in Tyrol. One of the helmets 
is inscribed with Phoenician characters ; 
while another, which was represented in 
an accompanying drawing, bears a re- 
markable crest, and is ornamented with 
rude circles, formed of points, like those 
frequently seen on early British pottery. 
From this, as well as from their want of 
rims, and other circumstances, Dr. Bromet 
considered these helmets to have been made 
by an Etrurian colony settled at Brixen 
and its vicinity. Although this paper af- 
forded many points for discussion, no 
observations, we are sorry to say, were 
offered on them. 

A paper by Mr. Wright, on the exist- 
ence of municipal corporations in England 
during the Saxon period of our history, 
was ry | read, and the remainder de- 
ferred to the following meeting. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
Nov. 26. Professor Wilson, V.P. in 
the chair. Three papers were read :—1. 


‘On inscriptions illustrating the coins 
of Vabalathus,” by Sir G. Wilkinson. The 
inscription is upon a broken column at a 
bridge over a rivulet called Nahr el Fee- 
dar, near Gebayl, on the coast of Syria. 
The upper part is lost, and the last letters 
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of some lines are defaced. The remaining 
portion, Sir G. Wilkinson states, shews 
that it was a dedication to one of the Ro- 
man emperors, either Claudius or Aurelian, 
and to Zenobia the mother of Vabalathus, 
the son of Athenodorus, which last name 
is important, as shewing that Vabalathus 
was not, as usually supposed, the son of 
Odenathus and Zenobia, but of her first 
husband. Another point .of importance 
is, the explanation it gives to the hitherto 
uninterpreted letters on the coins of Va- 
balathus. 

Mr. Akerman observed that M. Lenor- 
mant had just published in the Revue Nu- 
mismatique an interesting memoir on the 
medals of the family of Odenathus; in 
which he cites one of Zenobia with the 
reverse, as it would appear, of Athe- 
nodorus. 

2. “‘On the Anglo-Saxon stycas dis- 
covered at York in 1842,”’ by Mr. J. D. 
Cuff. This paper comprised a detailed 
account of the 2,200 stycas sent by Mr. 
Hargrove of York to the British Archzo- 
logical Association at the Gloucester con- 
gress, with observations on some peculiar 
types; suggestive, probably, the author 
thought, of a new appropriation in some 
cases. The reading was followed by a 
discussion, in which Messrs. Akerman, 
Christmas, and Bergne took part. 

3. ‘‘On the short-cross pennies of 
Henry III.; attributed of late by some 
to Henry II.,” by Major W. Y. Moore. 
The paper was suggested by some remarks 
made by Mr. Haigh, and published in 
Mr. Sainthill’s Olla Podrida. A discus- 
sion followed, but no positive opinion was 
expressed on the theory put forth by 
Major Moore. 

Dec.17. The President in the chair. 
A paper by Mr. S. W. Stevenson was 
read on a jewelled gold coin of the Em- 
peror Mauricius Tiberius (a.p. 582 to 
A.D. 602), found at Bacton, on the coast 
of Norfolk, and presented by Miss Gurney 
to the British Museum. This beautiful 
ornament has been already described in 
our Magazine for last August, p. 186, 
from a communication made by Sir 
Henry Ellis to the Society of Antiquaries. 
Mr. Stevenson, after describing ana- 
logous ornaments worn at all periods of 
the Roman empire, remarked, that he 
had understood the numismatic autho- 
rities of the British Museum con- 
sidered the coin itself as a cast. From 
this opinion Mr. Stevenson differed, be- 
lieving the coin to be struck. The setting 
of the coin he considered to be Byzantine 
work, and executed in the East ; and not 
by the people of the north of Europe.— 
Dr. Lee made some observations on 
the confused inscription of the obverse, 
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DNMAV‘CRPPAYG., atid explained that on 
reverse, VICTORIA‘AVGG. &c. ; concluding 
by stating that he agreed with Mr. Ste- 
venson in thinking the ornamental setting to 
be of Oriental manufacture.-—-Mr. Roach 
Smith said he agreed with his friend Mr. 
Stevenson im thinking the coin to be a 
struck coin, and not a cast. Thei 

tion in the obverse he suspected was 
blundered by the moneyer ; but he con- 
sidered the setting to be by far the most 
interesting part of the jewel. It differed 
from all the examples of mounted Roman 
gold coins he had seen, aswellas from others 
which had been engraved, in resembling 
in workmanship the circular gold Saxon 
fibulas, which were frequently found in 
this country, and especially in Kent, as may 
be seen in the museum of Dr. Faussett. 
The construction of the cells filled with 
garnets so precisely corresponded with 
the construction of these fibule, that he 
should not hesitate in assigning the setting 
of the coin to the Anglo-Saxon gold- 
smiths. He admitted with Dr. Lee that 
portions of the work may be analogous to 
Eastern patterns; and no doubt the arts 
of the East gave a certain tone to those of 
the north of Europe, but not so much so 
as to deprive the latter of a certain na- 
tionality and character of design which 
enabled us to recognise the works of the 
North as peculiar and distinct from those 
of the East. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited a quantity 
of the short-cross pennies of Henry III., 
thirty-seven in number, with three of 
William of Scotland, recently discovered 
near Maidstone, and forwarded by Mr. 
C. T. Smythe. Mr. Smith said it had 
been of late a matter of discussion among 
numismatists whether these short-cross 
pennies should not rather be assigned to 
Henry I1., than to Henry III.; and good 
arguments had been advanced for and 
against. This discovery of pennies of 
William, who was contemporary with 
Henry II., while of itself it would not 
decide the question, must be allowed a 
certain degree of weight in favour of 
those who believe these short-crosscoins to 
have beenhithertoincorreetly appropriated; 
andespecially so, as the pennies of William 
found in this little hoard appeared equal 
in freshness of preservation with the 
others, and none seemed to have been 
much circulated.—Mr. Bergne gave a 
general review of the opinions of numis- 
matists of the present day with ‘~~ 
to this peculiar coinage. Sir H. Ellis 
and Mr. Hawkins assign reasons why they 
should be given to Henry II., while Mr. 
Cuff and others are unwilling to disturb 
the appropriation of Snelling, Sainthill, 
&c. For his own part, Mr. Bergne 
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attached considerable importance to the 
fact which had just been laid before the 
meeting. A brief description of the 
coins by Mr. Cuff was then read. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Jan. 8. Thomas Stapleton, esq. in the 
chair. 

The Secretary announced that twenty 
new members had joined since Dec. 4,— 
including the Earl of Abergavenny, Lord 
Lilford, and Mr. Colquhoun, M.P. Nu- 
merous presents were exhibited; among 
which were some remains of Roman sculp- 
ture in basso-relievo, lately found in the 
parish of Wellow, Somerset, presented by 
the Rev. C. Paul. They represent three 
figures, bearing attributes hitherto unex- 
plained ; and the design appeared to be of 
a late Roman period,—the arrangement of 
the draperies resembling that which may 
be noticed in productions of the ‘‘ Byzan- 
tine” school. These sculpturedi ragments 
were found, together with a silver denarius 
of Augustus, on or near the site of a Ro- 
man villa, amongst the foundations of a 
wall, Considerable remains of the Roman 
period have been disinterred at Wellow ; 
consisting of tesselated pavements, and 
the remains of a large quadrangular villa. 

Sir W. Lawson communicated an ac- 
count of some extensive Roman buildings 
at Gately Grange, about one mile and a 
half from Catterick Bridge ; which had 
served the proprietors of the land as a 
store of draining-stones for more than 
thirty years. Among various objects found 
there were coins of Antoninus Pius, Julia 
Mammea, and Constantine; a seal, the 
handle of which—1} inches long—was a 
monkey sitting on its haunches; and a 
large quantity of querns or hand-mills— 
some much worn, others apparently un- 
used, and some only in the rough. These 
buildings, which are of stone, were con- 
structed without mortar; and the fire- 
places were in the centre of the respective 
rooms. Some skeletons were found, lying 
north and south, and a few cinerary urns 
covered with flat stones. Mr. Stapleton 
and Mr. Newton expressed their opinion 
that the buildings in question were pro- 
bably an outlying part of Cataractonium. 
Dr. Bromet remarked on the importance 
of the discovery of what would seem to be 
a manufactory of querns;.and expressed 
a wish for precise information as to their 
geological nature—Dr. Buckland being of 
opinion that the Roman querns hitherto 
found in England were imported fim the 
volcanic region near Andernach, on the 
Rhine. 

A letter from Mr. Davy, containing a 
notice of the recent discovery of a kiln for 
the —— of the wall tiles used in 
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Roman masonry. It was found in the 
parish of Melton, Suffolk, and contained 
a large number of unbaked tiles, of the 
usual dimensions of those fabricated by 
the Romans. No remains of that period 
had previously been brought to light in 
the immediate vicinity. 

Mr. J. Talbot exhibited a series of ob- 
jects, apparently of the date of the tenth 
century, discowered, in 1839, at Lagore, 
near Dunshaughlin, Meath. Among them 
was a drinking vessel of a semi-globular 
form, resembling a mazer-bowl, of a mixed 
metal into which copper enters largely ; 
bracelets ; pins of bronze, bone, and iron ; 
a wooden hair-comb, rudely ornamented 
with crosses and small circles ; and a very 
curious ornament, probably a brooch, 
enamelled on the upper surface—the pat- 
tern resembling the ribbon device which 
occurs on the Welsh crosses of early date. 
The metal of this relic is apparently copper. 
Mr. Talbot exhibited also a diminutive 
bronze celt, found in the neighbourhood 
of the Giant’s Causeway, county Antrim, 
weighing 2} oz. Mr. Way remarked that 
a similar celt was in the collection of the 
Society of Antiquaries. It is obvious that 
these small instruments must have been 
used for ordinary mechanical purposes. 

Mr. Turner read a short paper on the 
subject appointed for discussion and il- 
lustration, viz. ‘‘ Goldsmiths’-work, Niello, 
&c.’’ The writer confined his observa- 
tions to the practice of the art in England 
in early times, enumerating the various 
Englishmen who were noted for their skill 
in working the precious metals from the 
times of St. Dunstan to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Among the documentary illustra- 
tions of the subject referred to were some 
curious particulars of the crown jewels 
and general treasure of King John, hitherto 
unnoticed. In respect of the subsidiary 
processes connected with the art, the writer 
observed that it was clear, from one of the 
accounts of a goldsmith employed by Ed- 
ward the First, that the artizans of the 
fourteenth century and earlier periods were 
accustomed to set jewels in a sort of paste, 
for the better security of the work, instead 
of relying upon the cusped or serrated 
edges of the metal for retention, as is in 
a great degree the modern practice. In 
conclusion, the author drew attention to 
the remarkable resemblance between the 
productions of the early painters of Italy 
and the plateresque work of the gold- 
smiths of the twelfth century, as exhibited 
in monuments still existing at Aix-la-~Cha- 
pelle, Cologne, and Milan. In this species 
of work the figures or subjects are what is 
technically called ‘‘ repouse,” or thin plates 
of gold or silver gilt; all the details, as 
drapery, nimbi, &c., being rendered by 
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the operation of the graver and the punch. 
In the same manner we find the ancient 
and nameless Italian masters, many of 
whom were doubtless goldsmiths, painting 
on plaster grounds, which were subse- 
quently gilt, the only coloured portions 
being the subject represented, and pro- 
ducing the minor effects and decorations 
by punctures and graven lines. Among 
the objects exhibited in illustration of this 
subject we may note a remarkable po- 
mander ball, of silver enamelled, date 
about 1550, exhibited by Miss Leycester ; 
and a richly-chased Nuremberg casket, 
communicated by Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Wyatt exhibited a portfolio of 
drawings of chalices of Italian workman- 
ship of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30. A paper was read by the 
Rev. J. J. Smith, containing particulars, 
drawn from the archives of Caius college, 
as well as from some of the Cambridge 
parish registers, concerning the parentage 
and life of Jeremy Taylor, of whose works 
it is stated that a new and carefully col- 
lated edition is about to appear. 

A large coloured drawing of St. Chris- 
topher, copied from the wall of a church, 
and also a series of drawings of Saxon and 
Norman doorways, from the pencil of Mr. 
Lee, of Queen’s college, were exhibited. 

The Rev. C. H. B tt, of Ousden, 
presented to the society a number of curious 
British and Roman remains; among the 
most remarkable of which were a fragment 
of Samian ware, ornamented with a lion 
hunt, several fine Roman silver coins, two 
papal medals, and a singularly-formed 
ring. 








HULL LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of this society on the 29th 
Dec. a very eloquent and interesting lec- 
ture, on the uses and pleasures to be 
derived from Archeology, was delivered 
by William Burge, esq. Q.C., F.R.S., 
and F.S.A. After remarking upon the 
increased attention which the study now 
received, and the numerous associations 
formed for its promotion, the lecturer 
proceeded to shew how it may be rendered 
‘applicable to the enforcement of great 
moral truths, to the acquisition of accu- 
racy of historical information, &c., to an 
acquaintance with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and with our civil and political insti- 
tutions and the state of commerce.’’’ The 
principal topics which Mr. Burge selected 
to illustrate his arguments, were, eccle« 
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siastical architecture, manuscripts, the 
metallic arts, embroidery, the manufac- 
tures of wool and linen, painting and nu- 
mismatics. (The lecture is printed entire 
in the Hull Packet of the Ist of January.) 

Dr. Horner, the president of the society, 
having warmly thanked the lecturer for 
his instructive dissertation, Mr. Charles 
Frost, F.S.A., (the historian of the town,) 
made a request to Mr. Burge that he 
would turn his attention to the architec- 
ture and antiquities of the Holy Trinity 
church in Hull, and we are happy to add 
that the invitation was accepted. Mr. Key- 
worth took the opportunity of complain- 
ing of the circumstance that in the recent 
repairs of that church the monument of a 
lady had been removed from its original 
position, and placed within a recess for- 
merly.occupied by the effigy of a bishop. 
Mr. Gleadow did not defend this change, 
but excused it as having been done with- 
out the knowledge of Mr. Lockwood, the 
architect. 


ANCIENT DRAINING, 

Mr. Jonathan Hutley, of Rivenhall, 
Essex, has lately been extensively drain- 
ing a pasture field contiguous to the 
churchyard, and almost in every part 
some interesting remains are discovered. 
A tessellated pavement of several feet in 
width was cut through, the bricks of 
which it is composed being, for the most 
part, about an inch square ; tiles of a much 
larger size, and curiously marked, have 
been found in abundance, also the foun- 
dation of a building, in which is used the 
common square Roman tile; and, lastly, 
a small brass coin of the Emperor Probus, 
who reigned from A.D. 275 to 282. It 
is not improbable that many of the tiles, 
judging from their form, and from the 
position in which they were found, may 
have been used for the very purpose in 
which Mr. Hutley is now engaged. There 
is a fine spring in the upper part of the 
field, which may have proved an attrac- 
tion to the Romans, and induced them both 
to build, and drain the land. It is related 
of the Emperor Probus, that in draining 
the neighbourhood of Sirmium he em- 
ployed his armies, and the soldiers were 
so overworked that they mutinied and 
murdered him. 





RUNIC BARROWS IN SWEDEN. 

The Crown Prince has lately directed 
several of the Runic barrows or ‘ giants’ 
graves’’ in the neighbourhood of Old 
Upsala to be opened at his cost. Odin’s- 
hill was the first opened, when clear 
proofs were eS the hill was not 
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formed by nature, but by human hands, 
although the urn, with the bones of the 
individual inhumed therein, and which in 
all probability is in the centre of the hill, 
had not been found. A hearth, formed 
of extraordinary large bricks, was first 
discovered in the interior, and at a dis- 
tance of about 23 yards a strong wall, 
of large pieces of granite, resting on a 
solid floor made of clay ; the wall formed 
the corner of a large grotto of from four 
to nine feet in height. There were ashes 
and other traces of fire. The advanced 
period of the year interrupted the works, 
but they will be resumed in the summer. 





cRACOW. 

The following description is taken from 
a recent work of M. Xavier Marmier : 
—‘‘ Cracow is a city the aspect of which 
is at once majestic and painful to contem- 
plate. It is the cradle of a monarchy, 
and the tomb of a nation; the town in 
which kings were crowned, and where 
they are now buried ; the capital of a 
powerful empire, and the powerless head 
of a narrow district; the first page ofa 
heroic epoch, and the last line of a 
disastrous history. It is a monument of 
splendour and of nothingness. Nature adds 
to these contrasts by her freshness and 
brightness. Approaching Cracow from 
Warsaw, nothing meets the eye but a 
large green valley, fertile as Touraine 
in France, and strewed with trees as in 
Normandy. The Vistula waters it, mean- 
dering amongst golden crops ; and at the 
horizon are seen the varied lines of those 
great chains of mountains which spread 
from the Black Sea to the Danube. In 
the midst of this vast valley rise the 
Gothic peaks of the churches of Cracow, 
the blackened walls of its ramparts, and 
the creviced towers of its castle,—the 
decrepit works of man side by side with 
the eternal youth of Nature. Cracow, 
founded by Cracus at the end of the 
seventh century, was the residence of kings 
till the commencement of the seventeenth, 
at which epoch Sigismund III. esta- 
blished himself at Warsaw, and, until 
1764, preserved the privilege of crowning 
the sovereign of Poland. Allin the town 
bears an imposing character of age. A 
rampart surrounds it yet, as it did in the 
time when it was the buckler of Poland. 
The streets are mostly tortuous and dark, 
like those of the middle ages, and the 
houses have festooned gables, like Augs- 
burg or Nuremburg. There are thirty- 
eight churches. That of Notre Dame 
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dates from the thirteenth century, and 
contains thirty marble altars. That of 
St. Peter and St. Paul was re-constructed 
by Sigismund III. on the model of St. 
Peter at Rome. That of the Dominicans, 
founded in 1230, possesses a double row 
of stalls of sculptured oak, admirably 
wrought. In the centre of the city, upon 
a high rock which looks down upon the 
distant plain, rises the old castle of their 
kings, rebuilt by Casimir the Great, en- 
riched by his successors, and devastated 
by the Austrians. In ascending the stair- 
cases and traversing the galleries of the 
castle, we find no traces left of the orna- 
ments described in such glowing terms of 
admiration by the travellers of the seven- 
teenth century ; but its thick walls, its 
old towers, which still give it so imposing 
an appearance, and the recollections of 
its former heroic dwellers, stamp on it a 
character of sublimity. This castle has 
seen six powerful dynasties pass beneath 
its vaulted roofs. The descendants of the 
great Gustavus Vasa received there the 
ensigns of royalty; then the descendants 
of the Electors of Saxony ; then the noble 
Stanislaus Lesczynski; and, finally, the 
lover of the Empress Catharine. Now, all 
is over with those days of splendour. The 
castle has been despoiled of its wealth, 
and robbed of the crowns of the kings, pre- 
serving only their tombs. There repose all 
those whose hearts once beat high beneath 
the robes of royalty. There are the monu- 
ments of Boleslas, of Casimir the Great, 
of Stephen Batori, of the valiant John 
the Second ; and there the chapel of the 
Sigismunds, still shining with the lustre 
due to the piety of their successors, and 
to the hands of a skilful sculptor. In the 
vaults beneath are the remains of the 
heroes to whom Poland vowed an eternal 
sentiment of love and veneration,—of So- 
bieski, of Kosciusco, of Poniatowski. The 
royal castle of the Jagellons and of the 
Piasts, is now only an Austrian barrack. 
The University, but a short time since 
one of the richest in Europe, only con- 
tains about seventy students. The town 
of Cracow, which formerly contained 
100,000 inhabitants, is now reduced to 
30,000. From the height of the terrace 
of Wawel, are to be seen, at three points 
of the horizon, three gigantic tumuli, 
similar to those near Upsal, which bear 
the names of the three Scandinavian gods. 
The first of these contains the remains of 
Cracas; the second those of Wanda, his 
heroic daughter; the third, raised by the 
pious love of a whole people, is conse- 


. crated to the memory of Kosciusko,” 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Jan. 19. This day the Session of Par- 
liament was opened by her Majesty in 
— who read the following gracious 

** My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is 
with the deepest concern that upon your 
again assembling I have to call your at- 
tention to the dearth of provisions which 
prevails in Ireland, and in parts of Scot- 
land. In Ireland, especially, the loss of 
the usual food of the people has been the 
cause of severe sufferings, of disease, and 
of greatly increased mortality among the 
poorer classes; outrages have become 
more frequent, chiefly directed against 
property ; and the transit of provisions 
has been rendered unsafe in some parts of 
the country. With a view to mitigate 
these evils, very large numbers of men 
have been employed and have received 
wages, in pursuance of an Act passed in 
the last Session of Parliament. Some 
deviations from that Act which have been 
authorised by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in order to promote more useful 
employment, will, I trust, receive your 
sanction. Means have been taken to 
lessen the pressure of want in districts 
which are most remote from the ordinary 
sources of supply. Outrages have been 
repressed, as far as it was possible, by 
the military and police. Itis satisfactory 
to me to observe, that in many of the 
most distressed districts the patience and 
resignation of the people have been most 
exemplary. The deficiency of the harvest 
in France and Germany, and other parts 
of Europe, has added to the difficulty of 
obtaining adequate supplies of provisions. 
It will be your duty to consider what 
further measures are required to alleviate 
the existing distress. I recommend to 
you to take into your serious consider- 
ation, whether by increasing for a limited 
period the facilities for importing corn 
from foreign countries, and by the ad- 
mission of sugar more freely into brew- 
eries and distilleries, the supply of food 
may be beneficially augmented. 

“*T have likewise to direct your earnest 
consideration to the permanent condition 
of Ireland. You will perceive in the ab- 
sence of political excitement an oppor- 
tunity for taking a dispassionate survey 
of the social evils which afflict that part 
of the United Kingdom, Various mea- 


sures will be laid before you, which, if 
adopted by Parliament, may tend to raise 
the great mass of the people in comfort, 
to promote agriculture, and to lessen the 
pressure of that competition for the occu- 
pation of land which has been the fruitful 
source of crime and misery. 

“The marriage of the Infanta Luisa 
Fernanda of Spain to the Duke of Mont- 
pensier has given rise to a correspon- 
dence between my government and those 
of France and Spain. 

‘¢The extinction of the free state of 
Cracow has appeared to me to be so 
manifest a violation of the Treaty of 
Vienna, that I have commanded that a 
protest against that act should be de- 
livered to the courts of Vienna, Peters- 
burgh, and Berlin, which were parties to 
it. Copies of these several papers will be 
laid before you. 

‘¢T entertain confident hopes that the 
hostilities in the River Plate, which have 
so long interrupted commerce, may soon 
be terminated; and my efforts, in con- 
junction with those of the King of the 
French, will be earnestly directed to that 
end. 

‘My relations generally with Foreign 
powers inspire me with the fullest confi- 
dence in the maintenance of peace. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
—I have directed the estimates to be pre- 
pared, with a view to provide for the 
efficiency of the public-service, with a 
due regard for economy. 

““ My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have 
ordered every requisite preparation to be 
made for putting into operation the Act of 
the last Session of Parliament for the esta- 
blishment of Local Courts for the Recovery 
of Small Debts. It is my hope that the 
enforcement of civil rights in all parts of 
the country to which the Act relates 
may by this measure be materially facili- 
tated. 

“*T recommend to your attention mea- 
sures which will be laid before you for 
improving the health of towns, an object 
the importance of which you will not fail 
to appreciate. 

“‘ Deeply sensible of the blessings 
which, after a season of calamity, have 
been so often vouchsafed to this na- 
tion by a superintending Providence, I 
confide these important matters to your 
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care, in a full conviction that your dis- 
cussions will be guided by an impartial 
spirit ; and in the hope that the present 
sufferings of my people may be lightened, 
and that their future condition may be 
improved, by your deliberative wisdom.’’ 

The Address was moved in the House 
of Lords by Lord Hatherton, and seconded 
by Lord Carew; in the Commons the 
Address was moved by the Hon. C. 
Howard, and seconded by Mr. Ricardo ; 
and both Addresses were passed without 
a division. 


Hovse or Commons. 


Jan. 21. In committees ofthe whole 
House, Lord John Russell brought forward 
his propositions for suspending the DuT1Es 
on Corn and the Navication Laws. 
He proposed that the duties on the im- 
portation of foreign corn be suspended 
until the lst of September next, leaving it 
to Parliament to consider hereafter whether 
it would continue that suspension or not. 
With respect to the Navigation Laws, as 
the present freights threw considerable 
difficulties in the way of importation, he 
proposed that those laws should also be sus- 
pended until the Ist of September next. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. G. 
Bankes, and received approval from all 
sides of the House. At the close of the 
debate, two Bills for these objects were 
introduced and read a first time; and on 
the next evening they passed through all 
their stages. 

Jan. 21. In Committee on the Cus- 
toms and Excise Acts, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated his proposition with 
regard to the admission of Sucar into 
breweries and distilleries. In the course 
of last session we had reduced the pro- 
tection enjoyed by our West Indian and 
East Indian colonies against foreign com- 
petition. They had asked us in return to 
relax the prohibitions under which they 
laboured, and we had admitted the justice 
of their claim. The requests which they 
had made to the Government were three. 
The first was the admission of sugar and 
molasses into breweries; the second was 
their admission into distilleries; and the 
third was the equalisation of the duties on 
rum and British spirits. Now, he saw no 
objection to allow the use of sugar in 
breweries, and he proposed to allow a si- 
milar drawback on the beer made from 
sugar as was now allowed on the beer 
made from malt. In distilleries sugar 
might be used now; but the main objec- 
tion to its use was the high duty which 
must be paid. He proposed to relieve 
them from that duty by making the spirit 


produced from sugar pay the same duty 
as the spirit produced from malt, together 
with the duty on the malt employed in its 
production. He did not intend to intro- 
duce molasses either into breweries or dis- 
tilleries, on account of the facilities it 
would open to fraud. He then came to 
the alterations intended in the duties upon 
Rum. Before last year the duty on British 
spirits was 7s. 10d. and on colonial rum 
was 9s. 4d. when the latter was reduced 
to 8s. 10d. As a compromise between 
conflicting parties, he thought that he 
should meet the justice of the case by re- 
ducing the differential duty from 1s. to 
6d. The duty on rum would be 8s. 6d. 
in England, 4s. 2d. in Scotland, and 3s. 
2d. in Ireland. 

The next subject brought forward was 
the Law or SETTLEMENT AND Poor 
Removats. Lord John Russell said it 
was not the intention of Government to 
take any steps in reference to the Andover 
resolutions, unless some private member 
of Parliament sh: ald think fit to introduce 
the question. But, having considered the 
constitution of the Poor Law Commission, 
they had come to the resolution of re- 
modeling it entirely. They believed that 
it was absolutely necessary to have a cen- 
tral body having the means of local in- 
spection. It was their belief that the 
present commission had exercised their 
authority to the best of their judgment, 
and with an earnest desire to assist the 
poor, and that the principles upon which 
they acted were sound, But it was ap- 
parent that in some cases brought before 
Parliament they did not appear to have 
exercised their discretion wisely; and it 
was concluded that some one connected 
with the board should have a seat in Par- 
liament. The intention of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, was to constitute a su- 
perior board, with a president and two 
secretaries ; the president and one of the 
secretaries to be eligible to sit in the 
House of Commons. The “ general rules”’ 
to be revised and confirmed or abrogated 
by the new board, and finally sanctioned 
by the Queen. It was likewise proposed 
to separate entirely the administration of 
the Poor Law in Ireland from that in 
England ; the Irish board to have a presi- 
dent and two secretaries. Lord John Rus- 
sell then moved for the appointment of a 
select committee, to inquire into the ope- 
ration of the Poor Removal Bill and the 
Law of Settlement, with an instruction to 
inquire first, and report specially, upon 
the Poor Removal Act. The motion was 
agreed to. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


PORTUGAL. 


The Marshal Duke de Saldanha obtained 
a complete victory, on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, at Torres Vedras, over the troops 
commanded by the ex-Count de Bomfim, 
who, with all his companions and Guerilla 
chiefs, laid down their arms, and were 
made prisoners, after a hard-fought action. 
The Miguelite general, Macdonnell, has 
been defeated by Casal, and expelled from 
Braga, with a loss of 240 killed. The 
Miguelite force amounted to 2,000. Mac- 
donnell fell back upon Guimares after the 
action, and eventually retreated to Ami- 
rante. 


GREECE. 


A dreadful fire lately broke out at Salo- 
nichi, in Macedonia, and, aided by a vio- 
lent wind, destroyed 860 houses, leaving 
1,500 families houseless. 


KURDISTAN. 


Advices from Kurdistan give detailed 
accounts of the massacre of the remaining 
independent tribe of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians, by Bedr Khan, at the head of 12,000 
men, who fell like birds of prey upon the 
Nestorian villages; carried fire, sword, 
and desolation everywhere ; murdered in- 
discriminately old men, women, and chil- 
dren ; burnt their huts and cottages, and 
continued the butchery for several days, 
till not a spark of animation remained. 
According to the most authentic reports 
sixty-seven Nestorian villages and towns 
have been laid waste. and from 6,000 to 
10,000 Nestorian Christians have been 
murdered. The tortures inflicted on those 
who resisted the invaders were barbarous 
and atrocious in the extreme. 


INDIA. 


The Cashmere insurrection is at an end, 
and Emaum-ood-Deen has given himself 
up to the British, Our troops were 
anxious to quit the city of Lahore, with 
which they were perfectly disgusted. In 
Affghanistan rebellions, murders, and dis- 
turbances of all kinds were as frequent as 
ever, the last years of Dost Mahomed’s 


life being embittered by the atrocities of 
his son Akbar. A new warrior is rising 
in Lahore, a young man, named Gholab 
Singh, who is uo relation to the chief who 
has obtained the government of Jamoo, 
Cashmere, &c. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The war with the Caffres is considered 
to be at an end, the rebel Macomo having 
surrendered, while Sandilla was beginning 
to send in his guns. The Caffre and 
Tambooki chiefs were submitting, and it 
is stated that their desire for peace was 
materially strengthened by the report that 
the government intended to take their 
lands from them. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Important intelligence has arrived of 
the successive occupation of Rangihaeta’s 
strongholds, the capture of some, and the 
dispersion of the rest of his followers. 
Troops from Sydney arrived at Wellington 
early in August, and were immediately 
employed in co-operating with those 
already engaged. Rauparaha has been 
taken into custody, on suspicion of secret 
connivance with Rangihaeta. Eight of 
Rangihaeta’s principal men have been 
taken, besides several others of less note, 


MEXICO. 


General Wool took peaceable possession 
of Monclova on the 30th of October. The 
armistice is broken up, and General Tay- 
lor has re-commenced hostilities. Colonel 
Doniphon took the city of Chihuahua, 
without resistance, on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber. General Worth had received orders 
to march on Saltillo. It was rumoured 
that another revolution had broken out in 
Mexico, and that the Santa Anna party 
had declared him Dictator. From the 
President’s Message to Congress on the 
9th December it appears that it is the de- 
liberate intention of the American Govern- 
ment to carry on the war with the utmost 
vigour, should its last proposal have been 
rejected. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Dec. 12. The collection of antique 
sculpture, &c. deposited in the Towneley 
Gallery at the British Museum, was re- 
moved, preparatory to the demolition of 
the gallery, which is to take place forth- 
with, a gallery similar in size and archi- 


tecture to the Egyptian to be built on its 
site. The new rooms in the western 
wing, intended for the reception of mam- 
malia, were thrown open to the public 
during the Christmas holidays. 

Dec. 31, A fire occurred at the Iron- 
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gate Wharf, an extensive range of ware- 
houses between the Tower of London and 
St. Katharine’s Docks, well known as 
the depot for the transmission of goods 
to and from Scotland and the north of 

land. From the combustible nature 
of the stock, the fire extended with great 
rapidity ; and some vessels moored along- 
side the wharf, which, from the lowness 
of the tide, could not be removed, were 
destroyed, Altogether the property lost 
was estimated at above 200,000/. 


CHESHIRE, 


Jan.6. A destructive fire broke out 
in the centre of a lofty range of building, 
known as the Dee Mills at Chester. The 
premises were used as corn-mills, and in 
the several occupations of Messrs. Gamon, 
Palin, and Moss: and are of great an- 
tiquity. They have been twice the vic- 
tims of a like calamity within the last 57 
years, having been totally destroyed by 
fire on the 26th of September, 1789, and 
again in March, 1819. The loss sus- 
tained by the present fire is supposed to be 
about 8,000/. 


ESSEX. 


The parish church of Grays has 
received some extensive repairs. The 
ancient tower has been heightened and 
surmounted by a spire. Most of the 
windows have been restored in the style 
of the 14th century; and low open sit- 
tings, of the most convenient construc- 
tion, have been substituted for the for- 
mer unsightly and inconvenient pews. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Dec.3. The parish church of Netilebed, 
which has been lately restored and en- 
larged by subscription, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Dec. 17. The Bishop consecrated a 
chapel in his lordship’s palace, under the 
title of Cuddesdon Palace Chapel, and 
dedicated it to St. Peter and St. Paul. 
His lordship was assisted in the cere- 
mony by the Bishop of Newfoundland, 
Dr. Phillimore, &c., several leading mem- 
bers of the University, as well as a large 
body of the neighbouring parochial clergy. 
The Queen and Prince Albert, and the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
have presented four windows of stained 
glass for the chapel. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Dec. 22. St. Chad’s Chapel, Cheadle, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of the 
diocese. It is in the early-English style, 
built of Hollington stone, and is capable 
of containing rather more than two hun- 
dred persons in free sittings. The foun- 
dation-stone was laid on the 27th of July, 
1842, and the chapel opened under the 
bishop’s licence for divine service on St. 
Thomas’s-day, 1843. New schools and 
school-house, to hold one hundred and 
sixty children, are now in course of erec- 
tion on a piece of land adjoining the 


-burial-grouad of the chapel. 


YORKSHIRE. 


At the parish church of Leeds two new 
lights at the east end, each consisting of 
three long openings, have been filled with 
stained glass, executed by Mr. Wilms- 
hurst. These occur on each side of the 
centre or original window, which is filled 
almost entirely with ancient glass. The 
new light on the north contains some of 
the principal events in the life of our Sa- 
viour, each composition being under a 
canopy. The subjects are, ‘‘ The Offer- 
ing of the Wise Men,” “ Christ disputing 
with the Doctors,’’ ‘‘ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren,’’ ‘‘ The Tribute Money,” &c. The 
south light exhibits some of the principal 
events in the life of St. Peter, in whose 
name the church is dedicated; as “‘ The 
Deliverance from Prison,”’ ‘‘ The Charge,” 
‘The Draught of Fishes,” &c. in all 
nine subjects. The tracery is filled with 
angels, scrolls, &c. There are also six 
panels, one at the bottom of each opening. 
Those at the four sides contain emblems ; 
and in each of the central panels is an in- 
scription, intimating that the windows 
are the gift of Mr. Blayds, and sacred to 
the memory of his two elder sons, who 
respectively died in the years 1842 and 
1845. The colours, especially the blue, 
red, and ruby, are very brilliant; and the 
whole is creditable to the taste and execu- 
tion of the artist. 


IRELAND, 


Dec. 6. The splendid residence of 
William Henry Magan, esq. at Clonearl, 
in the King’s County, was destroyed by 
fire. The mansion was erected by the 
father of that gentleman at a cost of 
80,0007. It is thought that 40,000/. will 
not repair the damage, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 28. The younger brothers and sister 
of the Marquess of Ailsa to have the same 
cedence as if their father Archibald Earl of 
Cassilis had succeeded to the dignity of Mar- 
ae Grey, esq. to be Governor-in- 

hief of New Zealand, and Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over each of the two 
separate provinces of New Ulster and New 
Munster ; Edward John Eyre, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Governor of each of the two said separate 
vinces of New Ulster and New Munster; Lt.- 
Col. Sir John Gaspard Le Marchant to be 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of New- 
“tee. h Light Dragoons, Major Lord G 

- 29. 4t t ms, Major Lord G. 
A. F, t to Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. H. 
Fane to be Major.—Coldstream Foot Guards, 
brevet Major, Lieut. and Capt. C. A. Windham 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel.—sith Foot, 
Major B. Taylor to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. 
J. Blackburn to be Major.—Brevet, Lieut.- 
Col. Lord T. Cecil, of Coldstream Guards, to be 
Colonel in the Army; Capt. 8S. B. Jeffries, 5th 
Foot, and Capt. G. Fitzroy, 61st Foot, to be 

rs in the Army. 

‘an. 1. Major-General Sir James Henry 
Reynett to be Lieut.-Governor of Jersey; 
George Edward Anson, esq. to be the Keeper 
of Her or Privy Purse; Lieut.-Colonel 
the Hon. es Beaumont Phipps to be Pri- 
vate Secretary to H.R.H. Prince Albert; Col. 
the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, K.C.H. to be Her 
a. Master of the Ceremonies; Lieut.- 
Col. W. H. Cornwall to be Assistant Master of 
the Ceremonies; the Hon. 8S. Lyttleton to be 
Marshal of the Ceremonies.—2nd Foot, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Rd. Carruthers to be Lieut.-Col.; 
brevet Major M. 8. Heyliger —— to be 
Major.—ist West India - Major E. R. Hill 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; brevet Major L. S. O’Connor 
to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. William Elsey, o# 
the East India pees pe) A Depét at Warley, 
to have the local rank of Major in the Army. 

Jan.2. Wm. Richard er Smith, of - 
tyseal, co. Monmouth, Comm. R.N. in respect 
to his maternal aunt Sophia Sellon, sister of 
the late Rev. Wm. Sellon, tor of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, to take the name of Sellon in lieu 
of Smith, and bear the arms of Sellon in the 
first quarter. 

Jan.5. William Lang, esq. to be Resident 
Magistrate on the Murray River, in South 
Aan 1 Sir Henry Wheatley, Knight, lat 

‘an. 7. Sir Henry eatley, Knight, late 
Keeper of Her Majesty’s Privy Purse, created 
a Baronet, : 

Jan. 8. Ceylon Rifle Regt., Major G. A. 
Tranchell, to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major 
R. Martin, from 46th Foot, and brevet awd 
G. Cochrane, to be Majors: brevet Lieut. 
lonel J. Creighton, on half-pay 95th Foot, to be 
Colonel in the Army; Capt. J. Bowness, 67th 
Foot, Capt. E. L’Estrange, 70th Foot, Capt. 
Cc. H. L. Tinling, 28th Foot, Capt. J. E. Du- 
puis, Royal Art. to be Majors in the Army. 
—Commissariat, Deputy Commissary-General 
Charles Palmer to be Commissary-General ; 
Assistant Commissaries-General J. E. Daniel, 
W. Thomson, J. Bland, to be Deputy Commis- 
saries-General. 

Jan. 11. Sir John M‘Pherson Grant, Bart. 
to be one of the Board of Supervision for Relief 
of the Poor in Scotland; Charles Samuel Grey, 
Sign - be one of the Clerks of Her Majesty’s 

et, 


Jan. 12. Samuel Potter, of Regatotainy, sur- 
eon, and Mary Ann his wife, dau. of 

, of Stoke Newington, gent. in compli- 

ance with the will of Mary Ann, widow of Paulin 

Huggett, of Stone-farm, St. Peter’s Thanet, 

gent. to take the name and arms of Huggett 


only. 

in. 14. John Johnes, esq. to be an Assistant 
Inclosure Commissioner. 

Jan. 15. Brevet, Captain T. Deacon, of the 
28th Foot, and Capt. H. P. Bourchier, 19th 


Light. Dragoons, ‘own Major of Kingston, 
Canada, to be Majors in the army. 
Jan.18, The 


v. Alex. Thurtell, M.A. Fel- 
low and Tutor of Caius college Camb. 
Rev. J. J. Blandford, the Rev. Bdward ‘Dou- 
gias Tinling, M.A., and the Rev. Muirhead 
itchell, : ae aoee four of Her Majesty’s In- 


Jan, 21. The Hon. Caroline Fanny Caven- 
dish to be one of the Maids of Honour in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty, vice the Hon. Frances 
Catherine Devereux, res. 

Jan, 22. Scots Fusilier Guards, brevet Major, 
Lieut. and Capt. F. Romilly to be Captain and 
Lieut.-Colonel; 47th Foot, Major-General Sir 

. G. W. Smith, Bart. and G.C.B. to be 
Colonel.—Hen Landor, esq. to be Colonial 
Surgeon for her Majesty’s forts and settlements 
on the Gold Coast. 

Jan. 25. Lord Howden to be Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Emperor of Brazil. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Lincolnsh. (Lindsey).—Sir M. J. Cholmeley. 
Salisbury.—William Jas. Chaplin, esq. 
Worcestershire (East).—Capt. Geo. Rushout , 





EccLesiAsTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. T. Hill, to be Archdeacon of Derby. 

Rey. B. Gough, to be Archdeacon co. Derry. 
Rev. V. Shortland, to be Archdeacon of Madras. 
~~. — Wallenger, to be a Preb. in Chichester 


Rev. C. Allen, Bushley P.C. Worc. 

Rey. G. Arden, Winterbourne-Carne R. Dorset. 

Rev. C. Badman, All Saints, Sudbury V. Suff. 

Rev. W. Birch, Glenfield V. Leic. 

Rev. C. Boutell, Jun. Downham Market R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. R. N. D. Browne, Ickleford R. with the 
V. of Pirton, Herts. 

Rev. H. Burney, Wavendon R. Bucks. 

Rev. W. B. Bushby, Binegar R. Som. 

Rev. T. C. Childs, St. Mary’s District P.C. 
ne. 

Rev. A. Cole, Ide Hill, Sundridge P.C. Kent. 

Rev. H. Cotesworth, Tempsford R. Beds. 

Rev. W. C. Cruttenden, Alderley R. Cheshire. 

Rev. G. Cuthbert, St. Matthew’s P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. R. Daniel, Osbaldwick V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Edwards, Brougham R. Penrith. 

Rev. W. Ewing, Brightwell P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. H. Fieiden, St. Lawrence, Newport R. 
Isle of Lane 

Rey. C. Girdleston, Kingswinford R. Staff. 

Rey. C. Griffin, Haselor V. Worc. 

The Hon. and Rey. F. S. Grimston, Colne 


ake R. Essex. 

ns. E P. Guillemard, Barton-on-the-Heath 
. Warw. 

Revita Gutteres, Compton Chamberlayne V. 
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Rev. M. Hathway, New District of Moorfields 
P.C. Sheffield. 

Rev. D. I. Heath, Brading V. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. G. T. Holland, Cockerington, St. Leo- 
nard’s V. Linc. 

Rev. G. T. Hudson, Mawgan and Martin R. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. H. D. Jones, Heely P.C. Sheffield. 

Rev. J. T. Jones, Beaz'ey P.C. Warwicksh. 

Rev. N. Jones, St. George’s, Bolton P.C. Lanc. 

Rev.? W. F. J. Kaye, Riseholme R. Linc. 

Rev. S. H. Langston, Bidborough R. Kent. 

Rev. F. Laurent, Saleby V. Linc. 

Rev. C. C. Layard, Mayfield V. Staff. 

Rev, J. Lewis, Mamhilad P.C. Monm. 

Rev. C. I. Lockwood, Belstead R. Suffolk 

Rev. W. D. Long, St. Bartholomew’s P.C. 
Birmingham. 

Rev. J. T. H. Mesurier, St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate P.C. London 

Rev. S. R. Mills, to the Donative of Castle 
Hedingham, Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Molson, Hogsthorp V. Linc. 

Rev. R. E. Monins, Little Glemham R. Suff. 

Rev. J. G. Mulholland, Sneyd P.C. Staff. 

Rev. W. H. Nantes, East Stonehouse P.C, 
Devon. 

Rev. W. C. Newcome, Boothby Pagnell R. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. Poole, Landysillo R. Montg. 

Rev. W. D. ee Grimstone R. Norf. 

Rev. W. Richardson, Tinsley V. Yorksh. 

Rev. J. Russell, Landrinio R. Montgom. 

Rev. H. N. Rynd, Stockbridge P.C. Hampsh. 

Rev. G. Sandford, New District of Eldon P.C, 
Sheffield. 

The Hon. and Rev. A. Savile, Great Ashby V. 
Leicestershire. 

Rev. R. Scott, Cranwell V. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. J. B. Sweet, St. Stephen’s, Woodville 
P.C. Leicestersh. 

Rev. W. Tennant, New District of St. Stephen’s 
P.C. Westminster. 

Rev. J. White, Melton Ross P.C. Linc. 

Rev. R. H. Whiteway, Coleford P.S. Somerset. 

Rev. S. C. Wilks, Nursling R. Hants. 

Rev. E. C. Wilshere, St. Andrew with St. 
George R. Island of Tobago. 

Rev. C.S. Woolcock, District of Mount Charles, 
St. Austell P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. H. Wright, Thuxton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. H. Wright, New District of Wellington 
P.C. Staff. 

Rev. G. L. Yates, Wrockwardine V. Salup. 

Rev. R. Younge, Wrockwardine P.C. Salop. 





Jan. 23. The Rev. Dr. Croly was elected 
Afternoon Preacher at the Foundling Hospital 
Chapel, vice the Rev. W. Harrison, resigned. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. H. Cotterill, to be Vice-Principal of 
Brighton College. 

Rev. K. Daniel, to be Head Master of Arch- 
bishop Holgate’s School, York. 

Rev. E. Illingworth, to be Head Master of the 
——— and Edgbaston Proprietary 


ool. 
Rev. M. Parrington, to be Principal of the 
Diocesan Training School, Chichester. 





BIRTHS. 


Dec.8. At Harewood, Yorksh. the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Lascelles, a dau.——9. At Cardington, 
Beds, Mrs. Beresford Brooke, a son.-——12, In 
Chester-sq. the wife of George Bradford Elli- 
combe, esq. ason.—15. At Dover, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Furlong, K.H. 43rd Light Inf. 
a son and heir.——17. In Eaton-pl. the Vis- 
countess Melgund, a son.—18, At the vicar- 
age, mb Staff, the Hon, Mrs, William 





Law, a son.—At Stafford House, the Mar- 
chioness of Lorne, a son.——19. In Dover-st. 
the Countess of Sandwich, a dau.——20. At 
Ickworth, the Lady Arthur Hervey, a son.—— 
At Bidwell, Thorverton, Devon, the wife of 
John Turner, esq. a son and heir.—At Lam- 
beth Palace, the wife of William Kingsmill, 
esq. a son.——24. At the College, Durham, 
Mrs. Arthur Ogle, a son.——In Grosvenor-sq. 
Mrs. Brougham, a dau.——25. At Montagu- 
-~ Russell-sq. Lady Fellows, a son.——27. In 

embroke-road, Dublin, the Viscountess Ban- 
gor (wife of Capt. Andrew Nugent), a son.—— 
28. At Clapham-common, the wife of Jolin 
Humphery, esq. M.P.adau.——29. At Clarges- 
st. Mrs. Robert Phillimore, a dau.——30. At 
Bloomsbury Rectory, London, the Hon. Mrs. 
Montagu Villiers, a dau.——At the Grove, 
Highgate, the wife of Francis Smith, esq. ason. 

Lately. Atthe Manor House, Bushey, Herts, 
the Lady Jane Walker, a son.——At Ropley, 
Lady Mary Haworth, a son.——At Windsor 
the wife of Ralph Neville, esq. M.P. a son an 
heir.—At Cheltenham, the wife of G. F. Cope- 
land, esq. a dau.——In Eaton sq. the wife of T. 
W. Fieming, esq. a dau.——In Norfolk cresc. 
the wife of Sir G. P. Lee, a son.——At Exeter, 
the wife of Wm. Kennaway, esq. a son.——In 
Radnor-pl. Hyde-park, the wife of Capt. Rey- 
noids, late of the 11th Hussars, a dau.——At 
Cheltenham, the wife of R. Hurd Lucas, esq. 
Sinton-court, a son and heir. : 

Jan.1. At Sherbourne, near Warwick, the 
wife of H.W. Dashwood, esq. a dau.——At Stoke 
Hamond, Bucks, the Lady Julia Bouwens, a 
son.——At Maple Durham, the a 
Fitzclarence, of twin daus.——3. e wife of 
William Tribe, of Earnley, esq. a dau.——4. 
At Sion-hill, Bath, the wife of Major Henry 
W. ‘Trevelyan, a son.——At Hennshaugh, in 
the co. of Northumberland, the wife of J. M. 
Ridley, esq. a dau.——6. At Mertoun House, 
St. Boswell’s, Berwickshire, the Lady Polwarth, 
a son.——At Laleham, Surrey, the Countess of 
Lucan, a son.——At Leasam, the wife of Major 
Curteis, a dau.--—In Eaton-pl. Viscountess 
Newry, a son.——8. At the house of her father, 
Mr. T. Hatchard, Clapham, the wife of the Rev. 
G. Thompson Ward, Rector of Headington, 
Wilts, a son.——-9. The wife of Captain Row- 
land Mainwaring, R.N. of Whitmore-hall, a 
son.——At Misterton Hall, Lady Arabella Hes- 
keth, a son and heir.——At Guernsey, the wife 
of Major R. M. Mundy, adau.——11. At Dover, 
the wife of Major Walpole, Rifle Brigade. ason. 
——At Chicksands Priory, the Lady Elizabeth 
Osborn, a dau.——12. At the vicarage, North- 
molton, the wife of the Rev. William Burdett, 
ason.——At Sandling Park, the wife of William 
Deedes, esq. M.P. a son.——13. AtSprowston, 
near Norwich, Mrs. Eustace Arkwright, a dau. 
——At the Close, Norwich, the wife of the Hon. 
H. Manners Sutton, M.P. a dau.— 14. At Con- 
naught-pl. Lady Mildred Hope, a dau.— 16, 
At Everingham-park, the wife of William Con- 
stable Maxwell, esq. a son.—-At Beckett 
House, the seat of the Viscount Barrington, 
the Hon. Mrs. Barrington, a dau.——17. In 
Sussex-pl. Hyde-park, the Lady Lavinia Dutton 
a son.——At the Ranger’s-lodge, Wychwoo 
Forest, the wife of Charles Sidney Hawkins, 
esq. a son.——18. At Charterhonse-sq. the 
wite of the Rev. J. V. Povah, M.A. a son.—— 
At Willen vicarage, Bucks, Mrs. George Philli- 
more, a dau.——At Brighton, the Right Hon. 
Lady Headley, a dau.——At Kingweston, the 
wife of F. H. Dickinson, esq. M.P. a son. —— 
20. At Stanstead, Essex, the wife of William 
Fuller Maitland, esq. a dau.—At Watergate, 
Sussex, the wife of Alexander Hall Hall, esq. a 
dau.——21. At Walthamstow, Essex, the wife 
of Joseph Gurney Barclay, esq. a dau.—At 
Weybourn House, Farnham, the wife of John 
Knight, esq. a son and heir, 
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MARRIAGES. 


Oct, 20. At Toronto, Edmund Deedes, esq. 
youngest son of the late Wm. Deedes, esq. 
of Sandling Park, Kent, to Annie-Bruce, 
youngest dau. of the late Major Robert Kelly, 
and granddau. of the late Sir A. Macdowall, 
K.C.B.—At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Paul 
Margetson, esq. of Batham-hill, to Emily- 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late O. Robinson, 
esq.—At Pevensey, the Rev. Richard King 

of Pevensey, to Mary, relict of Rev. 
Thomas Robinson Weich. . 
wa ——. toy ton F +e Sot, 
liam yly , esq. F.5.A. to Frances 
(to whom he tht Sore inally married at Gretna, 
14 Dec. 1844) dau. of the late Mr. John Chris- 
— of Stockton-on-Tees. 

. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. W. Wil- 
liams, esq. of Walworth, to Emily-Anne, dau. 
of Mr. J. ». Bond, of the Stock Exchange.—— 
At Clifton, Somersetsh. Capt. Kinkead, of the 
Madras Art. to Eliza-Mary, third dau. of L. 
M‘Bayne, esq. Clifton-down.——At Burnfoet, 
Dumfriessh. Patrick N. V. Dudgeon, son of 
Lieut.-Col. Dudgeon, Edinburgh, to Lilias, 
dau. of the late George Whigham, esq. of Hal- 
liday-hill——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. 
Joseph Williams Wardle, esq. to Wilhelmina, 
dau. of the late William Macdowall, esqg.— 
At Limerick, Capt. Thomas Edmund Knoz, 
85th King’s Light. Inf. only son of the Hon. 

. E, 8. P. Knox, R.N. and grandson of 
the late Earl of Ranfurley, to Lucy-Diana 
Maunsell, third dau. of the Archdeacon of 
Limerick.——At St. Marylebone, Joseph 
Fm be second son of Joseph Armitage, esq. 
Milnsbridge House, near Huddersfield, to 
Ellen, second dau. of Henry Ingram, esq. of 
St. John’s Wood-terr. 

23. At Fulham, John Barker, esq. of Ald- 
borough, Suffolk, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
the late John Augustus Thrupp, esq. of 
Spanish-pl. Manchester-sq. 

24. At St. Pancras New Church, Frederick 
Goodall, esq. to Anne, younger dau. of James 
Thomson, esq. of Albany-st. Regent’s Park, 
and granddau. of the late Rev. James Thom- 
son, Vicar of Ormesby, Yorksh.——At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Christian Sommer,esq. 
of Altona, to Annie-Isabel, youngest dau. of 
the late John Ord, esq. of York. 

26. At Brighton, Arthur, son of the late 
Richard White Townsend, esq. of Trucketts 
Hall, Suffolk, to Susan, only dau. of the Jate 
George Edmund Faulkner, esq. of the General 
Post-office.——-At Knightsbridge, Sir John 
Edward Harington, Bart. of the Coldstream 
Guards, to Jane-Agnes, youngest dau. of J. 8. 


tra -P. for Boston. 

27. At Wellesbourne, Warwicksh. Richard 
Hemming, esq. Bordesley Park, Worcestersh. 
eldest son of William Hemming, esq. Foxly- 
diate House, High Sheriff of Worcestersh. to 
Catherine-Hester, only dau. of Hugh Davies 
Griffith, esq. Caer Rhyn, Carnarvonsh.——At 
East Harptree, Somersetsh. the Rev. William 
Taynton, incumbent of Barton St. David, to 
py eldest dau. of the late James Hill, esq. 
of Chard.——At Westonbirt, co. Gloucester, 
Rob. Arthur Fitzhardinge Kingscote, youngest 
son of the late Thomas Kingscote, of Kings- 
cote, esq. to Rosamond, dau. of the late Col. 
Daniell, and niece of the late George Holford, 
esq. of Westonbirt.——At St. George’s, Han- 
over-sq. William Price Struve, —_ of Swan- 
sea, to Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Peddie, 90th Light Inf. and relict of Capt. 
Rattray, 86th Regt.——At Tetney, Linc. Ed- 
ward m5 ta ood. of Sunbury, second son 
of Edwar ngsford, - banker, Southwark, 
to Anna-Jane, a u. of Charles Dobree 

. 0 


Gilchrist, weary: Middlesex.—— At 
Woodford, + W. W. Johnson, esq. of 
Gent, Mac. You, XXVII. 
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Limehouse, to Maria-Litson, eldest dau. of C. 
G. White, esq. of Poplar, and Woodford Green, 
Essex.——At Charlton, Kent, Comm. Henry 
Eden, R.N. to Lavinia-Mary, youngest dau. of 
William Rivers, esq. Greenwich Hospital.—— 
At Launceston, the Rev. Thomas Adams Col- 
ling, Vicar of Buckland Brewer, to Harriet- 
Susanna, youngest, dau. of the late Stephen 
Spettigue, esq. of Launceston.— At Amherst- 
burgh, Canada West, H. Stanley Jones, esq. 
Deputy Assistant Commissary Gen. to Agnes, 
a dau. of Major Mutir, Royal Canadian 
es. 

28. At Blackrod, Thomas Coxhead Chi- 
senhale Marsh, son of William Coxhead 
Marsh, esq. of Gaynes Park, Essex, to 
Eliza-Anne, dau. of Chisenhale Chisenhale, 
esq. of rg Lanc.— At Lolworth, near 
Cambridge, the Rev. Henry G. Roche, Curate 
of Upminster, Essex, to Eliza-Catharine, 
third dau. of the late Rev. J. Bond;-D.D. 
of Hanwell, Middlesex.——At Tullylish, Fran- 
cis Graydon Johnston, esq. of Saville-row, 
London, to Sarah, only dau. of the Rev. John 
Johnston, Tullylish-manse, Banbridge, Ire- 
land. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Thomas 
Wells, esq. Southfleet, to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Thomas Colyer, esq. of Joyce Hall, South- 
fleet, Kent.—— At St. Pancras, Middlesex, 
John, second son of John Bentley, esq. of Re- 
penn to Eliza-Skinner, eldest dau. of Geo. 

ngmore, esq. of Lansdowne-pl. Brunswick- 
sq.—At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
Logan Dobinson, eldest son of Joseph Dobin- 
son, of Egham Lodge, esq. to Eliza-Jane, dau. 
of the late John F. Nembhard, esq. and niece 
of Mrs. Hibbert, of Hyde Park-sq. —— At 
St. John’s, Hackney, Edward Baker, esq. of 
Lion House, Stamford-hill, to Ann, only dau, 
of John Burnell, esq. of Upper Clapton.—— At 
Hull, the Rev. John Loft, Rector of Wyham, 
Lincolnsh. to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late T. B. Phillips, esq. of Louth, in the same 
co.—— At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Mr. G. 
F. Marchant, of Tothill-st. Westminster, to 
Mrs. Marten, of Dorset Lodge, Bognor, Sussex, 
relict of Thomas Marten, of the R.N. and dau. 
of the late Capt. Mouat, of the R.N. cousin 
and brother-in-law to the late Col. Sir James 
Mouat.—At Toxteth, the Rev. Gilbert Sand- 
bach, Rector of Upper Sapey, Herefordsh. to 
Margaret, youngest dau. of the late Archibald 
Maxwell, esq. of Kelton, Kirkcudbrightsh. 
——At Galway, the Rev. C. H. Gould Buison, 
of St. Brandon’s, co. Galway, Vicar of Clon- 
fert, eldest son of the late Archdeacon, and 
grandson of the late Bishop of Killaloe and 
Clonfert, to Helena-Eyre, only dau. of the Rev. 
Richard Eyre Maunsell, of Fort Eyre, in the 
same co.—At Somerton, Somersetsh. Mi- 
chael Dawe, esq. of East Chinnock, to Betsey, 
only dau. of Wm. Barnard, esq. of Somerton. 
—At St. Pancras, Euston-sq. George W. 
Gordon, esq. of Jamaica, to Maria-Jane, only 
dau. of the late W. T. Shannon, esq. Clare, 
Ireland. 

29. At Teignmouth, Lieut. C. W. Lindsay, 
R.N. to Helen-Jane, only dau. of the late Jas. 
Mackenzie, esq.——At Reigate, the Rev. Fran- 
cis Henry Murray, Rector of Chislehurst, in 
Kent, second son of the Bishop of Rochester, 
to Fanny-Catherine, third dau. of John L. 
Anderdon, esq.——At Christ Church, St. Ma- 
rylebone, Henry E. S. Rudyerd, esq. to Le- 
titia-Matilda, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. William 
Burroughs. —— At Christ Church, Egham, 
Geo. James Macklin, surgeon, of Buntingford, 
Herts, to Charlotte-Mary, eldest dau. of Abel 
Ashford, esq.—At Southam, Warwickshire, 
John Benbow, esq. M.D. of Edinburgh,¢o Eli- 
zabeth, eldest dau. of the late Richard Sprag- 

tt, esq. of the former place. ——At Norwoo 

iddlesex, Walter Crook, esq. of Stone, near 
Aylesbury, to a yen dau, of the 
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late E. Potter, esq. of Brackley.——At Col- 
chester, Barrington Chevallier, esq. M.B. and 
M.A. Oxon, second son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Chevallier, of — Hall, to Ellen, second 
dau. of the late Major Brownson, 23d Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, ce 

31. At Kensington, William Henry Wood- 
ward, esq. eldest son of Wm. Jas. Woodward, 
esq. of the Lowlands, Clapham, to Adora- 
Marie-Cope, sister of Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, 
Shaftesbury House, Kensington.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Launcelot Rolleston, 
esq. of Watnall Hall, Nottinghamsh. M.P. for 
the South Division of the same co. to Eleanor- 
Charlotte, only surviving dau. of the late Mr. 
and Lady Ann Fraser.——At Brighton, Sir 
Francis John Ford, Bart. to Cornelia-Maria, 
eldest dau. of Gen.-Sir Ralph Darling. 

Lately.—At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Ar- 
thur Robert Onslow, esq. youngest son of the 
late Gen. Onslow, to Emma, second dau. of 
Chesterfield Gayford, esq. of Old Bond-st.—— 
——AtSt. a pote. — nage 

0: , esq. of Grey Abbey, co. Antrim, to 
Lady Charluite-Eliza eth Herbert, second dau. 
of the Earl of Powis.——At Paris, the Rev. 
Charles Leicester, of Whitton Hall, Shropsh. 
to Susan, relict of Col. Muller. 

Nov. 2. At Shoreditch, the Rev. Charles 
ae Tryon, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of 
Mr. bert Coates, of Leamington. —— At 
Lympstone, George Tobin, esq. Queen’s Royal 
Regt. son of Major-Gen. Tobin, R.A. of Ex- 
mouth, to Louisa, only dau. of Thos. Williams, 
esq. Commander R.N. a magistrate for Devon. 

8. At Broadwater, Sussex, the Rev. John 
Alton Hatchard, B.A. of Corpus Christi Coll. 

bridge, to Harriet-Sophia relict of George 
Charles Holford, esq. late of New Park, De- 
vises, Wilts.—— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Leopold Grimston a esq. Royal Horse 
Art. youngest son of the late Hon. Berkeley 
Paget, to Georgiana-Theodosia, only child of 
the Rev. J. F. Moore Halsey, of Gaddesden 
Park, Herts.——At Westwood, near Stone- 
leigh, Warwichsh. James Bragg, my of Cla- 
verdon, to Julia, only dau. of Wm. Gee, esq. 
of the Hollies.——At St. Pancras New Church, 
the Rev. Henry Downing, M.A. Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Kingswinford, to Mary-Ellen, third 
surviving dau. of the late James Abbott, esq. 

4. At Digswell, Hertfordsh. Sir Jacob Hen. 
Preston, Bart. of Beeston Hall, Norfolk, to 
Amelia, youngest dau. of the late William 
Willoughby Prescott, esq. of Hendon, Middle- 
sex.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Fredk. 
J. Pfeil, esq. to Emma M. E. Ursula, dau. of 
the late Rev. John Horseman, Rector of Hey- 
don, Essex.— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Hugh H. Seymour, esq. to Georgiana, dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Robt. Ellice. — At West Lesham, 
Norfolk, Thomas Mann, esq. of London, to 
Fanny, second dau. of Robert Spence, esq. 
and granddau. of the late Rev. Edmund Gar- 
wood, vicar of Hessle.-——At Burton Agnes, 
W. E. Richardson, esq. of Riccall Hall, near 
York, to Isabel Boynton, fifth dau. of Sir 
Henry Boynton, Bart.——At Exeter, H. G. 
Kerstman, esq. to Isabella-Luxmoore, dau. of 
John Kendall, esq. of Exeter.——At St. John’s, 
Paddington, John Riggs Miller, A.M. of Bal- 
lacasey, Clare, to Henrietta, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. George Edward Cox, Rector of Hinx- 
worth, Herts.——At Whitby, the Rev. G. J. 
Morehead, M.A. Rector of Easington, Yorksh. 
to Frances-Alicia, eldest dau. of the late Major 





C e, Bengal Cav. 

5. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Arthur Oakes, esq. 
13th (P.A.) Light Inf. son of the late Major 
Oakes, of Reading, to Sarah-Caroline, second 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Bushnell, Vicar of 
Beenham Vallence, Berks.—At St. John’s, 
Notting-hill, John T. West, esq. Regent’s-pk. 
Southampton, to Ellen, eldest dau, of Lieut, 


Stratford, R.N. of Notting-hill.——At St. 
Paul’s, George May. > of Calcutta, to Char- 
lotte, relict of Richar Saunders, esq. and 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. M. Rowlandson, 
D.D. Vicar of Warminster, Wilts.——Capt. 
John Clarke, 25th Benga! N.I. to Frances- 
Rice, dau. of the Rev. Charles Brown, Rector 
of Whitestone.—At Kensington, John Aubin, 
esq. of Belvidere, Jersey, to Sarah-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of William Maude, formerly of 
Blackburn.— At Shandon, John, son of Joh 
Gilmore, esq. Ambrose House, Clifton, to 
Ellen, only dau. of Samuel Keays, esq. Mount 
Verdon, rk.—— At Newcastle, Wicklow, 
Coventry Mark Woodhouse, esq. of Regent- 
sq. London, to Anna-Jane, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. William Archer, Rector of Croagh, Pre- 
bendary of Limerick, and lately Vicar of New- 
castle.——At Knaresborough, David Leahy 
Arthur, esq. High Sheriff for Cork, eldest son 
of Daniel Leahy, esq. of Shanakiel House, 
to Amelia-Frances, third dau. of Sir Joseph 
Radcliffe, Bart. of Rudding Park, Yorksh.—— 
At Wootton-under-Edge, Mr. William Shut- 
tleworth Clarke, eldest son of William Shaw 
Clarke, esq. of St. John’s, Wallingford, Berks, 
to Joanna, youngest dau. of the late Samuel 
Long, esq. of Cromhall, Gloucestersh. 

- At Redcliff, William Bartlett James, esq. 
of Park-pl. Clifton, to Matilda-Ann, eldest 
dau. of Henry Fyson, esq. of Bristol. 

9. At Dublin, Eneas Macdonnell, esq. of 
Westport, to Catherine, dau. of the late Francis 
Dillon, of Coolock House, esq. Westmeath. 

10. At Dalham, Suffolk, the Rev. 8S. Charles 
M.A. of Trinity coll. Cambridge, to Marian, 
yoceuest dau. of the Rev. Sir bert Affleck, 

art. of Dalham Hall, near Newmarket, and 
| eee of the late Hon. Sir Elijah Impey, 

ief Justice of Bengal.——At Topsham, De- 
von, Samuel Henry Robinson, esq. of Dhobah, 
Bengal, to Eliza-Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Thorp, Incumbent of Topsham.——At 
Aberford, Yorksh. the Rey. Thomas Hamilton 
Langton, of Langton, co. Lincoln, to Mary, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Carr Brack- 
enbury, esq. of Saucethorpe Hall.— At Wal- 
tham Abbey, Essex, Philip Melmoth Nelson 
Guy, esq. Capt. 5th Fusiliers, to Anne-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
R.N. M.P.—At Reading, the Rev. Robert 
Coulthard, Rector of Sulhampstead, Berks, to 
Henrietta, eldest dau. of the late John Neate, 
esq.——At Truro, the Rev. William Haslam, 
Stythians, to Frances-Ann, third dau. of the 
late William D. Taunton, esq. of ‘Totness. — 
In London, the Marquis of Ailsa, to Julia, 
second dau. of the late Sir Richd. Mounteney 
Jephson, Bt.—— At Rippingale, the Rev. Henry 
Harris, A.M.Vicar of Horbling, to Mrs. Thos. 
Darby, second dau. of the Rev. W. T. Waters. 

11. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, John, eldest son 
of Andrew Vance, esq. of Dublin, to Ann-Eliza, 
dau. of Henry Dresser, esq. of Eaton-sq. and 

nddau. of Robert Garbutt, esq. —— At 

ughrood, Radnorsh. Lawrence Henry Peel, 
esq. eldest son of W. H. Peel, esq. of Ayles- 
more House, and of Clifton, Gloucestersh. 
to Katherine-Maria, second dau. of the Rev. 
Walter de Winton, Rector of Boughrood and 
Llanigan, and of aeeaghen, near Brecon. 
At Budworth, Henry Taylor, esq. of Cuerdley 
Hall, near Warrington, youngest son of the 
late M. Taylor, esq. to Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. J. Harrison, M.A. F.R.S. Rector 
of Ponsonby, Shrewsbury.——At Conway, Dr. 
L. Jones, M.D. of Beaumaris, to Sophia, dau. 
of the late Rev. T. E. Owen, Rector of Llandy- 
frydog, rg ee 

12. At Lianarth Chapel, according to the 


rites of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
afterwards at the parish church at Llanover, 
John Arthur Jones, esq. eldest son of John 
Jones, esq. of Lianarth Court and Treowen, 


Or, 
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co. Monmouth, and of Burton Park, near Pet- 
worth, Sussex, to Augusta-Charlotte-Eliza- 
beth, only child of Sir Benjamin Hall, of Lian- 
over Court and Abercarne, co. Monmouth.—— 
At Devonport, Frederick John O. Evans, esq. 
R.N. to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Charles Hall, R.N. of Stoke. —At Stone, Staf- 
fordsh. the Rev. William Stewart O’ Beirne, of 
Moddershall, to Marianne, second dau. of the 
late Henry Taylor, esq. of the Hayes, near 
Stone.——At St. John’s, Hampstead, Richard 

ers Perry, esq. to Marianne, third dau. of 
J. Phillips, esq.— At Trinity Church, Mary- 
lebone, J. Ireland Blackburne, esq. . 5th. 
Drag. Guards, only son of John Ireland Black- 
burne, esq. M.P. of Hale, Lancash. to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Sir Hen. Bold Hoghton, Bart. of 
Hoghton Tower.-—-At Lechlade, Peter Playne, 
esq. of Park-hill, near Nailsworth, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late R. B. Kendall, esq. 
of Abingdon.——At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Geo. 
Christopher son of George Morrison, esq. of 
Brompton, to Hester-Moore, youngest dau. of 
Joseph Fincher, esq. of Chelsea.——At Wo- 
kingham, the Rev. Henry Le Grand Boyce, 
M.A. to Cordelia, eldest dau. of Capt. Henry 
Browne Mason, R.N. of Hillfield, Yately, 
Hants. . 

13. At Charlton, Kent, Henry Sewell, esq. 
of Upton, Worcestersh. fourth son of Russell 
Sewell, esq. of Little Oakley Hall, Essex, to 
Charlotte, only dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Wood, 
Vicar of Cropwell Bishop and Wysall, Notts. 

17. At St. James’s, Sussex-gardens, Capt. 
George Mein, 13th (Prince Albert’s) Light Inf. 
son of the late Col. J. A. Mein, 74th High- 
landers, to Marianne, third dau. of the late F. 
R. Coore, gree St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Lieut.-Col. George Everest, ¥.R.S. late 
Surveyor-Gen. of India, of Claybrook Hall, 
Leicestersh. to Emma, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Wing, esq. of Gray’s Inn, and Hampstead, 
Middlesex.——At Blythfield Hall, Staffordsh. 
the seat of the Rt. Hon. Lord ‘ot, Capt. 
Henry Bagot, R.N. second son of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, to Frederica W. youngest 
dau. of the late Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Bagot.—— 
At Brighton, Arthur Hyde Dendy, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of Arth. Dendy, esq. of Brighton, 
and of Dorking, Surrey.——At St. Peter’s, 
Eaton-sq. William Hobbs, esq. R.N. to Frances- 
Hammond, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Beevor, many years Barrack Master at Hull, 
Yorksh.—At St. John’s, Paddington, the 
Rev. Charles Burney, M.A. Incumbent of St. 
James the Apostle, Greensted Green, eldest 
son of the Ven. Archdeacon Burney, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. John Car- 
michael.——At Dunchideock, the Rev. Henry 
Palk, Rector of Bridford, second son of Sir 
Lawrence Vaughan Palk, Bart. of Haldon 
House, Devon, to Isabella-Mary, dau. of James 
Pitman, esq. of Dunchideock House.——At. 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edward Frith, esq. 
of Gower-st. Bedford-sq. to Mary Ann Bayley, 
of Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. second dau. of 
Thomas Bayley, esq.——At Shoreham, the Rev. 
Thomas Binney, 0: Weyhouse Chapel, London, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Piper, esq. of 
Denmark-hill.——At Tenby, the Rev. Alfred 
Arrow Kempe, Rector of Wexham, Bucks, to 
Selina-Augusta, youngest dau, of the late 
James Phipps Woodcock, esq. of St. Kitt’s.—— 
At Sculcoates, T. J. Steventon, esq. of Osgodby 
House, near Market Rasen, Lincolnsh. son of 
the late Capt. T. Steventon, R.N. to Sarah- 
Helen, dau. of Capt. W. W. Darling.——At 
Halifax, North America, the Hon. William W. 
Irving, of Prince Edward’s Island, to Joanna, 
only child of the late Peter Forrest, esq. of 
Gloucester-st. Bloomsbury. 

18. At Bishopstone, Walter, second son of 
the late George Bland Young, esq. of Broad 
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Chalke, to Maria-Anne, only surviving dau. of 
Henry Rooke, esq. of —— 

19._ At the Spanish chapel, Spanish-pl. Lon- 
don, Lieut.-Col. John Louis Smith, Royal Art. 
to Mrs. Hebdin, relict of Edward Hebdin, esq. 
late of Lyme-Regis, Dorset.——At St. Pancras 
New Church, William Castle Smith, esq. of 
Cambridge-pl. Regent’s-park, son of the late 
Wm. Smith, e -D. of Bideford, to Sophia- 
Caroline, third dau. of William Jekyll Anstey, 
esq. of Brompton-cresc. late Postmaster-Gen. 
of Jamaica.—At Clifton, Bristol, William 
Kersteman, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Kersteman, and grandson of ao Kerste- 
man, R.E. to Julia, widow of the Rev. Henry 
Pratt, and dau. of the late Rev. Sir J. Godfrey 
Thomas, Bart. ef Bodiam, Sussex. 

20. At St. George-the-Martyr, Queen-sq. the 
Rev. J. A. Coombe, Fellow of St. John’s coll. 
Cambridge, and Rector of Alburgh, Norfolk, to 
Sarah, pa dau. of J. E. Wilson, esq. late 
of Cambridge. 

21. At St. Peter’s, Mile End, Thomas Slem- 
mon Shaw, i .A. T.C.D. of Comber, co. 
Down, Ireland, eldest son of William Shaw, 
~- of Longford, to Mary-Ann, fourth dau. of 
John Watson, esq. of Mile End. 

24. At Christ Church, Albany-st. Regent’s 
Park, the Rev. William Whitehead, Fellow of 
Worcester coll. Oxford, and Curate of Camber- 
well, second son of the Vicar of Chard, to Har- 
riet, youngest dau. of the late Rev, Richard 
Loxham, Incumbent of St. John’s, Liverpool. 
——At Plymouth, James Stuart Cockburn, esq. 
to Eliza-Martha, only dau. of Capt. Johnson, 
68th Regt. of Plymouth.—at St. Mary’s, 
Islington, Leonard Just, jun. esq. of Hong 
Kong, to Jamesena-Chisholm, youngest dau. of 
the late Major Donald MacKenzie, of the Royal 
African Corps.——At St. Pancras Church, J.J. 
Field, esq. of Guildford-st. to Louisa-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Alfred Jenour, Incum- 
bent of Regent-sq. Chapel.——At Newton 
Kyme, Henry C. Blackett, -~, of Sockburn 
Hall, to Theophania, youngest dau. of the late 

homas Lodington Fairfax, . of Newton 
Kyme, Yorksh.——At Cheadle, esh. Henry 
A. Parry, esq. of Hendon Middlesex, to Sarah- 
Susannah, second dau. of E. R. Le Mare, esq. 
of Belmont, Cheadle. ——At Dublin, the Rev. 
J. Lynch, Curate of Ballinasloe, to Hadassah- 
Catherine, eldest dau. of R. Brownrigg, esq. of 
Norrismount, Wexford, and Rathmines-road, 
Dublin.——At Wallasey, James Hargreaves, 
esq. of Mayfield, Bolton-le-Moors, to Ann- 
Isabella, second dau. of Joseph Mann, esq. of 
New Brighton, Cheshire.——At Muff, co. Lon- 
donderry, John Scaife, - to Emily-Sarah- 
Frances, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. H. 
W. Wilkinson. 

25. At Dublin, H. yey ayo son 
of T. Brownrigg, esq. of Greenfield, Dublin, to 
Mary-Matilda, eldest dau. of the late Capt. A. 
Hanna, 56th Regt.——At Bideford, George 
Boydell, esq. of Chester, to Jane, eldest dau. of 
Sir Geo. Richard Farmer. 

26. At Welwyn, Herts, the Hon. and Rev. 
Richard Godolphin Henry Hastings, youn; 
son of the late and brother of the present 1 
of Huntingdon, to Agnes, sixth dau. of Henry 
Fynes-Clinton, esq. of Welwyn.——At Dublin, 
John Scudamore, esq. to Anne, relict of John 
Holland, esq. Lieut. R.N. and dau. of the late 
Capt. Wm. Boxer, R.N.—At St. Pancras, 
Henry Ponsford, esq. of Seymour-pl. Euston- 
sq. to Elizabeth-Avice, eldest dau. of William 
Belt, esq. of Brunswick-sq. 

28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. 
Beilby Lawley, eldest son of Lord Wenlock, to 
the Lady Elizabeth Grosvenor, third dau. of 
the Marquis of Westminster.——At Etchil- 
hampton, John Crouch, jun. esq. of Bruton, 
Somerset, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Whitehead Cockell, M.A. of Etchils 
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hampton House, Devizes.——At Dover, the 
Rev. Robert Twigg, M.A. Vicar of Tilmanstone, 
to Ann-Frances, youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Green, esq. : 

Lately. At Southsea, Major W. Calamy, 
R.M. to Elizabeth-Harriet, third dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Snell, Rector of Windlesham, 
Surrey.—At Newington, Frederick Arthur 
Mason, only surviving son of the late Lieut’ 
R. J. Mason, R.M. to Frances-Maria, only 
dau. of the late T. Kebby, esq. and niece of 
Col. Mercer, R.M. 
_Dec.1. At Charlton, Kent, Capt. Drum- 
mond, late of the Rifle Brigade, to Effield, 

oungest dau. of the late Rev. John Messiter, 
Benicr Chaplain to the Royal Art.——At Bath- 
ford. Fitzjames Stuart MacGregor, end. son of 
Lieut.-Gen. J. A. Paul MacGregor, Bathford 
House, to Louisa-Jane, dau. of John Wiltshire, 
esq. of Shockerwick, near Bath.——At Clap- 
ham, the Rev. Charles Parker, M.A. to Mary, 
second dau. of Thomas Cubitt, esq. of Cla 
ham-park.——At Broughton, Oxfordsh. the 
Rev. Thos. Dand, M.A. Rector of Blechingdon, 
to Elizabeth-Susan-Ann, only dau. of the Rev. 
C. F. Wyatt, Rector of Broughton.——At Lea- 
mington, Frederick Cooper, esq. of the Madras 
Medical Serv. to Barbara, dau. of the late 
William Tomlinson, ésq. of Newark. 

2. At Shirley, Hants, Godfrey Piercy, esq. 
2d Queen’s Royal, to Amelia, seventh dau. of 
the late Walter Clerk, esq. of East Bergholt 
House, Suffolk.——At Long Ashton, near 
Bristol, Joseph Sams, esq. of Somerton, Ma- 
nager of the West of England Branch Bank, to 
Sophia-Elizabeth, only dau. of Joseph Sams, 
ag Darlington.——At Stoke, Lieut. Symons, 
R.M. to Georgiana-Ellen, youngest dau. of Sa- 
muel Kerswill, esq. of Devonport. 

8. William Sparling, of Lincoln’s-inn, Bar- 
rister-at-law, to Esther, eldest dau. of John 
Thomas Betts, esq. of Broomfield, Clapham. 
——At Bath, Peregrine Henry Fellowes, - 
R.M. son of Capt. Sir Thomas Fellowes, R.N. 
C.B. to Caroline-Elizabeth, only dau. of Major- 
Gen. Forbes, Royal Art.——At Curry-Mallett, 
Somersets. Sydney, second son of Charles Hill 
Hali, esq. of West Wickham, Kent, to Cor- 
nelia, youngest dau. of the Rev. John Hayden 
Cardew, Rector of Curry-Mallet.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Join Cater, esq. son of 
Major Cater, Royal Art. to Margaret-Corsane, 

u. of the late John Reid, esq. Advocate, 
Edinburgh, and sister of Sir James John Reid. 
——At Huddersfield, William, youngest son of 
the late George Irlam, esq. of Bootle Hall, near 
Liverpool, to Frances, second dau. of the late 
William Brook, esq. of Gledholt, near Hud- 
dersfield.—— At St. Mildred’s, Thomas Tribe, 
esq. of Bombay, son of Lieut. Tribe, R.N. to 
Helen, dau. of W. Cuningham, esq. late of 
Dromona, co. Antrim.—~-At Dunany, the 
Rev. Thomas Coombe Williams, S.C.L. of 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge, second son of 
Thomas Williams, esq. of Cowley Grove, 
Middlesex, to Elizabeth-Blacker, youngest dau. 
of the late John Nicholson, esq. of Stramore 
House, co. Down.—-At Whitchurch, near 
Monmouth, Thomas Powell Hooper, esq. soli- 
citor, Ross, to Lucy-Margaret, only dau. of 
John Ralph Norton Norton, esq. solicitor, 
Monmouth.——At Hadley, Middlesex, Thomas, 
second surviving son of Col. White, of Hadley, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of the late John Read, esq. 
——At Sunning-hill, Berks, the Rev. Herbert 
Randolph, M.A. of Balliol coll. Oxford, and 
Vicar of Abbotsley, Hunts, to Rosabella-Stan- 
hope, second dau. of his Excellency Gen. Sir 
Robert Wilson, Gov. of Gibraltar, &c. 

5. At Staplegrove, Taunton, Somerset, 
George, son of Charles Mathias, esq. of Lam- 
phey Court, Pembroke, to Caroline, dau. of 

pt. Edward Bedwell Law, of Staplegroye 





Lodg e, yn At pater oan . Sopie, 
ton, esq. of Upper Seymour-st. to ja, 
third dau. of Thomas Smith, esq. —— At 
Broughton, Oxon, Henry Wenman Newman, 
esq. of Thornbury Park, Glouc. to Frances- 
argaret, eldest dau. of the Rev. Joseph 

enough, D.D. Rector of Broughton Pogis, 
Oxfordsh. 

8. At veninouaneen. Pontypool, Duncan 
Campbell, esq. of Hart-st. Bloomsbury, and of 
Newcastle-Emlyn, Carmarthensh. to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Rev. G. Phillips, Rector 
of New Moat, Pembr.——At Jarviston House, 
Lanarksh. Capt. J. O. Moller, 28th pay 
Mary-Pen, third dau. of the late Major - 
dale of Jarviston.——At All Souls’ Church, 
Langham-pl. Rear-Adm. Earl Waldegrave, C.B. 
to Sarah, widow of Edward Milward, esq. Has- 
tings.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. W. C. 
Smith, esq. of Hunningham Hall, Warwicksh. 
to Christina-Louisa-Mackenzie, only dau. of 
Madame De yay Mynyddysiwyn, Mon- 
mouthsh. Mr. Edward Davies, currier, of Cow- 
bridge, to Miss Lewellin, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Lewellin, esq. banker, of Cowbridge.—— At 
Margate, Lieut. Frederic Short, R.N. to Anne, 
eldest dau. of Lieut. Benson, R.N. Preventive 
Service. 

9. At Girvan, Ayrshire, Capt. John Dalrym- 
ple, M.P.son of Mr. North Dalrymple, brother 
and heir presumptive of the Earl of Stair, to 
Mademoiselle Louisa de Coigny, eldest dau. of 
the Duke de Coigny, grand-dau. of the late Sir 
Henry Dalrymple Hamilton, Bart. and heiress 
of the extensive estates of Bargany, Ayrshire. 
——At Henney, near Sudbury, Suffolk, the Rev. 
John Wingfield ae of Tong, Shropsh. to 
Elizabeth-Anne, dau. of the late Charles Ray- 
mond Barker, esq.—At Melsham, the Rev. 
C. W. Diggle, M.A. eldest son of Col. Diggle, 
K.H. to Georgiana-Augusta, eldest dau. of the 
Rey. T. Heathcote, of Shaw-hill, Wilts. 

10. At pee age William Rothwell Gas- 
kell, esq. of Kandy, Ceylon, only son of the late 
W. W. Gaskell, esq. of Latchford, Chesh. to 
Harriet-Margaret, third dau. of the late John 
Hadden, esq. of Nottingham. —— At ° 
George’s, Bloomsbury, John Robson, esq. of 
West Chirton House, Northumberland, to 
Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of W. B. Scott, esq. 
——At Bath, Robert Parry Nisbet, esq. of 
Southbroom House, Wilts, to Elizabeth, only 
surviving dau. of the late Edward Greene, esq. 
of Hinxton-hall, ag and relict of 
Rev. Henry Curtis Smith, son of Sir John 
Smith, Bart. of Sydling——At Up Marden, 
Robert Richard Clay, esq. surgeon, of the 
Wandsworth-road, to Harriet, only dau. of 
the late Charles Clarke, esq. of Up Marden- 
house, Sussex, and of Holme Bush, Surrey. 
——At Whitechurch, Herefordshire, William 
Powell ae. esq. of Ross, to Lucy-Margaret, 
only dau. of John Ralph Norton Norton, esq. 
of Whitechurch.——At Adare, Sir John Nu- 
gent Humble, Bart. of Cloncoskeran, co. Wa- 
terford, to Eliza-Philippa, only dau. of Geor; 
Fosbery, esq. of Curra Bridge, Limerick.——At 
St. Peter’s Church, Charles-Cottingham, only 
son of the late James Johnstone, esq. of Drum, 
co. Monaghan, to Charlotte-Augusta, youngest 
dau. of the late Mark Synnot, esq. 

11. At Christ Church, Marylebone, William 
George Thomas Bagg, esq. of Gower-st. Bed- 
ford-sq. to Selina-Dale, youngest dau. of the 
— Vaughan, esq. of Walcot-pl. Lam- 

eth. 


12. At St. Dunstan’s West, William John- 
stoun Neale, esq. barrister-at-law, second son 
of the late Adam Neale, esq. M.D. Physician 
to the Forces, to Fanny-Herbert, dau. of the 
late Capt. J. Nisbet, R.N. and grand-dau, of 
the late Viscountess Nelson. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Srourrton. 

Dec. 4. At Allerton Park, Yorkshire, 
after a long illness, aged 70, the Right 
Hon. William Stourton, 17th Baron 
Stourton, of Stourton, co. Wilts (1448). 

His Lordship was born June 6, 1776, 
the eldest son of Charles-Philip 16th Lord 
Stourton, by the Hon. Mary Langdale, 
2d daughter and coheir of Marmaduke 
5th and last Lord Langdale. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father April 29, 1816. 

Lord Stourton was a man of mild and 
amiable character. From the time of 
the formation of the English Catholic 
Board until the measure called Emanci- 
pation became law, he was a constant 
attendant upon the deliberations of that 
body, and did not altogether abstain from 
participating in its proceedings. Occa- 
sionally he presided over general meetings 
of the English Roman Catholics, and 
always appeared sufficiently willing to 
contribute both in purse and person to 
the advancement of their interests. Af- 
ter his admission to Parliament, he gave 
his support to both the Grey and Mel- 
bourne administrations. 

His Lordship married in Oct. 1800, 
Catharine, daughter of Thomas Weld, 
esq. of Lulworth Castle, Dorset, and 
sister to his Eminence Cardinal Weld ; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue fourteen children, all of whom 
but one are still living. They were five 
sons and nine daughters, 1. the Hon. 
Mary, unmarried ; 2. the Right Hon. 
Charles now Lord Stourton ; 3. the Hon. 
Catharine ; 4. the Hon. Eliza ; 5. the Hon. 
Edward, who died in 1828, aged 21; 6. 
the Hon. Anna-Maria; 7. the Hon. Wil- 
liam Stourton, of Holdgate Lodge, York- 
shire ; who married,. in 1828, Catharine- 
Alicia, eldest daughter of Edmund Scully, 
esq. of Bloomfield House, co. Tipperary, 
and has issue; 8. the Right Hon. The- 
resa, Lady Arundell, who became in 1838 
the third wife of Henry-Benedict 11th 
and present Lord Arundell, and has issue; 
9. the Hon. Apollonia ; 10. the Hon. 
Charlotte; 11. the Hon. John Stourton, 
Lieutenant in the 96th Foot; 12. the 
Hon. Marmaduke; 13. the Hon. Ele- 
onora-Mary, married in 1844 to Richard 
Peter Carrington Smythe, esq. eldest son 
of Sir Edward Joseph Smythe, Bart. ; and 
14. the Hon. Mary-Lucy. 

The present Lord married, in 1825, the 
Hon. Mary Lucy Clifford, seventh daugh- 
ter of Charles 6th Lord Clifford, and has 
issue four sons, 


Ricut Hon. Taomas GRENVILLE, 

Dec. 17. In Hamilton-place, Picea- 
dilly, within a fortnight of ninety-one 
years of age, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, a Privy Councillor, Chief 
Justice in Eyre South of Trent, a Trustee 
of the British Museum, and a Member of 
the Roxburghe Club ; great-uncle to the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

Though this distinguished man may be 
said to have in some measure outlived his 
generation, yet his name and character are 
well remembered in the highest circles of 
British society—are familiar to the minds 
of men who enjoyed or could admire 
learned leisure and intellectual refinement 
—to the minds of those, also, who feel 
interested in the events of that period 
which extends from the middle of the 
American war, to the brief and hollow 
truce called the peace of Amiens. The 
father of Mr. Grenville, who as a Privy 
Councillor enjoyed the same prefix as his 
son, was the Right Hon. George Gren- 
ville, second son of Hester Countess 
Temple. His elder brother succeeded to 
the title ; while he himself, aiming at the 
dignities and honours of political life, 
quitted the profession of the law, in which 
he had practised for a few years, and ob- 
tained a seat in Parliament. Eventually he 
became a cabinet minister, and filled the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
during the years 1763, 64, and 65. It 
was by this Minister that the memorable 
resolution imposing stamp-duties in Ame- 
rica was moved in the House of Commons. 
This Mr. George Grenville married the 
daughter of Sir William Wyndham, Bart., 
and amongst the issueof that marriage were 
twovery remarkable men, one of whom was 
the eelebrated Lord Grenville, who died 
in 1834, leaving no successor to his title ; 
and the other was the subject of this me- 
moir. He was born on the 31st Dec. 
1755. In youth and early manhood he 
displayed evidences of intellectual vigour 
far beyond that which falls to the lot of 
ordinary men; and as the son of one who 
had been a Minister of the Crown, he took 
his seat in the House of Commons under 
the most favourable auspices. At the 
outset of his public career, however, he 
did not co-operate with the great body of 
the family party then known as the Gren- 
ville Set, but, on the contrary, became a 
follower of Charles Fox. It always 
seemed to have been a sort of habit with 
the members of the Grenville party, or 
rather of the Grenville family, that one or 
two of the number should withdraw from 
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the main body, and temporarily—in some 
instances permanently—join the political 
enemy. Few men who have retired early 
from public life seemed to have enjoyed 
such opportunities and qualifications for 
high advancement as Thomas Grenville. 
His exterior was eminently pre-possess- 
ing; his oratory graceful and fluent, nay 
highly effective when called upon to de- 
fend any of his relatives—then he reached 
a point which entitled him to all the 
praise due to a fervid, forcible, and im- 
passioned advocate. Lord Rockingham 
reposed in his talents for debate, diplo- 
macy, and the general business of govern- 
ment, a confidence unbounded. Fox re- 
joiced in his co-operation, and thought 
him a man of the highest order of mind. 
Pitt dreaded his hostility, and sought his 
alliance. His own brother was a leading 
Minister of the Crown, and continued to 
be a man of great political influence till 
he reached the advanced age of seventy ; 
yet the subject of this notice withdrew 
from the political worid before he had at- 
tained that period of life when men are 
considered best qualified for the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. So highly did 
Mr. Fox esteem his talents, that if the ce- 
lebrated India Bill brought in by that mi- 
nister had proved successful, Mr. Gren- 
ville was to have received from him the 
appointment of Governor-General; and 
when the American war approached its 
close, Mr. Grenville was selected by the 
English Minister, as Plenipotentiary on 
the part of this country, to negotiate the 
terms of peace with Dr. Franklin and M. 
Vergennes, the latter being considered the 
ablest negotiator in Europe. The un- 
expected death of M. Vergennes, how- 
ever, left Mr. Grenville without that op-~ 
portunity which he anticipated of match- 
ing his yet untried powers as a diplomatist 
against the practised wiles of that adroit 
and successful minister. Mr. Grenville 
certainly went to Paris, and made some 
progress in arranging the proposed treaty ; 
but the negotiations in which he was en- 
gaged were broken off by no less an event 
than a change of ministry at home. The 
mission of Mr. Grenville was therefore at 
anend. —~ 

He returned to this country, and re- 
suming his seat in Parliament, still con- 
tinued to give Mr. Fox’s party the full be- 
nefit of his support. But when the general 
election of 1784 came, he found himself 
without a seat in the new House of Com- 
mons, for of course none of the family 
boroughs of the house of Grenville were 
accessible to him, as he differed from his 
relatives, not only in supporting the 
Coalition Ministry, but on other political 
grounds. For some years, therefore, at 
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this period of his life, he withdrew into 
privacy, and, being still young, devoted 
himself with considerable success to a 
further cultivation of classical literature, 
and to an indulgence of that intellectual 
luxury and personal ease in which the 
greater part of his after-life was spent. 
Time, however, wore on, and when ano- 
ther dissolution of Parliament came—as 
come it must at the end of seven years— 
his friends found him not unwilling to 
take his place once more in the House of 
Commons, and accordingly he was re- 
turned to the Parliament of 1790 as mem- 
ber for Aldborough, in Suffolk, for which 
place he continued to sit until 1796, when 
he was elected for the town of Bucking- 
ham. While he sat for Aldborough, how- 
ever, his political sentiments underwent a 
material change. The course pursued 
by Mr. Fox with reference to the 
French Revolution alienated many mem- 
bers of his party, and amongst that 
number was Mr. Grenville, who trans- 
ferred his allegiance to a new leader, 
and gave his cordial support to the 
measures of Government, Lord Grenville 
being then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The assistance of such a man in 
Parliament was of course highly esteemed 
by the Minister, but his talents as a 
diplomatist were so universally acknow- 
ledged that the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity was taken of sending him on a 
foreign mission. 

In the year 1795 it was thought ex- 
pedient to accredit a Minister Extra- 
ordinary to the Court of Berlin, with the 
view of engaging the Prussian Monarch 
to unite with England and her allies in 
resistance to the wild aggressions of the 
French Republic. Mr. Grenville was ap- 
pointed to this mission at a moment when 
the, aspect of affairs was not quite so 
threatening as it became before he reached 
his destination. The necessary withdrawal 
of British troops from the continent, and 
a series of disastrous events neither pro- 
vided against nor apprehended, soon 
rendered this scheme less feasible than 
when it was first projected. Mr. Grenville, 
however, took his departure, but the 
vessel in which he sailed got entangled in 
the ice, and being incapable of making 
further progress, he was obliged to put 
back and return to England; yet, as was 
justly observed at the time, ‘* his zeal was 
not frozen up by the intense cold which 
then prevailed throughout Europe.” He 


sailed without delay in another vessel ; and 
in this instance he was still more un- 
fortunate, for the vessel was wrecked and 
several of the crew perished. With great 
difficulty Mr. Grenville gained a footing~ 
on the ice ; and though he lost everything 
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except his despatches, at length succeeded 
in reaching land, which was three miles 
distant from the place of his debarkation. 
Without rest, and almost without refresh- 
ment, he prosecuted his journey to Berlin, 
if not to accomplish his object, at least 
to make a vigorous attempt ; and, though 
he might not be able to control fortune, 
he had resolved to deserve success. Mr. 
Grenville having, from the necessity of 
the case, lost much time in proceeding 
from London to Berlin, the emissaries of 
the French Government in England took 
care to learn and transmit to Paris the 
object of the mission to Prussia. The 
French Directory wasted not a moment 
in sending off the Abbé Sieyes to Berlin ; 
thus the design of the British Minister 
was anticipated, and his expectations dis- 
appointed. The military events of the 
period, no doubt, greatly favoured the ne- 
gotiations of the French Abbé, but he 
also enjoyed the unquestionable advantages 
of being first in the field ; of possessing 
vast experience as a negotiator, combined 
with that peculiar aptitude for diplomacy 
which distinguishes the natives of the 
south of Europe. All hope of securing 
the co-operation of the King of Prussia 
being for that time at an end, Mr. Gren- 
ville returned to England, and continued, 
as before, to attend his Parliamentary 
duties. 

The prosecution of the war with France, 
and the establishment of our empire in 
India, then filled the public mind, and left 
no room for the crotchets of law-making. 
Still the minister felt that such a man as 
Mr. Grenville should not be allowed to go 
altogether unrewarded; yet it was not 
until the year 1800 that any situation 
could be found for him, and then it was 
only a sinecure, that of ‘‘ Chief Justice in 
Eyre South of Trent.’’? The Justices in 
Eyre were instituted in the twelfth cen- 
tury and abolished in the nineteenth. 
While the forest laws, however, remained 
in force these justices had important func- 
tions to discharge ; but for hundreds of 
years the office had been a mere sinecure, 
applicable by the minister of the day to 
such uses as the necessities of his party 
and his position might demand. By the 
57th of George III. cap. 61, it was enacted 
that the offices of Justices in Eyre should 
cease on the termination of the existing 
interests; and Mr. Grenville was the last 
of these functionaries. 

At length the government of Mr. Pitt 
was brought to a close, and about that 
time Mr. Grenville ceased to support the 
Tory party. He had been a warm advo- 
cate of the war against France; and in the 
House of Commons he spoke with some 
energy against the preliminaries of the 
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peace, which is best described as ‘‘ the 
truce of Amiens.’’ Subsequently to that 
period we find him doing little else than 
seeming to renew political relations with 
the Fox party, as if he foresaw that the 
time was not distant when a coalition 
must be formed between that section of 
politicians and the smaller knot to which 
he himself belonged. In the month of 
February, 1806, this fusion of interests 
did take place; but still Mr. Grenville 
was left without office, though his brother 
was Premier. But the death of Mr. Fox 
in the succeeding autumn led to the fol- 
lowing arrangement :—Lord Howick, af- 
terwards second Earl Grey, resigned the 
first seat at the Board of Admiralty, 
becoming the successor of Mr. Fox as 
Foreign Secretary, and then the subject of 
this memoir received the office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty. His appointment 
took place on the 27th of September, 
1806, and his resignation in April, 1807. 
This was the most prominent position to 
which Mr. Grenville ever attained; but he 
held it only during the short space of 
seven months. It was a brief and unim- 
portant career—too narrow for the exercise 
of his genius—too short even for the dis- 
play of his practical talent ; yet this trifling 
tenure of office constituted almost the 
whole of the services which the country 
obtained from the labours of Mr. Gren- 
ville. Still he received from a large circle 
of competent judges the homage due to a 
statesman, though it would now, perhaps, 
be no easy task to discover all the grounds 
which justified their admiration. Never- 
theless, no doubt was entertained that in 
the proceedings of Parliament he displayed 
great ability, as well as varied informa- 
tion; and although he never represented 
any other than a family interest, yet the 
choice of such a representative would have 
done honour to the most numerous and 
enlightened constituency in England. The 
world naturally grows weary of seeing the 
same phrase, however felicitous, too often 
repeated ; we therefore now hear much less 
frequently than in days of yore that the 
higher classes are “ the Corinthian capi- 
tals of society ;”’ yet that obsolete figure 
of speech might fairly be revived in favour 
of such a man as Thomas Grenville. He 
belonged to two aristocracies, and adorned 
both ; a man of noble birth and noble in- 
tellect, an accomplished scholar and a ~ 
thoroughbred gentleman. 

The public life of Mr. Grenville may be 
said to have reached its close when the 
ministry of which his brother was the 
head made way in 1807 for the re-ad- 
mission of the Tories. Mr. Grenville 


probably foresaw that his party, by in- 
sisting on a concession of Roman Catholic 
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claims, had effected their own exclusion 
from office throughout a long future ; he 
discerned no charms in a protracted term 
of fruitless opposition ; the society of 
scholars, the companionship of books, 
were for him more attractive than the 
midnight vigils and evil communication of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel. He had been in 
Parliament for the greater part of thirty 
years, and he now found himself, though 
in possession of a good sinecure, yet not 
at all advanced in the matter of personal 
dignity, with the exception of his having 
been appointed a Privy Councillor, which 
event took place in the year 1798. In- 
fluenced by some or all of these con- 
siderations, Mr. Grenville gave up public 
life, and throughout the third of a cen- 
tury remained within that retirement in 
which he ended his days. His, however, 
was hot a seclusion from the world at 
large, but a separation from political as- 
sociates. No man enjoyed more than he 
did the intercourse of private society, or 
entertained a wide circle of friends with 
a more bounteous hospitality—at once 
liberal and refined. The longest span of 
human existence was enjoyed in no im- 
perfect manner by the subject of this 
memoir ; but ever since the present gene- 
ration of men have appeared upon the stage 
of life he has been rather a looker-on than 
a participator in their toils and struggles. 
The contests for emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics, for cash payments, for 
the punishment of a queen, for the free- 
dom of trade, for dissenters’ privileges, 
reform in Parliament, poor laws, corpo- 
ration reform, negro emancipation, or the 
trade in corn, never seemed to concern 
him practically. In the quietude of. his 
rare and splendid library he heard,.as 
from afar, the din of political conflict, 
and contemplated, without joining in, the 
ministries and oppositions which divided 
Parliamentary interests during the Re- 
gency, the reigns of George IV. William 

. and Victoria. 

The will of Mr. T. Grenville has been 
proved by the Hon. George Fortescue, 
his executor. The personalty was sworn 
to as under 100,000/., including his library, 
valued at 42,000/., which he has bequeathed 
to the British Museum by the following 
codicil :—‘“‘I, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, do make, publish, and declare 
this as and for a further codicil to my last 
will and testament. With the warmest 
continued affection to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and to my family, I feel it incum- 
bent upon me, upon further consideration, 


to cancel the bequest of my library and- 


bookcases as contained in my will. A 

great part of my library has been pur- 

ch from the profits of a sinecure 
ll 
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office given to me by the public, and I 
feel it to be a debt and a duty that I should 
acknowledge this obligation by giving that 
library so acquired to the British Museum, 
for the use of the public. I do, there- 
fore, by this codicil, revoke the bequest 
contained in my will of my library to my 
great-nephew Richard Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos for life, with remainder 
to the senior male descendant of the head 
of my family as an heir-loom; and I do 
hereby give and bequeath my library, such 
as it may be at the time of my death, to 
the trustees of the British Museum, for 
the purposes thereof and benefit of the 
public. But I do not mean hereby to 
disturb the bequest made by my will to 
the said Duke of such of my letters and 
papers as my executors may on examina- 
tion consider as worth being added to the 
large manuscript collection at Stowe. In 
witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand this 28th day of October, 1845. 
Duly attested.—_THomAs GRENVILLE.” 

This noble library was the result of a 
continued and unwearied pursuit of nearly 
fifty years. When the Catalogue of the 
rarer portion of the collection was printed 
in 1842, the entire library was said to 
consist of about 20,000 volumes. Amongst 
them were many of the earliest and most 
curious specimens of typography; first and 
best editions of the classics, including an 
unrivalled collection of Homers; the 
searcest Spanish and Italian poems and 
romances ; the most complete series ex- 
isting of the early editions of Ariosto; 
many books printed on vellum, and in an 
extremely fine condition ; a range of Eng- 
lish, and more especially Irish, history 
perhaps unrivalled—among which will be 
found the rarest works on the Spanish 
armada, and on the divorce of Henry the 
Eighth ; an assemblage of early voyages 
and travels, from the original editions of 
Marco Polo and Contarini, Columbus and 
Vesputius, to the collections of De Bry, 
Halsius, Hakluyt, and Purchas ; forming 
such a complete chain of uninterrupted 
information on the subject as no other 
library canfurnish. In point of condition 
the library is altogether unrivalled. Large 
paper copies abound, and most of the 
books are in russia and morocco bindings 
by Lewis and Mackenzie. 

We have heard it stated, that out of 
every five books the Museum has already 
four. This may be overcharged. In point 
of condition, at any rate, the Museum 
copies are generally inferior. In a great 
public library duplicates are essential. 
The Museum will now have four copies 
of the first folio edition of Shakspere. 
Mr. Grenville’s, it is said, is the finest 
known. It measures twelve inches seven- 
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eighths, by eight inches and three-eighths, 
and cost Mr. Grenville 116 guineas. This, 
therefore, is an accession. But a volume 
of still greater rarity in the collection, and 
of which there was no copy in the Museum, 
is the first edition of Shakspere’s ‘* Son- 
nets,” containing the mysterious dedication 
so perplexing to the commentators. The 
Chaucers, too, are uncommonly fine ; aud 
among the rarer articles we may mention 
a copy (complete) of the first edition of 
Sir Philip Syduey’s ‘‘ Arcadia ;’’ a copy 
of the first edition of Spencer’s ‘‘ Shep- 
heard’s Kalendar;’’ the first edition of 
“Reynard the Fox’’ (1479) translated 
by Caxton into English in 1481 ; the only 
known copy of Stowe’s ‘‘ Summary of 
1561 ;”’ forty different works from the 
library of Thuanus,—more especially the 
Monstreletof 1572 ; the copy of ‘‘ Coryat’s 
Crudities,’’ presented by the author to 
Henry Prince of Wales, with the Prince’s 
initials on the red velvet binding; Charles 
the First’s copy of ‘‘ Dr. Donne’s Poems,” 
with his pencil marks before his favourite 
passages; that extremely rare volume, 
the first edition of “Gawain Douglas 
Palis of Honoure ;’’ the only known copy 
of the ‘‘ Pilgrimage of Sir Richard Guyl- 
forde, Knight, and howe he went with his 
seruants and company towarde Jerusalem” 
(4to. 1511); Sir Kenelm Digby’s copy of 
“ Plato,’’ with his autograph ; Wilkes’s 
copy of Warburton’s ‘‘ Pope,’’ with MS. 
notes for a new edition; ‘‘ Roy’s Satire 
on Cardinal Wolsey ;’’ that rare work 
in English Topography, ‘‘ Winstanley’s 
Audley End ;’’ an unusually fine copy of 
the first edition of ‘‘ Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs ;’’ Douglas’s own copy of his 
‘* Nenia Britannica ;’’ the first edition of 
the ‘‘ Polyglott Bible’? (1514-1517) ; the 
first edition of the ‘t English Bible’’ (1535) 
—nearly complete; the first edition of 
‘“‘Cranmer’s Bible ;” the second edition 
of ‘* Coverdale’s Bible” (1550)—nearly, 
it is said, as rare as the first ; that curious 
little volume, ‘‘ The Complaynt of Scot- 
land” (1548), of which only four copies 
are known,—one in the British Museum 
—one belonging to J. M’Gowan—one 
belonging to Mr. G. Paton,—and the 
present volume, formerly belonging to the 
Duke of Roxburghe: all the four copies 
want the title—-of which there is only a 
small remnant in this ; “ Ashmole’s Berk- 
shire’ and “ Aubrey’s Surrey”’—two of 
the rarest of our county histories, on large 
paper ; the presentation copy of ‘‘ Munro 
his Expedition”’ (on large paper, the only 
one known)— the work which suggested 
to Sir Walter Scott his ‘* Legend of Mon- 
trose,’’? and where he found his Dugald 
Dalgetty ; the first, second, third, fourth, 
and fifth editions of “Don Quixote,’’sm 
Gent. Mag, Vou, XXYVII, 
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the first (of 1605) being especially rare ; 
‘* Juliana Berners boke of hawkynge and 
huntynge,” printed (on vellum) by Wynkin 
de Worde, in 1486; the only perfect 
copy known of the first edition of Ovid 

fol. 1481); the first edition of Pliny 

1469), — among the rarest and most 
valuable productions of the fifteenth 
century ; the only uncut copy of the first 
edition of Plato (1513); ‘‘ the Arches of 
Triumph,’ erected at the entrance of 
James I. into London, on his accession— 
extremely rare, and equally interesting to 
the book and print collector. There is a 
copy at Chatsworth—another in the Pe- 
pysian Library—and a third in the Library 
of the Society of Antiquaries. ° 
Grenville’s copy (formerly Mr. Dent’s) 
has a duplicate series of the plates, con- 
taining variations. 

Such is a short outline of a few of the 
rarer works contained in this noble li- 
brary of history and pure literature—the 
noblest bequest to the nation (not except- 
ing Sir Hans Sloane’s) ever made by a 
private person in this country. 

Mr. Grenville’s portrait, by Hoppner, is 
engraved in folio by Say; also by Dean, 
with his autograph, in 8vo., for Fisher’s 
National Portrait Gallery. 





Lorp Ame.tius BEeaucierk, G.C.B. 

Dec. 10. At Winchfield House, Hants. 
aged 75, Admiral Lord Amelius Beau- 
clerk, G.C.B., G.C.H., and F.R.S. 

Lord Amelius Beauclerk was the third 
son of the fifth Duke, by Lady Katha- 
rine Ponsonby, daughter of William se- 
cond Earl of Besborough, and uncle to the 
present Duke of St. Alban’s. He entered 
the navy in 1782, at the age of eleven 
years, on board the Jackall cutter, com- 
manded by Lieut. Bailley, and, after serving 
in that vessel for twelve-months, accom- 
panied the late Vice-Adm. John Camp- 
bell to the Newfoundland station in the 
Salisbury. He afterwards joined Commo- 
dore Gardner’s expedition to the West 
Indies. In 1789 he was appointed to 
act as Lieutenant of the Europa, a fifty- 
gun ship; and he was made a Lieutenant 
in Sept. 1790. He never held a Com- 
mander’s commission, but was promoted 
to the rank of Captain in Sept. 1793. 
He was then appointed to command the 
Juno, and in that ship in the year follow- 
ing, 1794, beat off the French frigate 
Junon, together with a corvette and a 
brig, near the Hiérés Islands. He also 
commanded the Juno, in March, 1795, 
when the French fleet was defeated, and 
two ships captured. In the ensuing year 
he commanded the Dryad, and captured 
the French frigate Proserpine ; and sub- 
sequently —, the Royal Oak, in 
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the Walcheren expedition. He attained 
the rank of Rear-Admiral in August 1811, 
and commanded the white squadron of 
the Channel fleet. In 1819 he became a 
Vice-Admiral, and in that rank he com- 
manded the fleet sent to Portugal in Dec. 
1826. In July 1830, he attained the rank 
of full Admiral, and from April 1836 to 
1839 was the Commander-in-chief at 
Plymouth. He was first and principal 
Naval Aide-de-camp to King William the 
Fourth. He was nominated a Grand 
Cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order 
in March 1831, and a Grand Cross of the 
Bath in August 1835, having been a 
Knight Commander of that order from 
rod period of its enlargement in Jan. 
5 


His Lordship was unmarried. 





Sir Georee H. Bartow, Bart. 

Dec. 22. At Fir Grove, Farnham, 
aged 84, Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart. 
and G.C.B., formerly Governor-general of 
Bengal, and subsequently Governor of 

adras. 

Sir George H. Barlow was the fourth 
son of William Barlow, esq. of Bath, by 
Hilare, daughter of Robert Butcher, esq. 
of Walthamstow; and brother to the late 
Adm. Sir Robert Barlow, K.C.B. He 
went to India in the service of the East 
India Company in 1778, and it was not 
long before the excellence of his character 
and attainments drew the attention of the 
then ruling authorities. In 1787, he was 
selected by Lord Cornwallis to conduct 
an investigation into the state of the ma- 
nufactures and commerce of the province 
of Benares; and in a despatch to the 
Court of Directors, dated January, 1788, 
the acknowledgements of the Supreme 
Government were expressed for the 
*‘ ability, zeal, and unwearied assiduity 
with which Mr. Barlow had executed the 
commission intrusted to him.’’ 

The character Mr. Barlow had esta- 
blished in the public service recommended 
him at a very early period after the arrival 
of Lord Cornwallis in India to his Lord- 
ship’s attention and highest esteem ; and 
the ties of mutual friendship and confi- 
dence which were then formed remained 
unbroken until the death of that illustrious 
person. In a letter to Mr. Dundas (the 
late Lord Melville) dated the 16th Nov. 
1787, Lord Cornwallis thus stated his 
first impressions of Mr. Barlow’s cha- 
racter :— 

‘He is assistant to, and the intimate 
friend of, Mr. Law, the collector of 
Gayah. Their joint exertions have ina 
short time rendered that almost ruined 
district one of the most flourishing in the 
Company’s territories. He is master of 


the languages of the country, and equally 
conversant in the revenue and commercial 
business. He has an active benevolence, 
an earnestness to relieve the distressed, 
and to promote the happiness of mankind, 
rarely to be met with; and his pleasant 
manners and engaging address would qua- 
lify him for a much more delicate negotia- 
tion than ours with the Nabob Vizier.’’ 

In 1788 Mr. Barlow was nominated 
Sub-Secretary to the Supreme Govern- 
ment in the revenue department—an 
office which the great revenue and judicial 
reforms then in progress rendered of par- 
ticular importance. The system of revenue 
and judicature established under the aus- 
pices of Lord Cornwallis is justly con- 
sidered one of the greatest acts of govern- 
ment and legislation that any age or 
country ever produced ; and it is well 
known that his Lordship, in carrying into 
effect the measures alluded to, placed in 
a material degree his reliance on Mr. 
Barlow, who co-operated with distin- 
guished ability in furnishing and in ar- 
ranging the vast extent of information and 
of materials required in the execution of 
such important and difficult arrangements, 
and in the progress of the lengthened 
discussions which they involved. Lord 
Cornwallis, throughout the future period 
of his life, expressed the warmest sense of 
gratitude for the aid which he had so ably 
given, and considered Mr. Barlow to have 
established the most strong and lasting 
claims to his country’s approbation. 

Mr. Barlow continued in the situation 
of Sub-Secretary in the Revenue Depart- 
ment until 1796, when he was appointed 
Chief Secretary to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. The Court of Directors had seen 
cause to pass a severe censure on the 
irregularities which had prevailed in the 
Secretary's Department, with the excep- 
tion of that branch of it which Mr. Bar- 
low had filled. But on his promotion all 
irregularities were rectified, and a dimi- 
nution of expenditure produced to the 
amount of 12,0004. a year. 

The services of Mr. Barlow having been 
attended by a uniform course of approba- 
tion, he was advanced by the Court of 
Directors in April, 1801, to the station 
of a Member of the Council of Bengal. 
Lord Wellesley, who was at that time 
absent from the seat of Government, in 
acknowledging that appointment, adds, 
that he had appointed Mr. Barlow to be 
Vice-President in Council during his 
absence from the Presidency, observing 
further, ‘“ My experience of the eminent 
talents, knowledge, and integrity of Mr. 
Barlow, inspires me with the fullest con- 
fidence that he will discharge the trust 
which I have reposed in him to my entire 
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satisfaction.’’ Lord Wellesley in a sub- 
sequent letter states, ‘‘ My experience of 
Mr. Barlow’s character, and my implicit 
confidence in his talents and virtues, 
would leave me without an emotion of 
doubt or apprehension of his ability to 
conduct your affairs if I were instantly to 
resign this charge into his hands.’’ 

A college was established at Calcutta by 
Lord Wellesley on avery extended scale, in 
the formation of which Mr. Barlow was en- 
abled to render essential aid. Lord Welles- 
ley, in a speech addressed to the college, 
observes: ‘* In the original foundation of 
this college it was my intention to have 
provided a sufficient means of instruction 
for the students in the principles of 
general jurisprudence and of the law of 
nations, connecting that course of study 
with the principles of the Mahomedan 
and Hindoo law, and with those of the 
wise and salutary code of laws introduced 
by that great and worthy statesman, the 
Marquess Cornwallis, for the administra- 
tion of these provinces, and improved and 
extended by succeeding Governments, 
with the aid of the talents, knowledge, 
and virtues of Sir George Barlow, whose 
merits and services towards his country 
and mankind, in the formation and sub- 
sequent improvement of that code, are to 
be traced in the increasing prosperity 
and happiness of every province of the 
empire to which it has been extended.” 

In 1802 the Court of Directors were 
pleased to appoint Mr. Barlow to the 
situation of Provisional Governor-General, 
and in 1803 he was advanced to the dignity 
of a Baronet. 

In 1805 an important change took 
place in the Government of India, by the 
recall of Lord Wellesley and the re-ap- 
pointment of Lord Cornwallis to the sta- 
tion of Governor. Lord Cornwallis, in 
announcing that appointment, in a private 
letter to Sir George Barlow, observed, 
that one motive he had in undertaking so 
arduous a duty at his period of life was 
the desire of consigning the Government 
of India into his hands. Lord Corn- 
wallis arrived in India in July, 1805, and 
he had not proceeded far in the work of 
pacification with the Mahratta States, 
with which we were then at war, before 
the hand of death terminated the career of 
that distinguished patriot. Sir G. Bar- 
low, according to his provisional appoint- 
ment, succeeded to the office of Governor- 
General, and he did so in circumstances 
most critical and difficult. The Court of 
Directors recorded on that occasion their 
thanks for ‘‘the promptitude and energy 
with which he followed up the plan which 
his illustrious predecessor, Marquess 
Cornwallis, had marked out for the resto« 


ration of peace and amity with the Mah- 
ratta powers, for the judgment and ability 
he displayed in accomplishing defini- 
tive treaties of peace with Dowlut Row 
Scindiah and Jeswunt Row Holkar, and 
for the vigour with whith he immediately 
entered upon the important work of re- 
trenching the expenditure of the Com- 
pany, and the progress he made therein.’’ 

On the death of Mr. Pitt, in Jan. 1806, 
Mr. Fox’s administration came into power, 
when a very sweeping change took place 
in every office under the Government ; 
and, by an unusual proceeding, (viz. the 
sign-manual of the Sovereign,) Sir George 
Barlow was required to resign the situa- 
tion of Governor-General—a proceeding 
that excited strong disapprobation. The 
late Lord Melville and the late Lord 
Castlereagh, in their places in Parliament, 
strongly protested against it. It is, how- 
ever, due to the Government of that day 
to say that they did what they could at 
least to palliate the injury. Sir George 
had formed the intention of immediately 
returning to England; but his Majesty’s 
Government and the Court of Directors 
joined in so earnest a request that his ser- 
vices in India might be continued, that he 
felt it his duty to yield to their solicitation. 
It was on this occasion that his Majesty 
was pleased to confer on him the Order 
of the Bath. 

The Court of Directors appointed him 
Governor of Madras in May, 1809, and 
he took charge of that government in the 
following December. 

Previously to his arrival a ‘* very dan- 
gerous spirit of cabal had shown it- 
self among several officers of the army.” 
An alarming mutiny soon after broke out 
in the Madras army, combined with great 
distractions in the civil service. In one 
of the most alarming crises that ever 
occurred in our Indian history—a con- 
vulsion that shook the Government to its 
foundation—everything was done, every 
arrangement carried into effect, with a 
degree of energy, firmness, and ability 
that could not be surpassed. The warm- 
est approbation of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and the strong commendation of 
the Court of Directors, were repeated in 
successive despatches. 

On this memorable occasion it was the 
gracious intention of his Majesty George 
III. to have raised Sir Georgé Barlow to 
the peerage. For this purpose every pre- 
liminary arrangement had been made, 
when, in the providence of God, His 
Majesty fell into the last illness, from 
which he never recovered. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Perceval, however, enter- 
tained a strong sense of Sir G. Barlow’s 
claims on public gratitude, and, if he had 
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been spared from the hand of the assassin, 
there can be little doubt that the intention 
mentioned would have been carried into 
effect. 

This now brings us to one of the most 
singular and painful revolutions that has 
ever occurred in the history of any indi- 
vidual, and to the extraordinary change 
which ensued in the affairs of the Indian 
Government. In the course of the strong 
measures that the safety of the State had 
compelled Sir G. Barlow to adopt, many 
enemies had been unavoidably created 
both abroad and at home, and the leaven 
thus working was gradually, but effectu- 
ally, made manifest in the councils of the 
India House, while the Government of the 
Prince Regent timidly or treacherously 
yielded to the clamour thus excited. It 
is needless to say that all idea of con- 
ferring a peerage was abandoned; and, 
not satisfied with this, the Court of Di- 
rectors, with the concurrence of the Prince 
Regent’s Government, in eager haste sent 
out orders to Sir George Barlow imme- 
diately to transfer the Government of 
Madras to other hands. 

It is understood that the Court of 
Directors had it in contemplation, at the 
period of Lord Minto’s appointment to 
be Governor-General, to have acknow- 
ledged the important services which had 
been previously rendered by Sir George 
Barlow by a considerable pecuniary grant, 
but particular circumstances intervened to 
prevent this being done. It might have 
been expected, now that his claims to 
public gratitude had been greatly enlarged, 
that the ordinary dictates of justice and 
consistency would have led to a recurrence 
to what was formerly intended. But 
everything was completely and very dis- 
gracefully changed, and with difficulty 
was a pension for life of 1,500/. a year 
granted to one of the most devoted, most 
disinterested, and most able persons that 
ever acted in the service of the East 
India Company ; one who had extricated 
the country from the most perilous cir- 
cumstances in which it could be well 
placed, and who had given new vigour to 
the public finances, the depressed state of 
which had been long a subject of great 
anxiety and alarm at the India House. 

Sir George Barlow returned from India 
in 1814, having passed thirty-four years 
of his life in that country. In the stormy 
scenes which marked the latter period of 
his residence he was enabled to maintain, 
with the help of God, that firmness, calm- 
ness, and equanimity, which formed a 
peculiar feature in his character. He 
now saw fit to withdraw entirely from the 
turmoil of public life, and lived during 
the subsequent years of his life in the 





midst of a devotedly attached family, re- 
spected, honoured, and beloved by all 
who had the privilege of his friendship or 
acquaintance. 

Sir George Barlow married at Calcutta, 
in April 1789, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Burton Smith, esq. of Westmeath, by 
whom he had issue eight sons and seven 
daughters, viz. 1. George-Ulrick, Capt. 
4th dragoons, who married in 1817 his 
cousin Hilare, third daughter of Sir 
Robert Barlow, but died in India without 
issue in 1824, and his widow has since 
rematried, secondly, the late Right Hon. 
William Earl Nelson, and, thirdly, George 
Thomas Knight, esq. ; 2. the Right Hon. 
Elizabeth-Harriet Viscountess Exmouth, 
matried in 1808 to Pownall-Bastard 2d 
Viscount Exmouth, and is mother to the 
present Viscount, but her marriage was 
dissolved by act of parliament in 1820; 
3. William, who died in 1811, in his 19th 
year; 4. Charlotte; 5. Sir John Henry 
Barlow, who has succeeded to the baro- 
netcy ; 6. Robert, in the Bengal civil 
service ; 7. Louisa, who died in 1821; 
8. Charles-Anstruther ; 9. Frances ; 10. 
Anne-Caroline; 11. Richard-Wellesley, 
in the Bengal civil service; 12. Harriet ; 
13. Edward; 14, Emme, who died in 1818; 
and 15. Frederick. 

The present Baronet was born in 1795, 
and is a widower. He is a senior mer- 
chant in the Bengal civil service. 





Baron DEDEL. 

Aug. 19. In Wilton Crescent, having 
completed his 70th year, his Excellency 
Baron Dedel, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the King 
of the Netherlands. 

Baron Dedel was appointed to fill the 
post of minister at the British Court in 
1833, having been previously engaged in 
similar duties at several of the continen- 
tal states. He mixed much in English 
society, and was on terms of intimacy 
with several membnrs of the nobility, 
including the late Lord Montagu, the 
late Lady Holland, and others, whose 
deaths, so rapid in succession, had, it was 
reported, the effect of accelerating his 
own. During a protracted illness he was 
assiduously attended by Drs. Bright and 
Ferguson. 

The Baroness Dedel died in Holland, 
whither she had proceeded for change of 
scene, about three years since. By this 
lady the Baron had two children (twins), 
a son and a daughter, who are about 19 
years old. 

His Excellency attended on his Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands during the 
period of his visit to this country in 
1845, and twice entertained him at his 
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residence, in Wilton Crescent. The 
Baron was also well known on the Eng- 
lish turf. 

His mortal remains were transported 
for interment to the village of Loorduy- 
nen, in the vicinity of the Hague. The 
funeral cortége was followed by his son, 
chief mourner ; M. Stratenus, Councillor 
to the Legation; and Mr. May, the 
Netherlands Consul General. 





Count Potton. 

Dec. 22. In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
in his 49th year, his Excellency Count 
Nomis de Pollon, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
Court of Sardinia. 

The Count was a member of an ancient 
Sardinian family. At avery early age he 
entered the service of his country, and we 
are informed served with considerable dis- 
tinction in the war against Napoleon. He 
subsequently directed his attention to 
diplomatic affairs, and when but of a very 
tender age came to this country as secre- 
tary to the Duc D’Aglie. He was subse- 
quently advanced to the office of chargé 
d’ affaires,the duties of which he discharged 
for some time. He afterwards proceeded 
as Sardinian Minister to the Hague, from 
which he returned about ten years since to 
this Court, as chief minister, and in such 
capacity he has terminated his earthly 
career. The Count was altogether for 
nearly five-and-twenty years a resident in 
this country, and was highly respected in 
the circles of our aristocracy. He was a 
man of great talent and learning, and a 
first-rate linguist. He never was mar- 
ried, and the Marquess de Palavicino, of 
the legation, was the only one of his 
friends present when he died. 

His Excellency was first attacked with 
his fatal disorder on the 18th of Nov. 
when visiting Sir W. Middleton, at 
Shrubland Park, Suffolk. He was sub- 
sequently attended by Drs. H. Ferguson 
and Bright, and, after about three weeks, 
he returned to town in a weak, though 
apparently not in a dangerous state. 

On the 28th Dec. his remains were 
interred at Kensal Green Cemetery. The 
Rev. Mr. O’Connor, chaplain to the Sar- 
dinian Embassy, read the funeral service 
at the residence of the deceased, in Lower 
Grosvenor-street, and at about ten o’clock 
the cortege, consisting of a hearse, three 
mourning and his excellency’s private 
carriage, moved towards the place of its 
destination. The attendants merely com- 
prised the Marquess de Palavicino, Secre- 
tary to the Legation ; the Baron de Cetto, 
the Bavarian Minister: Benjamin Heath, 
esq. Governor of the Bank of England ; 
and J. White, esq. (executors to the will 


of the deceased); the Rev. Mr. O’Con- 
nor, and the more immediate connections, 
&c. Amongst the carriages following 
were those of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, and others of the 
Royal Family, Lord John Russell, Vis- 
count Palmerston, the members of the 
late and present ministry, and the corps 
diplomatique. 





CHARLES CHOLMONDELEY, Esa. 

Dec. 5. At Gresford, Flintshire, aged 
76, Charles Cholmondeley, esq. of Over- 
leigh, Cheshire ; only brother of Lord 
Delamere. 

He was born June 6, 1770, the younger 
son of Thomas Cholmondeley, esq. of 
Vale Royal, by Dorothy, second daughter 
and coheir of Edmund Cowper, esq. of 
Overleigh. 

He married, Jan. 23, 1794, Caroline- 
Elizabeth, third daughter and coheir of 
Nicholas Smith, esq. of Cubley ; and by 
that lady, who died Dec. 3, 1818, he had 
issue four sons and three daughters; 1. 
the Rev. Charles Cowper Cholmondeley, 
who died in 1831, leaving issue by Mary, 
daughter of Reginald Heber, esq. of 
Hodnet, co. Salop, and sister to the 
late Bishop of Calcutta (since married to 
the Rev. Samuel H. Macaulay, Rector of 
Hodnet) four sons; 2, Hugh; 3. Tho- 
mas; 4. Caroline-Henrietta, married in 
1823 to Thomas Hibbert, esq. of Birtles- 
hall, Cheshire; 5. Georgiana-Charlotte ; 
6. George-James; and 7. Anne-Maria- 
Emma. 





Puaitie SALTMARSHE, Esa. 

Nov. 28. At Saltmarshe, co. York, in his 
67th year, Philip Saltmarshe, esq. of that 
place, a Deputy Lieutenant and magis- 
trate of the East Riding of Yorkshire, and 
a magistrate of the West Riding. 

He was born March 15, 1780, the 
eldest son of Philip Saltmarshe, esq. 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher 
Rawson, of Stony Royd, co. York, esq. ; 
and was the representative of a very dis- 
tinguished family, which has flourished at 
Saltmarshe for nearly 800 years. He was 
a kind benefactor to the poor, and a 
liberal contributor to the public institu- 
tions, an upright magistrate, and a high- 
minded English gentleman. His influ- 
ence extended over a large district, and 
probably among all his great and power- 
ful ancestors none have been followed to 
the tomb with more real sorrow and un- 
feigned regret. His body was deposited 
on the 4th Dec. in the family vault, in 
Howden Church. In the first mourning 
coach were the three sons of the de- 
ceased ; in the second, Arthur Saltmarshe, 
esq. and Christopher Saltmarshe, esq. his 
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two brothers; and J. Walker, esq. the 
high sheriff. The procession was closed 
by the private carriages of many rela- 
tives, and a great number of the gentry 
of the town and neighbourhood ; the 
tenants on horseback; the members of 
the respective benefit societies; and the 
tradesmen and other respectable indi- 
viduals of the town of Howden. 

Mr. Saltmarshe married, May 10, 1824, 
Harriet, daughter of Robert Denison, esq. 
of Kilnwick Percy, co. York, and had 
issue three sons, Philip, Arthur, and 
Robert: and two daughters, Henrietta- 
Maria and Catharine-Elizabeth. 





Joun Paynter, Esa. 

Jan.2. At his seat, Boskenna, near 
Penzance, in his 56th year, John Paynter, 
esq. an active magistrate for Cornwall. 

Yr. Paynter was, we believe, educated 
at Oxford. For many years after quitting 
the University he prosecuted his studies 
in retirement. This may have increased 
the natural shyness and reserve of his 
character—a disposition which often de- 
prives the world of the advantages of 
superior talent. But a strong sense of 
duty impelled him to break through this 
restraint, and for the last twenty years 
engaged him in the bustle of active life, 
and in the promotion of the public wel- 
fare, until his physical powers sank be- 
neath the generous exertion. He had 
been for many years an indefatigable ma- 
gistrate—fulfilling the duties of his office 
with the highest credit to himself and 
great benefit to the community. In 
politics he was a consistent Whig, and on 
several important occasions zealously 
promoted the cause which he conscien- 
tiously espoused—but with such good 
feeling, that he never lost the respect 
of those from whom he differed. He was 
indeed so much and so generally valued 
for his thorough knowledge of Cornish 
interests, and his devotion to public 
business—which seemed to be his ruling 
passion—that we have frequently heard 
men of all parties concur in regarding 
him as one who would worthily represent 
his native county in Parliament. On this 
subject it is now sufficient to say, that 
whatever measure promised substantial 
advantages to Cornwall was sure to ob- 
tain his energetic support. In his own 
district, he was the President of the 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
which rising Institution was much in- 
debted to his fostering care. He was fre- 
quently also the chairman at the meetings 
of agricutural and horticultural societies, 
and delighted and instructed their mem- 
bers with those rich stores of information 
relating to their pursuits which he had 





diligently collected during a long resi- 
dence on the continent. 

He was a considerate landlord, and 
always accessible to the poor of his parish. 
He was not only their liberal benefactor 
in distress, but the kind and christian 
reconciler to whom they were always 
ready to submit the arrangement of their 
disputes—whilst the more opulent often 
gladly availed themselves of his judicious 
arbitration in questions of property. 

His health, it seems, had been declining 
for some time, but even his most intimate 
friends were not apprehensive of any 
immediate danger. On New Year's day, 
according to a good old usage of his 
family, he entertained at his house about 
thirty of his poorer neighbours, who, 
whilst they repaid his bounty with grate- 
ful wishes of health, long life and every 
blessing, little thought how soon they 
should be deprived of their kind friend 
and patron. When these guests had left, 
the servants who went to apprise their 
master found him insensible and almost 
lifeless, sitting in his study near the grate, 
in which the fire had gone out. He was 
partially revived by their care before a 
a messenger, who had heen dispatched 
to Penzance, returned with his cousin, 
Mr. Francis Paynter, and two medical 
men. They found him still below stairs, 
but in a very exhausted state, and a con- 
siderable time elapsed before he was able 
to reach his bed-room with their assist. 
ance. Afterwards he expressed his feel- 
ing that he was better and warmly ack. 
nowledged the kindness of those around 
him—but in a few hours sank into a 
slumber from which he never awoke. 

Mr. Paynter was unmarried. He has 
left a brother, Thomas Paynter, esq. some 
time Recorder of Penzance, and now one 
of the police magistrates at Kensington, 
near London. He married Anne, daughter 
of W. Moody, esq. of Kingsdon, Somer- 
setshire, and has issue. 





Rev. F. V. Jaco AruNDELL. 

Dec. 5. At Landulph, Cornwall, the 
Rev. Francis Vyvyan Jago Arundell, M.A, 
Rector of that parish, the author of “ A 
Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia,’’ &c. 

Mr. Arundell was the only son of Tho- 
mas Jago, esq. a solicitor of extensive 
practice at Launceston, and was born in 
that town in the month of July 1780. 
His mother’s maiden name was Bolt; 
she was the daughter of an eminent sur- 
geon of the same place. To the great 
worth and piety of his parents, more 
especially his mother, may probably be 
ascribed his early and deeply religious 
turn of mind. He received an excellent 
education in the grammar-school at Lis- 
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keard, and subsequently pursued his 
studies at Exeter college, Oxford, where 
he attained the degree of M.A. in 1809. 

His taste for historical records and an- 
tiquities was manifested at an early age. 
When only sixteen he was already engaged 
in collecting materials for the history of 
his native town, and an instance of his 
zeal and sagacity at that period is worthy 
of remembrance. One of the mouldering 
towers of Launceston Castle bore the tra- 
ditional name of the Witch Tower, as 
being the spot where the last old woman 
was burnt for witchcraft in the reign of 
James the First. Mr. Arundell deter- 
mined to examine the spot, and, after 
clearing away the weeds and rubbish 
which lay at the base of the tower, he 
discovered the still remaining ashes of the 
barbarous pyre, and the staple fixed in 
the wall, with a portion of the chain by 
which the victim had been bound. 

Mr. Arundell was for a short period 
Curate of East Anthony in Cornwall, and 
in 1804 he was presented to the rectory 
of Landulph, in the gift of the duchy of 
Cornwall. 

In the year 1816 he obtained the royal 
permission to assume the name and arms 
of Arundell, which he did as representing 
the sole heiress of the elder branch of 
Arundell of Tolverne. His own family of 
Jago was originally seated at Wendron by 
Helstone, and more than one of them are 
numbered among its o]d incumbents. 

In 1816 he married Miss Maria Morier, 
the daughter of a gentleman who was 
for some time Consul at Constantinople, 
and sister to Mr. James Morier the 
author of ** Hajji Baba.” It was in con- 
sequence of this marriage that Mr. Arun- 
dell first turned his thoughts towards 
the East, another uncle of his wife being 
the Dutch consul at Smyrna. In 1819 
he received the appointment of Chaplain 
of the British factory at that town, which 
he continued to hold for a period of four- 
teen years. 

Tt was in 1826 that he undertook his 
pilgrimage to the Seven Churches of Asia, 
a pilgrimage ‘ so endeared to the heart of 
the Christian, from those churches being 
coeval with the foundation of his faith.” 
His main object was to compare the pre- 
sent condition of the Seven Churches 
with the awful prophesies addressed to 
each in the Apocalypse ; and he was also 
desirous to combine with that object other 
geographical researches, to which he was 
incited by the observations of his friend 
Colonel Leake, in his ‘‘ Journal of a Tour 
in Asia Minor.”” The narrative of this 
expedition, under the title of ‘* A Visit to 
the Seven Churches of Asia,” was pub- 
lished in 1828; it not only excited a wide 
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interest at the time, but has ever since 
been a work constantly quoted by writers 
on the early history of the Church. 

In 1833 Mr. Arundell commenced a 
second pilgrimage, during which he suc- 
ceeded in discovering the lake of Anava 
described by Herodotus, the celebrated 
cities of Apamea and Sagalassus, and 
nearly ascertained the site of Colosse. 
Later in the same season he explored the 
remains of several other ancient cities, 
including the magnificent ruins of Apol- 
lonia, and those of Antioch in Pisidia, 
which was the principal object of thes 
journey. These remarks were imparted 
to the public in his ‘* Discoveries in Asia 
Minor,” published in 1834, a work which 
displays profound learning in every point 
connected with history, language, and 
antiquity, accompanied by most agreeable 
sketches of the manners and character- 
istics of the modern inhabitants. It com- 
prises a vast number of Greek inscriptions, 
which are illustrated by masterly com- 
mentaries, throwing a great light on the 
history and manners, as well as the geo- 
graphy, of ancient times. 

Mr. Arundell was contemplating yet 
another Asiatic tour, on the invitation of 
the Archbishop of Pisidia, when a severe 
domestic affliction recalled him from 
Smyrna to England. This was a failure 
of the sight of his beloved wife, which 
ended in total blindness. 

After Mrs. Arundell had derived some 
partial relief, Mr. Arundell again de- 
parted for Smyrna in Sept. 1835, taking 
the route of Paris, Lyons, Avignon, and 
Nismes ; embarking at Marseilles for 
Alexandria, and proceeding thence by 
way of Acre to Jerusalem. At this period 
he also visited Rhodes, and made ample 
notes of the antiquities of that interesting 
place. In Feb. 1836 he was at Constan- 
tinople; in March he revisited Smyrna, 
and he afterwards repaired to Ephesus, 
Athens and Corinth. From Patras he 
re-embarked for England, in company 
with the Persian princes then visiting 
this country, and he landed at Falmouth 
on the 22d May 1836. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Arundell’s notes made 
on these travels, which would have proved 
a valuable sequel to his former volumes, 
should not have been published, and we 
may express a hope that they may still 
appear under the care of Mr. James 
Morier or some other competent editor. 

Whilst Mr. Arundell resided at Smyrna, 
as well as during his travels, he formed a 
very valuable collection of antiquities, 
coins, and manuscripts, including some 
Greek copies of the Gospels. A portion 
of his coins were purchased some time 


since by the British Museum. At home 
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he also indulged his taste in the collec- 
tion of some rare books, several choice 
pictures, (especially the portrait of a female 
by Vandyck,) prints, and carvings. Among 
his own manuscript stores, in addition to 
those already alluded to, were a large col- 
lection for the history of Smyrna, another 
for his native town of Launceston, another 
for the county ‘of Cornwall; journals of 
his daily life from boyhood upwards ; be- 
sides his professional compositions, a com- 
mentary on the Bible, Sermons, &c. Of 
his Cornish materials the principal use he 


» made was in his communications to the 


Messrs. Lysons, who in the Cornwall of 
their ‘‘ Magna Britannia” made frequent 
acknowledgments of his valuable assist- 
ance. He wrote the description of the 
ancient mansion of Cotele to accompany 
the series of large views of that interesting 
object, made by Mr. Cundy, an artist at 
Plymouth. With respect to his own parish, 
there is a pleasing little book, entitled 
** Landulph Church, by the Rector,’’ 
which he published for the benefit of the 
parochial free-school, set on foot by him- 
self. In forming an embankment of the 
river at Landulph, Mr. Arundell is sup- 
posed to have expended the sum of 1200/. 

In all the duties that devolved upon 
him as a minister of the Church, Mr. 
Arundell was most exemplary, but his 
friends have sometimes regretted that his 
talents should have been buried, during 
the latter years of his life, in a parish so 
obscure and remote as that of Landulph. 
His long experience of foreign countries, 
combined with his active habits, his zeal 
for the church, his deep religious feeling, 
and his exemplary manners and conver- 
sation, appeared to mark him out as emi- 
nently calculated for the office of a Co- 
lonial Bishop ; and the reverence with 
which his name continues to be regarded 
at Smyrna, afforded a confident presump- 
tion that no less esteem would have fol- 
lowed his labours in any more enlarged 
sphere of action. His own aspirations, 
however, were far from ambitious. Mo- 


desty was one of the most marked features 
of his character. In society he was re- 
tiring, though, when drawn out, ever cheer- 
ful and agreeable; his conversation was 
full of anecdote and information, and his 
manners always those of a gentleman. He 
was an exemplary parish priest, at all 
times kind and compassionate, and ever 
ready to render any service either spiri- 
tnal or temporal within his power. 

His death was the result of a very sudden 
attack, attributed to disease of the heart. 
His funeral was attended by his brother- 
in-law, Capt. Wm. Morier, and many 
other friends, and his body was interred 
near the altar of Landulph church, not 
far from the grave of Theodore Paleolo- 
gus, one of the last members of that Im- 
perial house.* It is somewhat remarkable 
that Mr. Arundell, who had done so much 
for the Christian church in the East, and 
for Grecian learning and antiquity, should 
find his last resting-place in the same 
sanctuary with that exiled descendant of 
the last Christian emperors of Greece. 

Mrs. Arundell survives him, but with- 
out children. His library, coins, and col- 
lection of antiquities are being prepared 
for public sale. 





CoLoneL GRIFFITHS. 

Oct. 15. At Southampton, aged 78, 
Colonel Frederick Griffiths, late of the 
Royal Artillery. 

Colonel Griffiths was born in 1768, 
and educated at Eton, from whence he 
was removed to the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, having been appointed 
a gentleman cadet in 1783. At this time, 
the promotion in the Ordnance corps 
being very slow, the candidates were 
necessarily obliged to pass many years at 
the Academy previously to obtaining their 
commissions ; in consequence of which 
Mr. Griffiths did not commence his duties 
as a Second Lieutenant until 1789. 
Having been promoted to the rank of 
First Lieutenant in 1791, he joined his 
company at Gibraltar, but in 1793 was 











* Theodore Paleologus died in the parish of Landulph in the year 1636 ; and his grave 
was examined about fifty years ago, when his remains were found in an oak coffin ; 
his stature appeared to have been much above the ordinary height, his countenance 
strongly marked, with an aquiline nose, and a long white beard flowing on his breast. 
His daughter, Dorothy, was married in 1656 to Alexander Arundell, of Clifton, in Lan- 
dulph; from which fact has probably arisen a mis-statement recently made by the 
newspapers, that the subject of the present memoir was a descendant of the Paleologi. 
We should not, however, omit to mention that in 1815 Mr. Arundell made a very 
interesting communication on this subject to the Society of Antiquaries, which was 
published in the Archeologia, and reprinted in the second volume of Mr. Davies 
Gilbert’s History of Cornwall. Our readers will recollect the appearance in our 
Magazine for Jan. 1843, of Mr. Bradfield’s interesting memoir of Ferdinando Paleolo- 
gus, of Barbados, the son of Theodore, of whose fate Mr. Arundell was uninformed. 
In Ferdinando’s will there printed it will be seen that he mentions his sister ‘‘ Dorothy 
—. 
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obliged to return to England for the re- 
covery of his health. 

Shortly after his arrival at home he 
was appointed to the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery ; and on promotion to Captain- 
Lieutenant, he was transferred to a com- 
pany in the Foot Artillery. He was sub- 
sequently re-appointed to the Horse Ar- 
tillery, and re-joined his former troop. 
On promotion to Captain in 1802, he 
succeeded to the command of the same 
troop, in which he had consecutively 
served in each rank, and in which he had 
established his character for zeal and 
ability. At the time of the encampment 
in 1805, when King George III. was pre- 
sent, the troop was quartered at Weymouth, 
and was noted for its discipline and 
efficiency ; and the Captain of it was not 
only commended in the field by royalty, 
but often honoured and complimented by 
the personal notice and hospitable atten- 
tion of his Majesty’s sons, who at that 
exciting period took deep interest in 
military movements. The troop having 
returned to head-quarters, the subject of 
our memoir was shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed Second Assistant in the Carriage 
department. 

On the expedition to Walcheren in 
1809, Major Griffiths volunteered his 
services, and was actively employed in 
the previous operations for the attack of 
Flushing. This campaign having been 
brought to a close, he resumed his duties 
at Woolwich, as Field officer of the Gar- 
rison, and Assistant in the Carriage de- 
partment. During the period he held 
that situation, and subsequently, when 
Secretary to the Select Committee of Field 
officers, Col. Griffiths, and his attached 
friend the late Gen. Millar, were both con- 
spicuous for their ability, zeal, and the 
successful manner in which the various 
experiments were carried on, and the true 
merits of inventions and improvements 
ascertained. 

On the breaking out of the Luddite 
disturbances, Lieut.-Col. Griffiths was or- 
dered to take the command of the North- 
ern District, and proceeded to Weedon 
with half a battalion of artillery. He 
attained the brevet rank of Colonel, Aug. 
12,1819. In 1822 he returned to Wool- 
wich, and the following year retired from 
the corps, having been induced to sell his 
commission for the sake of his wife and 
family, a step which was universally re- 
gretted by his friends, brother-officers, 
and subordinates. 

Colonel Griffiths has left a son, Lieut.- 
Colonel Frederick Charles Griffiths, late 
of the Queen’s Bays, who married July 
25, 1838, Lucy, only daughter of the late 
Alexander Copland, esq. of Great George- 
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street, Westminster, and Gunnersbury 
Park, Middlesex. 





Lieut. W. P. Green, R.N. 

Oct. 18. At Landport, near Ports- 
mouth, aged 61, Lieut. William Pringle 
Green (1806). 

This gallant officer entered the service 
in 1797 as midshipman on board the Cleo- 
patra, Capt. Penrose, one of the western 
squadron (the only ship at Portsmouth 
that put to sea and did not mutiny) ; and, 
after a service of ten months, joined La 
Topaze, and served on board her three 
years and a half. In the year 1800, when 
on the West India station in the latter 
ship, disease carried off his patron, Cap- 
tain Church, 13 other officers, and more 
than 100 seamen and marines. La Topaze, 
during that time, was warmly engaged 
with a Spanish ship of the line off the Ha- 
vannah, and also with the batteries in 
Gibraltar-bay; and Mr. Green was in 
boats which performed some active ser- 
vice in cutting out vessels. When his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent took 
his passage to England from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in La Topaze, Mr. Green 
was in attendance upon him as a naval 
aide-de-camp. After the death of Cap- 
tain Church, Mr. Green joined the Circe, 
at Jamaica, and from that ship was trans- 
ferred, on promotion, to the Sanspareil, 
bearing the flag of Admiral Montagu. 

Peace now taking place, a regulation 
was made precluding midshipmen from 
passing their examination for the rank of 
Lieutenant on foreign stations ; whereby 
Mr. Green, as he could not obtain leave 
to repair to England for that purpose, 
owing to the deficiency of officers of his 
class, from the unusual mortality which 
had prevailed in the fleet, lost his pro- 
motion. 

In 1803 Mr. Green followed his Cap- 
tain (Caton) into the Trent, and after 
three years’ service in the West Indies 
came home in her. War having been 
declared some weeks before his arrival, 
he was draughted, with part of the crew, 
into the Conqueror, 74, when the urgency 
of the service again prevented his obtain- 
ing leave to pass his examination, whereby 
he lost more than three years’ rank, be- 
sides all the chances which the possession 
of that rank would have afforded him in 
war. The Conqueror was one of the 
fleet which, under Nelson, pursued the 
enemy in the four quarters of the Globe, 
and ultimately fought the combined fleets 
off Trafalgar, in which action the Con- 
queror captured the Bucentaure, on board 
of which was the French Commander-in- 
Chief, and Mr. Green was in the com- 
mand of boats beg were twice sunk in 
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the attempt to take that precious prize in 
tow. For his services on that day Mr. 
Green was selected by his Captain (Israel 
Pellew) as having merited the rank of 
Lieutenant, which he received, and was 
appointed to the Formidable, one of the 
Channel fleet, and for some time the flag- 
ship of Lord St. Vincent, the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

In 1807 Lieut. Green was appointed, at 
the intercession of the Duke of Kent, to 
the Decade frigate, as Second Lieutenant, 
and soon after to the Eurydice frigate, as 
First Lieutenant, having been eleven years 
afloat in active service. The Eurydice 
was employed, during the American em- 
bargo, in the year 1808, as a ship of ob- 
servation on the American lines adjoining 
Nova Scotia; and Lieut. Green having 
whilst on this service, and previously, 
when in the Conqueror, in the Mediter- 
ranean, attentively observed the construc- 
tion and equipment of the American navy, 
made notes of them, and submitted them 
to Adm. Sir John Borlase Warren, the 
Commander-in- Chief at Halifax, suggest- 
ing the expediency of some change in the 
mode of construction and armament, 
and in the discipline of the crews of the 
British ships, in order that they might 
~~ with the enemy on equal terms. 

n 181], Lieut. Green, again through 
the intervention of the Duke of Kent, was 
appointed to the command of the brig 
Resolute, 14, when he put in practice his 
mode of training the crew, to the entire 
satisfaction of the Admiralty, who ordered 
the experiment, and devoted the Resolute 
for the purposes of trial, whereby her 
commander lost the chance of distinguish- 
ing himself and of prize money; in con- 
sideration of which the Admiral held out 
to him the most favourable prospects of 
the favour of the Board of Admiralty. 
While in the Resolute, he trained all 
the men under his command to the sword 
and gun exercise, rendering them efficient 
for war service, and suggested to the 
Admiralty the advantage to the service 
of training men to arms on board guard 
and receiving ships after the plan he 
had adopted, whichwas universally adopted 
in the service. Lieut. Green afterwards 
made several very valuable suggestions, 
for which he repeatedly received the 
thanks of the Admiralty, and invented 
several improved kinds of fitting, &c., 
which are still in use in the Navy. On 
paying off the Resolute, in 1815, the 
Duke of Kent applied for Lieut. Green’s 

romotion, when Lord Melville, then 
irst Lord of the Admiralty, replied, 
* Owing to the Navy being reduced to a 
peace establishment, promotion is for the 
present at an end.’’ The public import- 
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ance attached to Lieutenant Green’s plan 
for lowering and fidding topmasts is shown 
in the endeavours which were made by 
Sir Robert Seppings, then Surveyor of 
the Navy, to improve on it, and in the 
award of the Navy Board of 5000/. to Mr, 
Rotch, for an imitation submitted long 
after Lieut. Green’s model had been be- 
fore that Board, and which, had this prior 
claim received attention, would in justice 
have obtained such reward for him; his 
prior right was distinctly acknowledged by 
the solicitor to the Admiralty, Lieut. 
Green having regularly entered his caveat 
at the office of patents. He also invented 
a tiller for a disabled rudder, which was 
tried and adopted. 

In 1829 (having in the interval en- 
tirely employed his time to improvements 
connected with the Navy) the deceased 
was appointed to a Falmouth packet as a 
reward for his services, with an assurance 
from the Admiralty that it was a life ap- 
pointment ; in consideration of which he 
resigned his claims to promotion and a 
lucrative situation in a mercantile house. 
At the end of two years and ten months, 
however, his vessel requiring repair, she 
was paid off, and, although others in a 
similar situation were re-appointed, the 
deceased was neglected and no further 
notice taken of him. From this time 
until 1842 Lieut. Green remained un- 
noticed: at that date an appointment as 
Lieutenant of the Victory was given him, 
and he was quartered in the Blanche fri- 
gate, in Portsmouth harbour. At the 
expiration of twelve months, however, his 
embarrassments overcame him, and he 
thereby lost his appointment, and from 
that time until his death he remained un- 
rewarded and neglected, but still devoting 
his time to the maturing of inventions for 
the improvement of the service. He has 
left a widow and seven daughters, to ex- 
ist (if they can) upon the pitiful pension of 
a Lieutenant (50/. per annum)—a Lieute- 
nant of 41 years! The eldest son of the 
gallant deceased is a medical student, not 
passed the hospitals, his late father’s 
means not having permitted him to devote 
the money necessary for that purpose: 
the second son is Mr. John Green, of the 
Victory, clerk, not passed for the rank of 
paymaster and purser: and the youngest 
son, Mr. Gilbert Elliot Green, is a mas- 
ter’s-assistant of the Hibernia, 100, flag- 
ship of Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parker, in 
the Mediterranean. It is hoped that the 
publication of these facts will be the 
means of obtaining from the Government 
some remuneration to the widow and 
family adequate to the services rendered 
to his country by the gallant deceased, 
In the mean time a public subscription 
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has been commenced, arid has received 
considerable attention. 





Joun SypENHAM, Jun. Esa. 

Dec. 1. At his residence, Orchard, 
Poole, Dorsetshire, aged 39, John Syden- 
ham, jun. esq. 

The short literary life of John Syden- 
ham fufnishes but little material for bio- 
graphical narrative or comment, yet his 
early dévotion to and his continued study 
of archzology, especially as connected 
with his native county of Dorset, entitle 
him to respectful notice in our pages. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. John 
Sydenham, a bookseller in the town of 
Poole, where the subject of this article 
was born, on the 25th of September, 1807. 
He received a good general education at a 
private academy in his native town, and 
evinced, at an early age, a partiality for 
literary pursuits. In his twenty-second 
year (1829) he engaged as editor of the 
Dorset County Chronicle, published at 
Dorchester, and continued to fulfil the 
duties of that appointment during a period 
of thirteen years. That newspaper main- 
tained, under his able management, a 
highly respectable position amongst its 
competitors of the provincial press ; and its 
columns were frequently occupied with 
matters of literary, and especially of anti- 
oem interest, from the pen of Mr. Sy- 

am. 

In 1831 he took a very active part in 
the election for the county of Dorset, 
which was strongly contested between 
Lord Ashley and the Hon. W. F. S. 
Ponsonby (now Lord de Mauley). The 
polling was continued for fourteen days, 
with great spirit on both sides ; and the 
writings of Mr. Sydenham, it is believed, 
contributed much towards Lord Ashley’s 
success. 

Whilst at Dorchester he wrote and pub- 
lished two octavo volumes. The first of 
these was ‘‘ The History of the Town and 
County of Poole; collected and arranged 
from ancient records and other authentic 
documents, and deduced from the earliest 
period to the present time,’’ 8vo. 1839, 
pp. 490. It was reviewed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine at the time of its pub- 
lication, (vol. XII. p.609.) Mr. Syden- 
ham, in his preface, thus refers to the 
partiality for topography which led him 
to prepare this work. ‘“‘ Topography is at 
the best an unpromising and unthankful 
branch of literature. Neither in the pe- 
cuniary return which is customarily its 
lot, nor ia the reputation awarded to its 
student, does it offer any inducement to 
undertake that labour and expend that 
time which it rigidly requires. Some 
other, perhaps better, motive must there- 
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fore be called into operation, something 
like a love of labour for its own sake, 
something of a feeling of association an 

identification between thé topographer 
and his subject, something akin to what 
was felt by the poet, in his oft repeated 
but beautiful lines, 


‘*Nescio qua natale solum dulcediné cunctos 
Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sui.”’ 


Such motives and feelings do prevail. He 
who explores the recorded annals of past 
ages, or ascends into the mists of tradi- 
tionary legends, finds, in his researches, 
reward for the past and encouragement to 
proceed. Warton well delineated his own 
conviction, and that of many others, wher 
he asserted that 


* Not rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 


Such have been the motives prompting to 
the present publication. It is the con- 
densed product of collections made in the 
leisure hours of several years ; and, should 
it appear that too long time has elapsed 
since the publication was first spoken of, 
let it be remembered that the hours de- 
voted to it have been snatched from other 
avocations, and have been much en- 
croached on by the privations of sick- 
ness.” 

In 1841 Mr. Sydenham published a 
smaller volume with the following title :—- 
‘* Baal Durotrigensis : a Dissertation on 
the ancient Colossal Figure at Cerne, Dor- 
setshire ; and an attempt to illustrate the 
Distinction between the Primal Celte and 
the Celto-Belge of Britain; with Obser- 
vations on the Worship of the Serpent 
and that of the Sun.’’ 8vo. pp. 65. This 
little work, as its title implies, is in- 
tended to illustrate one of the most an- 
cient memorials of Britain. It was fully 
noticed (with a copy of the engraving) in 
our vol. XIX. p. 394. 

Mr. Sydenham announeed at the same 
time, as in the press, ‘‘ Notes on the Via 
Iceniana in its course through the County 
of Dorset’’; but that work remained in 
manuscript at the time of his death. 

In 1842 Mr. Sydenham left the Dorset 
Chronicle, and removed to Greenwich, in 
the capacity of editor of ‘‘ The West Kent 
Guardian,’’ where he continued till the 
month of January 1846, when he projected 
the plan of establishing a Newspaper in 
his native town, of which the first number 
was published on the 9th of April follow- 
ing, under the title of ‘‘ The Poole and 
Dorsetshire Herald.’’” This periodical 
soon obtained an extensive and respecta- 
ble circulation, and has now every pro- 
spect of complete success. e ‘* Pro- 


spectus’’ which appeared in the first 
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number presents a complete epitome of all 
that ought to characterise a well-con- 
ducted local newspaper. 

Had his life been spared, it was Mr. 
Sydenham’s intention, in conjunction 
with two of his most intimate friends, to 
commence the present year by devoting 
some few days in each month to an 
archeological survey of the county of 
Dorset, with the praiseworthy object of 
rescuing from oblivion, if not from de- 
struction, its numerous vestiges of prime- 
val antiquity, and at the same time en- 
larging his own materials for a new 
history of the county. His constitution 
had however been so enfeebled by an 
asthmatic affection, that his friends had 
never anticipated a lengthened existence : 
but so comparatively sudden was his de- 
mise, that they were quite unprepared for 
the event, and feel more acutely the 
shock. 

Mr. Sydenham married, in 1833, the 
daughter of the late William Zillwood, 
who kept a classical academy at Dor- 
chester, and niece of the Rev. J. O. 
Zillwood, Rector of Compton near Win- 
chester. She is now left a widow with 
six children, the eldest of whom, a boy 
eleven years old, appears to possess a 
share of his father’s abilities. 

Mr. Sydenham was zealously devoted 
to antiquarian pursuits, and directed his 
attention chiefly to the illustration of the 
Celtic and Roman remains of his native 
county. On these subjects, as well as in 
numismatics, he was well informed ; and 
he manifested besides a warm interest in 
every other branch of archeology, as well 
as topography. Possessed of a refined 
mind, a discriminating judgment, and 
power of description, he did much to 
advance these his favourite pursuits. 
Asa zealous member of the British Archee- 
ological Association, he occasionally contri- 
buted to its proceedings. He attended 
the congress at Canterbury in 1844, as 
well as that at Winchester in the succeed- 
ing year; and he devoted a considerable 
space, first in the West Kent Guardian, 
and afterwards in the Poole Herald, to 
the proceedings at those meetings. He 
was a good classical scholar, and ac- 
quainted in some degree, as his Essay on 
the Cerne Giant shews, with the Hebrew 
tongue. As a newspaper editor he adopted 
from sincere convictions a Conservative 
policy, and evinced much ability in en- 
forcing it. He was eminently skilled 


in all the practical details of his profes- 
sion, and was a kindly impartial re- 
viewer. 

Attached to his domestic circle by an 
affectionate devotion, and to his friends by 
a warm-heartedness and sincerity seldom 


[ Feb. 
exceeded, the loss of this amiable man 
will not soon be forgotten. _ J.B. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Aug. 16. At Greenwich, aged 43, John, 
eldest son of the late John Nicholson, 
esq. of Woodford, and Cornhill. 

Nov. 21. Martha-Drew, wife of C. P. 
Bartley, esq. of Westbourne-terrace. 

Nov. 22. At Kensington, aged 85, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. William Charles 
Dyer, M.A., Rector of Abbot’s Roding, 
Essex. 

Nov. 28. Aged 76, at Islington, Henry 
Prichard, esq. of Newgate-st. for many 
years a member of the Corporation, and 
deputy of the ward of Farringdon Within. 
On Nov. 29. Aged 76, Robert Westwood, 
esq. of Newgate-st. and Hackney, for 
many years a member of the Corporation, 
and deputy of the ward of Farringdon 
Within. There is a remarkable coincidence 
in the fate of these two respectable gentle- 
men. Both were common councilmen, 
and finally deputies of the same ward ; 
lived next door to each other ; were exactly 
the same age ; and Mr. Westwood survived 
Mr. Prichard only a few hours, dying 
early on the morning of the 29th. They 
were buried on the same day, and almost 
all the shops in the street in which they 
lived were closed out of respect to their 
memory. Mr. Prichard was the head of 
the firm of Henry Prichard and Son, 
brush-makers, of 15, Newgate-st.; and 
Mr. Westwood the head of the firm of 
Robert Westwood and Sons, chemists and 
druggists, of No. 16 in the same street. 

Nov. 30. Aged 68, Ann-Pearce, wife 
of Samuel Brown, esq. of Bloomsbury-sq. 

Dec. 5. In Cadogan-pl. aged 58, Major 
Jeffrey A. Willows, late of Madras, of 
Old Heath, near Colchester. 

Dec. 6. In Lower Belgrave-pl. Pim- 
lico, aged 59, S. F. Scott, esq. 

Dec. 7. At Hammersmith, aged 72, 
Daniel French, esq. barrister-at-law. He 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn Feb. 
9, 1808. 

At Brixton hill, aged 68, Mrs. Sarah 
Twycross, relict of Geo. Weatherstone, esq. 

Aged 70, Dr. George Rees, of Euston- 
square. 

Dec. 8. At the residence of her son, 
Oxford-terr. Hyde Park, aged 78, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harbour. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 48, Thomas Rey- 
nolds, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 66, Mr. John David- 
son, Assistant Commissary General in Her 
Majesty’s service. 

In South-crescent, Alfred-pl. near Tot- 
} -— iaiaaainans Mrs. Ann Elizabeth 

ones, 
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Dec. 11. At Argyll-house, Chelsea, 
Richard Curran, esq. eldest son of the late 
John Philpot Curran, late Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland. 

Elizabeth, wife of John Matthew, esq. 
of Lavender-hill. 

Dee. 12. At her father’s, Upper Gower- 
st. Jane, second dau. of William Tait, 
esq. and grand-dau. of the late John 
Hunter, LL.D., Principal of the United 
Colleges of St. Salvador and St. Leonard, 
in the University of St. Andrew’s. 

At St. James’s Palace, aged 35, Mrs. 
Hicks, wife of Mr. Henry Hicks, of New 
Bond-st. and housekeeper to His Majesty 
the King of Hanover. 

In Guilford-st. (at the residence of her 
mother), Sarah, wife of Cowdell Chapman, 
esq. of Egremont-pl. and the Temple. 

n Shandwick-pl. William Colvin, esq. 
of Torquhan, Deputy Inspector of Hos- 
pitals, R.N. 

Aged 76, Anne, relict of John Christ- 
mas, esq. of Huntley-st. Bedford-sq. 

Miss Eliza Savage, Park-st. Grosvenor- 
square. 

Dec. 13. At Kensington, aged 26, 
Adelaide-Augusta, eldest dau. of the late 
William Henry Bayly, esq. of Bentinck-st. 

At Clapton, Thomas Livesey, esq. He 
was one of the early founders and suc- 
cessful promoters of gas-lighting, and filled 
for many years the Deputy Chairmanship 
of the Chartered Gas Company. 

Aged 91, Philip Cooper, esq. of Water- 
loo-pl. 

Agel 79, Mr. Septimus Miles, of Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 

Dec. 14. At the residence of his father, 
Rye-lane, Peckham, Robert Henry Turn- 
ley, esq. 

At Islington, aged 71, Maria, relict of 
Charles Chubb, esq. of St. Paul’s Church- 


yard. 
‘s In Charles-st, Manchester-sq. Dr. John 
oley. 

Dee. 15. Aged 53, Major John Con- 
stantine Trent, of the Royal Horse Guards. 
He purchased his Cornetcy, 1815 ; Lieu- 
tenancy, 1820 ; and Troop, 1832; Brevet- 
Major, 1841. 

Theophilus T. H. Cock, esq. of Clifton, 
eldest son of the late Thomas Theophilus 
Cock, esq. of Messing, Essex. 

In Great Ormond-st. aged 92, Mrs. 
Jane Sturges. 

John Blair, esq. of Pall Mall, formerly 
of Worthy Park, Jamaica. 

In Gloucester-cresc. Regent’s Park, 
aged 80, William Barnett, esq. 

In her 26th year, Lady Harriet Howard, 
second dau. of the Earl of Wicklow. 

Dec. 17. At Woburn-sq. aged 72, 
John Bellamy, esq. late of the House of 
Commons, He was the son of the late 
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John Bellamy, esq. who was for a long 
time Housekeeper of the House of Com- 
mons, which office the late Mr. Bellamy 
likewise filled for many years with great 
respect and esteem. He was also an emi- 
nent wine-merchant in Parliament-street. 
He had lately retired from his duties at 
the House of Commons, as he had some 
time from the cares of business, with alarge 
fortune, which had been much increased 
by the recent death of his sister Mrs. 
Keir, of Clapham Common. He has left 
three sons and two daughters. 

At Chelsea, aged 61, Mrs. Abel, relict 
of William Abel, esq. of Bungay. 

Elizabeth Ann, wife of James Tyler, 
esq. of Holloway. 

Dec. 18. At Buckingham Palace, aged 
70, Miss Maria Anson, having been 50 
years in the Royal service. 

At Greenwich, aged 40, John Drake 
Ffinch, esq. 

At North Brixton, aged 79, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Coward, widow of John Coward, esq. 

Dec. 19. In Newington-pl. aged 61, 
Frances-Dorothy, relict of William Currie, 
esq. of Guernsey. 

Major Blunt, formerly of the 67th Reg. 
and son of Gen. Blunt. 

At Islington, aged 74, Charles Hill, 
esq. late of the eminent firm, Hill and Co. 
salesmen’s bankers, of West Smithfield. 

In Sussex-sq. Hyde Park, aged 69, 
Maria, relict of Robert Lang, esq. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. West, Con- 
naught-sq. aged 73, Edward Willies, esq. 

Dec. 20. Aged 78, Sarah, widow of 
Mr. William Walker, of the Strand, 
bookseller, whom she survived but three 
months. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 74, Mr. James 
Calder, for many years one of the pro- 
prietors of the Globe. 

Aged 84, Jane, wife of William Wood, 
esq. of Windsor-terr. City-road. 

At Brompton, aged 59, Elizabeth, relict 
of Charles Scott, esq. of the War Office. 

Dec. 21. In Albemarle-st. aged 55, 
Mary Anne, wife of William Tanner, esq. 
of Blacklands, Wilts. 

At South Bank, Regent’s Park, aged 
83, Frances Morel, spinster. 

Dec. 22. At Duke-st. Westminster, 
aged 87, Jane, widow of Samuel Homfray, 
esq. of Coworth House, Berks, and sister 
of the late Sir Charles Morgan, Bart., of 
Tredegar Park, Monmouthsh. whom she 
survived only 17 days. She was married 


first to Capt. Henry Ball, R.N. 

In Somers-pl. Hyde Park, Mary, relict 
of John Clark, esq. M.D., K.H., of Sped- 
dock, near Dumfries. 

At Chelsea, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
John James Hamilton, of the Legacy 
Duty department, Somerset House, and 
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eldest dau. of the late Murray Kathrens, 
esq. of Dublin. 

Aged 75, Ann, wife of Alexander Carse, 
esq. of Upper Berkeley-st. 

In New Bond-st. aged 39, Thomas 
Turner, esq. eldest son of the late Charles 
Turner, esq. of Hanwell Park. 

In Russell-sq. aged 79, John Capel, 
esq. Mr. Capel was an eminent stock 
broker ; and in May, 1821, was a candidate 
for the aldermanic gown for the ward of 
Vintry. Mr. Venables was elected by 49 
votes against 30. So strong an interest 
was excited that no less than five counsel 
were employed to scrutinize the votes as 
they came to the poll. 

In Chenies-st. Bedford-sq. aged 73, John 
Francis Regnier, esq. 

Aged 42, Stevens Wade Henslow, esq. 
“> n 

n South-st. Finsbury, aged 63, Miram 
D’ Aguilar. pata 

Dec. 23. At Brompton, aged 67, Eli- 
zabeth Edmunds, niece of the late Richard 
Edmunds, esq. of Chancery-lane, and 
Edderton, Montgomerysh. 

In the Crescent, Camberwell Grove, 
aged 66, J. D. Kohler, esq. of —— 

Marian, second dau. of George Beck, 
esq. of Hatcham-terr. New-cross. 

Dee. 24. Robert King, esq. of Chester- 
st. Belgrave-sq. 

At the residence of her nephew, Brook- 
st. Hanover-sq. aged 69, Frances, second 
dau. of the late John Stokes, esq. of 
Sloane-st. 

Dee. 25. In Charterhouse-sq. aged 
40, Anne, wife of the Rev. W. Goode. 

Aged 40, Thomas Maddock Hawley, 
esq. formerly of Shrewsbury. 

Georgiana, second dau. of Ambrose 
Poynter, esq. of Park-st. Westminster. 

In New Millman-st. aged 67, Henry 
Dobson, esq. 

In Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, aged 48, 
Henry Haines, esq. 

Dee. 26. In Hereford-st. Park-lane, 
— 69, Levi Ames, esq. of the Hyde, 

s. 


At Hampstead Heath, Samuel Hoare, 
esq. banker, of the firm of Barnett, 
Hoares, and Co. Lombard-st. 

At St. John’s Wood, William Drayton, 
esq. late of Barbados. 

At the residence of Charles Lyall, esq. 
Dudiey Villas, Clapham road, aged 68, 
Miss Stevens. 

At Islington, aged 59, Joseph Work- 
man, esq. late of Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster 


Aged 67, Daniel Stephenson, . an 
elder brother of the Trinity House." 

In Hanover-st. Hanover-sq. Maria, 
relict of the Rev. W. Horne, of Gore 
Court, Kent. 
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Aged 69, Major-Gen. Robert Pitman, 
C.B. of the Bengal Army. He was ap- 
pointed a cadet in 1796, and became Co- 
lonel of the 55th Native Infantry in 1825, 

Dec. 27. In the Hampstead road, aged 
70, Baroness Mary Ann Katharine, relict 
of Lord Coleraine. [We are not sure 
whether the eccentric George Hanger, the 
last owner of that title, be meant: he died 
in 1824, and a memoir of him will be 
found in our Magazine for that year; 
i, 457.] 

Alfred, infant son of the Hon, Lloyd 
Kenyon. 

At St. Katharine’s, Regent’s Park, 
Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of the late 
Nicholas Pocock, esq. of Great George- 
st. Westminster. 

In Myddelton-sq. Susannah, the wife 
of John Johnson, esq. late of Levering- 
ton, Cambridgeshire. 

Dec. 28. At Kennington Common, 
aged 59, William Furmidge, esq. Assistant 
Commissary-Gen. 

In Newington-causeway, aged 68, Miss 
Sarah Wyburn, late of Bexley, Kent. 

Aged 41, Frederick Poppe, esq. for- 
merly of Hamburgh, but late of Chelsea, 
and New London-st. Mark-lane. 

Dec. 29. At Islington, Frances, wife of 
Edward Portbury, Historical Engraver, 
and younger dau. of the late Capt. Quirk, 
of his Majesty’s packets. 

In Cadogan-pl. Chelsea, 
M‘Pherson, esq. 

At Clapham, aged 71, Thomas Stephen- 
son, esq. His daughter, Charlotte-Fran- 
ces, died on the 23rd, in her 21st year. 

Dec. 30. In York-terr. Regent’s-park, 
Anne, wife of John Hume Spry, D.D., 
Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, &c. 

In Cadogan-pl. Barbara, dau. of the 
late Thomas Willows, esq. of Golden-sq. 
and Barnet. 

At Bloomsbury-sq. ageds80, R. S. Ap- 
pleyard, esq. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
A. A. Hoghton, esq. Abbey-road, St. 
John’s Wood, aged 30, Matilda Yardley, 
third dau. of the late Samuel Yardley, 
esq. of Stoke Newington. 

n Pall-Mall, aged 65, Mr. Joseph 
Calkin. He was a pupil of Mr. Lyon, and 
afterwards was articled for two years to 
Spagnoletti, so long leader of the Opera 
band. Mr. Calkin was a violin player in the 
Drury-lane orchestra in 1798, and assisted 
in the arrest of Hatfield when he fired at 

the Third. He was a tenor player 
in the Philharmonic Band, of which s0- 
ciety he was a member and honorary li- 
brarian. In 1821 he was appointéd one 


Alexander 


of the King’s State Band by George the 
Fourth, and he was many years an active 
member of the Royal 


ociety of Musi- 


‘ 
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cians. Mr. Calkin was also well known 
and respected as one of the firm of Calkin 
and Budd, of Pall Mall, at one time book- 
sellers to Royalty. 

Lately. At Hackney, at an advanced 
age, Harriot, relict of John Francis Hamm, 

- late of Walmer. 

n Osnaburgh-st. aged 85, Anna- 
Maria, widow of Colonel M‘Creagh, late 
of 96th Reg. 

a Jan. 1. Suddenly, in Sussex-st. Bed- 
ford-sq. aged 73, Samuel Priddle, esq. 
late of Tintinhull, Somersetshire. 

At Greenwich, aged 25, Mr. John 
Hope, surgeon, second son of the Rev. 
W. J. Hope. 

In Torrington-square, aged 86, Mrs. 
Weatherall. 

Jan. 2. In Henrietta-st. Cavendish-sq. 
aged 35, Catharine, wife of John Grove, 
esq. of Penn, Buckinghamshire. 

At Ladbroke-sq. Notting Hill, aged 82, 
Dorothy, relict of Thomas Mason, esq. 
formerly of Coventry. 

In Somers-pl. Hyde Park-sq. aged 75, 
James Willis, esq. late of St. James’s-st. 

In Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, aged 
84, Sarah, relict of Richard Gilpin, esq. of 
the Grange, Hockliffe, Bedfordshire. 

At Greenwich, aged 42, Jane, wife of 
Thomas Jones, esq. of the Admiralty, 
Somerset House, and dau, of the late Col. 
Forman, of Greenwich, 

Aged 24, Elizabeth-Russell, wife of 
Frederick L. Slous, esq. of Crescent-pl. 
Mornington-crescent. 

Mrs. Bruce, relict of P. Craufurd Bruce, 


esq. 

— 53, Magdalena-Sophia, wife of 
Caleb Field, esq. of the Grove, Camberwell. 

In Gloucester-pl. aged 69, Henry Ville- 
bois, esq. 

Jan. 3. Aged 81, Hannah, widow of 
John Ruddick, esq. of the Audit Office, 
Somerset-pl. 

Aged 65, John Blake, esq. of Richmond- 
terrace, Walworth. 

In Montague-pl, aged 36, Lady Fellows, 
after giving birth to a son, on Chistmas 
da 


y: 

In Russell-sq. Nancy Gillian, relict of 
James Dunlop, esq. 

Jan. 4. In Burton-st. Eaton-sq. aged 
69, Eliza, widow of Robert Winter, esq. 
formerly of the 46th Regt. and Battersea 
Rise, Surrey. 

At Allsop-terr. Alexander Fraser, esq. 
of the Stock Exchange. 

Jan.5. In London-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 
75, Margaret, relict of Capt. O’Connell, 

At Chelsea, aged 76, Maria, relict of 
John Alexander Fletcher, esq. 

Jan. 6. In Shacklewell-lane, aged 48, 
John Forbes, esq. of Great St. Helen’s. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 79, John Dyer, 
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esq. formerly of Chicklade Lodge, near 
Hindon, for many years Secretary of the 
Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich, 
afterwards Chief Clerk of the Admiralty, 
and one of her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Wilts. 

At Leigham House, Streatham, Louisa, 
dau. of J. W. Liddiard, esq. and wife of 
Edward Fowler Bean, esq. of Ashburton, 
Devon. 

Jan. 7. In Prince’s-road, Notting Hill, 
aged 73, John Bynon, esq. late of the 
Admiralty Office, Somerset House. 

Aged 55, Ann, wife of Robert Kemp, 
esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. and late of Bal- 
ham Hill, Surrey. 

Aged 71, Mrs. Isabella Maze, of Green- 
wich. 

Aged 72, Mrs, Jane Walton, of Bayons 
Cottage, Hammersmith. 

Aged 69, Anthony Launt, esq. of Kings- 
land-crescent, late of Upper Thames-st. 

Aged 22, Mary-Ann, dau. of Robert 
William Tyte, esq. of the Royal Navy. 

Aged 37, in Tredegar-sq. Bow, Thomas 
Thorp, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Hampstead, Abigail, wife 
of Wm. Harwood, esq. late of Bristol. 

Jan. 9. In Gloucester-pl. New-road, 
Enoch Hawkins, esq. Gentleman of her 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and Lay Vicar of 
Westminster Abbey. He was for many 
years considered the first alto singer in the 
metropolis. 

At Oxford-terrace, aged 75, James Vere, 
esq. 

Jan. 11. At Loughborough House, 
Brixton-road, aged 73, Thomas Wellett, 
esq. for many years the highly respected 
master of that celebrated school, 

Sarah, relict of Capt. Joseph Vernon, 
formerly of the 22nd Light Dragoons, and 
second dau. of the late Rev. Bernard 
Fowler, Rector of Wormley, Herts, 

In Eaton-pl. aged 73, Anna-Maria, 
widow of George Eyre, esq. of Warrens, 
Wilts. She was the dau. of Col. Horace 
Hayes, was the second wife of Mr. Eyre, 
— his widow, without children, in 

In Middlesex-place, New-road, aged 73, 
Isaac Brandon, esq. 

Jan. 12. Aged 33, Anthony Augustine 
Belletti, better known as * Anthony 
—— 

n Chester-st. Belgrave-sq. aged 78 
Richard Stonhewer Minguerth, 9 m 





Beps.—Nov. 27. At Leighton Buz- 
zard, aged 76, Mrs. Deverell, relict of 
Thos. Deverell, esq. solicitor. 

Dec. 29, At St. Peter’s, Bedford, aged 
73, John Rawlins, esq. 

_Berxs.—Dec.6. At Reading, Anne, 
wife of D. Alder, esq. 
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Lately. At Newbury, aged 70, H.E. H. 
Woodham, esq. 

Jan. 6. At Bullock’s Hatch, near 
Windsor, aged 46, Ann, wife of Philip 
Palmer, esq. 

Bucxs.—WNov. 7. At Little Missenden 
Abbey, Captain William Fitch Arnold, 
(late 19th Lancers,) a magistrate for the 
county. 

Dec. 24. At High Wycombe, aged 65, 
John Wilkinson, esq. 

CamBRIDGE.—Dec. 7. At Fen Ditton 
rectory, near Cambridge, aged 70, Mrs. 
Susannah Berkeley. 

Jan.9. At Lidgate Hall, Newmarket, 
aged 83, George Pawsey, esq. cousin of 
the Bishop of London. He entered the 
Royal Marines as 2nd Lieut. 20th Nov. 
1781, and retired on half-pay in 1791. 
He was also for many years a Captain in 
the Suffolk Yeomanry. The family of 
Pawsey or Passy have been settled in 
Suffolk since the year 1644. They were 
formerly of great note in Germany and 
France, and suffered much during the per- 
secution of the Huguenots. The present 
representative of the family, Mr. Pawsey’s 
grand-nephew Edward William Wilton 
Passy, esq. Major H.M. 56th Regt. re- 
assumed the ancient name of Passy by 
royal licence, Aug. 3rd, 1842. Mr. 
Pawsey married in 1809 Ann, daughter of 
Joseph Downing, esq. and has left issue. 

Cuesuire.—Dec. 25. At Burton Hall, 
near Chester, aged 67, Miss Birch, dau. 
of the late George Birch, esq. of Ham- 
stead Hall, Staff. 

Dec. 27. At Arley, Margaret-Maria, 
wife of the Rev. M. Shaw, and youngest 
dau. of the Rev. P. Le Geyt, Vicar of 
Marden, Kent. 

CornwaLui.—Dec. 15. At Liskeard, 
aged 84, John Carthew, esq. 

Dec. 23. At Falmouth, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Com. J. G. Dick, R.N. 
of the Coast Guard Service, aged 68, Ann- 
Catherine, relict of the Rev. Charles Ba- 
ker, Vicar of Tilmanstone, Kent. 

Dec. 26. At Penzance, aged 73, Mr. 
Alexander Berryman, leaving eight sons, 
sixty grandchildren, and twelve great- 
grandchildren. 

Dersy.—Dec. 16. At Stancliff Hall, 
Darley Dale, Luke Parkinson, esq. for- 
merly of Manchester. 

Drvon.—Dec. 5. At Plymouth, the 
residence of his father Mr. G. Everest, 
late of the Admiralty Office, Somerset 
House, aged 33, Lieut. Walter Grosett 
Everest, R.N. (1842.) 

Dec. 12. At Honiton, aged 78, Mrs. 
Nesbitt, relict of the Hon. Samuel Nesbitt, 
formerly Secretary of the Bahamas. 

At Sidmouth, aged 73, Rebecca-Ann, 
relict of Nath. Weekes, esq. of Barbados. 
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* Dec. 13. At Plymouth, aged 85, Wil- 
liam Spinks, esq. formerly Lieut. 3rd 
Royal Vet. Battalion. 

Dec. 17. Aged 91, Davie Bassett, esq. 
of Watermouth. 

Dec. 18. At Budleigh Salterton, Eli- 
zabeth G. dau. of the late John Wolcott, 
esq. of Demerara; and Dec. 19. At Bud- 
leigh Salterton, aged 84, Mrs. Sarah Wol- 
cott, mother of the above. 

Dec. 18. At Mount Radford, Exeter,™ 
aged 80, Rebecca, relict of John Cann, 
esq. of Fuidge House. 

Dec.19. At Plymouth, aged 60, Maria, 
wife of James W. Coffin, esq. 

At Honiton, aged 81, Constantia-Char- 
lotte Hardy, last surviving sister of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Hardy, Col.-Comm. of 
the York Fusiliers. 

At Budleigh Salterton, aged 34, William 
Tomkyns, esq. M.B. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Dec. 23. At Northernhay House, 
Exeter, aged 59, Letitia-Elizabeth, wife 
of William Henry Thompson, esq. of 
Kilham, Yorkshire. 

At Sidmouth, aged 70, Andrew Hutch- 
inson, esq. M.D. F.R.S. 

Dec. 24. At St. Thomas, near Exeter, 
Mary, relict of William Drake Dewdney, © 
esq. of the East Devon Militia. 

Dec. 26. At Plymouth, Sarah, wife of 
John Shurlock, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Devonport, aged 39, Fre- 
deric Rogers, esq. late of the firm of 
Hitchcock and Rogers, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. 

Lately. At Barnstaple, aged 76, John 
Gribble, esq. partner in the banking firm 
of Messrs. Drake, Gribble, and Marshall, 
of the Barnstaple Bank, and Alderman of 
the borough of Barnstaple. 

At Exeter, leaving a wife, two daughters, 
and two sons wholly unprovided for, Com- 
mander Robert Young. He fought for his 
Lieutensant’s rank, which he attained in 
1796, as acting Lieutenant of the Thorn, 
at the capture of the Courier, in 1795, and 
from that period up to his acquiring the 
rank of Commander, in 1810, a space of 
fourteen years, he had little leisure. He 
was Lieutenant of the Bonne Citoyenne, 
in St. Vincent’s action with the Spanish 
fleet, in 1797 ; of the Savage, in the ex- 
pedition to the Helder; of the Entre- 
prenante, cutter, at the battle of Tra- 
falgar ; and of the Ulysses; and com- 
manded a flat-bottomed boat at the expe- 
dition to Walcheren. The Patriotic Fund 
marked their sense of his gallantry by ho- 
norary reward; and in 1839, a Com- 
mander’s out-pension of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, of 65/. per annum, was bestowed 
upon him. 

Aged 48, Susan, wife of the Rev. Ed- 
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ward Brown, late Vicar of Berry-Pomeroy. 

Jan. 4. At the Citadel, Plymouth, 
aged 69, Lieut.-Col. Malcolm McGregor, 
of the 5th Fusiliers. 

Jan.6. At Kenton Cottage, aged 86, 
Philip Furse, esq. 

At Torquay, Mary, second dau. of the 
late William Blane, esq. of Winkfield 
Park, Berks. 

Jan. 7. Aged 67, Jane, wife of Samuel 


‘Salter, esq. of Topsham. 


At Bampton, aged 84, Thomas Heath- 
field, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Norton House, near Dart- 
mouth, aged 62, Susan, wife of Caleb 
Roope, esq. of Woburn-sq., London, and 
Oporto. 

Dorset.—Dec. 20. At Piddletown, 
aged 79, Sarah, widow of William Neyle, 
esq. of Ambrook House, Devon. 

Dec. 21. At the house of her son, E. 
Lacy, esq. surgeon, Poole, aged 86, Mary, 
relict of P. Lacy, esq. of Salisbury. 

Jan. 1. At Blandford, aged 78, Su- 
sannah, relict of William Fisher, esq. 

Jan. 9. At Poole, aged 29, John Slade, 
esq. eldest son of Robert Slade, esq. 

Duruam.—Jan. 2. At her family man- 
sion in Stockton-on-Tees, Miss Dorothy 
Smith, cousin (and heiress in tail under 
the will) of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Starkey, 
of Stockton and Seaton Carew, co. Dur- 
ham (before her marriage, Smith), widow 
of the late Rev. John Starkey, M.A. This 
lady was remarkable for her exemplary 
discharge of every domestic and social 
duty. She succeeded to Mrs. Starkey’s 
possessions about eight years ago; and is 
now herself succeeded, under the limita- 
tions of Mrs. Starkey’s will, in the Dar- 
lington farm and the Stockton property, 
by William Rutter Bayley, esq. of Bath ; 
and in the little estate called ‘“‘ Raworth,’’ 
in Norton parish, co. Durham, (lands 
which have long descended in the Smith 
family,) by her niece, Miss Anne Smith, 

Essex.—Nov. 5. At the house of his 
brother, the rectory of Little Plumstead, 
aged 58, Thomas Penrice, esq. of Kilvrough, 
county of Glamorgan. He was brother to 
the late John Penrice, esq. of Yarmouth. 

Dec. 3. At Alresford Hall, the seat of 
W. W. Hawkins, esq. aged 56, James 
Bales, esq. 

Dec. 5. At Walthamstow, aged 72, 
Mrs, Jago, relict of R. H. Jago, esq. of 
Great Queen-st. Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 

Dec.8. At Epping, aged 77, James 
Windus, esq. 

Dec. 10. At Castle House, Waltham- 
stow, aged 77, Robert Gore, esq. 

Dec. 23. At Chigwell, aged 76, Mary, 
relict.of John Wilkins, esq. 

Dec. 27. Aged 65, Jane-Frances, wife 
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of the Rev. George Pawson, Rector of 
Little Tey, Essex. 

At the Vicarage, Braintree, aged 74, 
Hannah, wife of the Rev. Bernard Scale. 

Dec. 29. At Harts, Woodford, Char- 
lotte, wife of John Gore, esq. 

Jan.3. At the residence of her dau. 
at Woodford, aged 55, Susanna, wife of 
William Robson, esq. of the Hyde, Ed- 
monton. 

Guiovucrester.—Dec. 6. At Clifton, 
aged 21, Mary-Ann, second dau. of Joseph 
Weld, esq. of Lulworth Castle. 

Dec. 9. At Cheltenham, Rebecca-Ma- 
ria, wife of John Sparrow Stovin, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Cheltenham, aged 79, 
Marianne, widow of George Francis Ty- 
son, esq. of Grove House, Sussex. 

Dec. 14. Louisa, wife of John Clif- 
ford, esq. of Aban-court, Cheltenham, 
and youngest dau. of the late Sir Thomas 
Wentworth Blackett, Bart. of Bretton 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Clifton, aged 80, John Masters, esq. 

Dec. 17. At Oddington House, aged 
91, Lady Reade, relict of the late Sir John 
Reade, Bart. and mother of Sir John 
Chandos Reade, Bart. of Shipton-court, 
Oxon. She was Jane, youngest dau. of 
Sir Chandos Hoskyns, Bart. by Rebecca, 
dau. of Joseph May, esq. was married in 
1784, and left a widow in 1789, having 
had issue two sons and three daughters. 

Dec. 20. At Dursley, aged 70, Natha- 
niel P. Wathen, esq. formerly Capt. of the 
Stanley Volunteer Rifle Corps, and son of 
the late Sir Samuel Wathen, of Stratford 
House, Woodchester. 

Dec. 21. At Nailsworth, aged 64, 
Henrietta-Abigail, wife of C. F. Davis, 
esq. only surviving sister of the late 
Messrs. Jos. and D. O. Orlidge, of Bristol. 

Dec. 24. At Clifton, aged 70, John 
Shaplugl, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Clifton, aged 5, Grace- 
Maria, dau. of Major G. H. Robinson. 

Dec. 28. At Clifton, aged 63, Hannah 
Spencer Grosett, only dau. of Schaw 
Grosett, esq. and sister of the Hon. John 
Rock Grosett, of Jamaica. 

Dec. 29. At the residence of her bro- 
ther, William Frank Fisher, esq. Keynsham 
Villa, Cheltenham, Harriet, widow of 
Capt. E. Fennell Hopkins. 

At Cheltenham, Arabella, wife of Ed. 
ward Fricker, esq. and second dau. of the 
late Wm. Osborne, esq. of Broadway, 
Worcestershire. 

Jan. 5. At Cheltenham, aged 70, Eli- 
zabeth-Anna, wife of George Richards, 
esq. late Fellow of King’s College, Camb. 

At Alveston, aged 19, William, son of 
Rear-Adm. Milward, of Caledonia-place, 
Clifton, and aoe Wexford. 
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Jan. 10. At Bristol, aged 85, John 
Chapman, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Cheltenham, Robert, 
eldest son of the Rev. Daniel Capper, 
Rector of Huntley. 

Jan. 13. At the residence of his father, 
aged 51, John Reynolds, esq. eldest son 
of Joseph Reynolds, esq. of Bristol. 

Jan. 14. At Bristol, aged 47, Joseph 
Hassell, esq. 

Hants.— Dec. 15. Aged 63, John 
Barney, esq. of Lysses House, Fareham, a 
magistrate of the county. 

Dee. 19. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
Harriet-Maria, eldest dau. of Samuel 
Tupman, esq. late of the Office of her 
Majesty’s Paymaster General. 

Dec. 27. At Bournemouth, aged 73, 
Margaretta-Matilda, relict of John Ma- 
eartney, esq. Lieut.-Colonel of the Co. 
Dublin Militia. 

Dee. 28. At Shirley, aged 38, William 
Frederick Jekyll, esq. late Lieut. in 6th 
Foot. 
~ At Exbury, New Forest, aged 65, Wil- 
liam Creswell, esq. late Major in the Royal 
Marines. 

Lately. At Portsea, George Jobnstone, 
esq. formerly Surgeon of her Majesty’s 
Dockyard at Chatham. , 

At Hursley Park, near Winchester, the 
seat of her nephew Sir W. Heathcote, 
Bart. M.P., aged 69, Alethea-Bigg, young- 
est dau. of the late Lovelace Bigg Wither, 
esq. of Manydown. 

Jan. 4. At Andover, aged 82, Philip 
Henry Poore, M.D. 

Jan.6. At Broughton, aged 83, Joseph 
Tomkins, esq. 

Jan.10. At Clanville, near Andover, 
aged 79, Jane, widow of Capt. Charles 
Ryder, R.N. late of Titchfield, Hants. 

Jan. 13. At her mother’s house, at 
Southsea, Portsmouth, aged 27, Emma, 
second dau. of the late Lieut. Haberfield, 
R.N. and second cousin to John Kerle 
Haberfield, esq. of the Crescent, Clifton. 

Hererorp.—Jan. 1. At Hereford, 
Fred, B. Glasspoole, M.D. 

Jan. 6. At Frogmore, near Ross, aged 
79, William Bridgman, esq. F.R.S., 
F.A.S., and other literary societies. 

Herts.— Dee. 15. Aged 34, James 
Russell, eldest son of James Howard, esq. 
of Watford. 

Dee. 24. At Belmont, aged 72, David 
Bevan, esq. in consequence of injuries re- 
ceived the week before from an accident 
by fire. 

Dec. 27. At Hatfield, aged 65, James 
Archer, esq. 

Dee. 31. Aged 76, Elizabeth, relict of 
James Wildman, esq. formerly of Much 
Hadham, 


Jan.1. At Haresfoot, aged 92, Thomas 
Dorrien, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Yew House, Hoddesdon, 
Ann, youngest dau. of John Walmsley, 
esq. of Castle Meer, Lance. 

Jan. 4. At Hoddesdon, Susanna, wife 
of George Cheffins, and last survivin 
daughter of the late Gaius Bishop, esq. 0 
Wellingborough, Northamptonsh. 

Hountinevon.— Dee. 22. At Heming- 
ford Grey, aged 63, Frances, relict of 
Thomas Margetts, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Stilton, suddenly, aged 


_72, Stephen Rowles, esq. late of Washing- 


ley and Haddon. He has, by a will made 
in 1838, directed that his executors should 
invest in the public funds, in the names of 
the trustees of the Stamford and Rutland 
Infirmary, such a sum of money as would 
produce a clear annual income of 500/., of 
which 3502. is to be appropriated to the 
general purposes of the infirmary, 100/. for 
the salary of the house-surgeon, and 50/. 
to provide a chaplain. After bequeathing 
a few small legacies, he gives the residue of 
his property to the infirmary, to enlarge 
and extend the charity. By a subsequent 
codicil this will has been confirmed, with 
some trifling exceptions, not, however, in 
any way affecting the bequests of the infir- 
mary. The property is stated to amount 
to about 18,0007. of which 10,0004. is vested 
in the funds, and the rest in land and 
mortgages, chiefly the latter. 

Kent.—Dec. 8. At Woolwich Com- 
mon, aged 18, Frances-Effield, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Messiter, of the 28th Regt. 

Dec. 11. At Dover, aged 81, Claude 
Benezet, esq. formerly of the Treasury, 
Calcutta. 

Dec. 16. At Chatham, Capt. Josiah 
Eyles Deere, 94th Regt. 

Dec. 18. Aged 77, Mary, relict of 
James Harris, esq. of Coddington-farm, 
Chelsfield. 

Dee. 19, Thomas-Walkden Skeggs,esq. 
eldest son of John Skeggs, esq. of Lewis- 
ham. He inherited an ample fortune 
from his aunt, the late Miss Skeggs, of 
Highbury Place, Islington. 

Dec. 20. At Turkey-mill, Maidstone, 
aged 33, Marshall, second son of John 
Hollingworth, esq. 

At Canterbury, Georgiana-Mary, wife 
of Major Randolph, 57th Regt. 

Dec. 24. At the house of her son, at 
Sittingbourne, aged 74, Elizabeth, widow 
of Wm. Colley, esq. Lieut. R.M. 

At the Court Lodge, Lamberhurst, aged 
79, William Alexander Morland, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Stonewall Park, Pens- 
hurst, James Johnson, esq. late Surgeon 
Major of the Grenadier Guards. He at- 
tained the rank of Assistant Surgeon 
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1833, Battalion Surgeon 1828, Surgeon 
Major 184-, 

Dec. 28. In the Oaks, Canterbury, 
at the residence of her son-in-léw, the 
Rev. F. Dawson, Canon of the Cathedral 
aged 76, Mrs. Welden. 

Jan. 1. At Sevenoaks, Kent, at the 
residence of Capt. Nepean, R.N.-Marga- 
ret, relict of Rear Adm. Stuart. 

Jan. 3, At Sydenham, aged 80, George 
Chilton, esq. late one of the Masters of 
Her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer. 

Jan. 4. At Dover, aged 42, Julia-Ann, 
second dau. of R. C. Broheir, esq. late of 
Shepherd’s Bush, Middlesex. 

Jan. 5, At Woolwich, Lieut.-Col. 
Patrick Sandilands, late of 3d. Regt. of 
Guards. 

Jan. 7, At Holden House, Southbo- 
rough, aged 22, Sarah-Maria, third dau. 
of the late Thomas Lotherington, esq. 

LancasterR.—Dec. 18. At Grove 
House, Toxteth Park, aged 71, William 
Kay, esq. 

Dec. 24. Samuel Orme, eldest son of 
the late Samuel Orme, esq. of Liverpool. 

Dec. 29. At Lancaster, aged 89, John 
Denis De Vitré, esq. Lieut. in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Navy, and late of West Knoll, 
Cumberland, for many years the oldest 
Lieut. in Her Majesty’s service. In 1781, 
when Lieut. of the Chaser, 18-gun ship, 
and whilst cruising off the Madras coast,she 
was fallen in with by the Bologna, French 
frigate, of 36 guns, and, after engaging her 
in a severe but unequal contest for two 
hours and upwards, was compelled to sur- 
render. For four months the officers of 
the Chaser were kept as prisoners of war on 
board the French vessel, but were after- 
wards unjustifiably transferred to the tender 
mercies of Hyder Ali, under whom it is 
well known all English prisoners were 
most cruelly treated. Lieut. De Vitré was 
chiefly confined in a loathsome dungeon 
at Bangalore, but was occasionally marched 
under a vertical sun to other places of con- 
finement, whilst heavily laden with irons. 
He was subjected to these cruelties for 
nearly two years, and it is believed that he 
was the last survivor of all the British pri- 
soners who had been in confinement under 
the tyrant Hyder Ali, or his still more in- 
human and perfidious successor, Tippoo 
Sultan. 

Dec. 31. At Towneley, aged 84, Pere- 
grine Edward Towneley, esq. 

Jan.2, At Stonyhurst, aged 19, John, 
second son of Robert Berkeley, esq. of 
Spetchley Park, Worcestershire. 

Jan. 4, Susan-Georgina, infant dau. of 
the Rev. C. W. Lawrence, Incumbent of 
St. Luke’s, Liverpool. 

LeicresteR.—Dec. 13. At Leicester, 
aged 41, Major William Heyrick Macaulay, 
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of the 21st Regt. Madras Army, son of 
the late Rev. Aulay Macaulay, r of 
Rothley. 

Dec. 24. At Leicester, aged 91, G. 
Luck, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Loughborough, aged 81, 
Thomas Denning, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Gaddesby, Charles John 
Simpson, esq. 

Lincotn.—Dec. 23. At West Bark- 
with, Jane-Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
J. H. Beaumont, esq. of Summerland-pl. 
Devon. 

MippLesex.—Dee. 11. At Staines, 
Mary-Hilman, widow of T. Tildesley, esq. 
R.N. and of Hampton Court. 

Dec. 20. At Sudbury-hill, Harrow, 
aged 71, Miss Frances Wing. 

Dec. 21. Aged 42, Ann, wife of P. E. 
Dover, of the Harrow-road. 

Dec. 25. At Turnham-green, aged 74, 
James Startin, esq. late of the firm of 
Welch, Startin, and Co. Merchants, Bir- 
mingham. 

At Enfield, Thomas Thackeray Rennell, 
esq. eldest son of the late Major Rennell. 

Dec. 27. At Kingsbury, aged 64, Mary, 
wife of Benjamin Bond, esq. 

At Boston House, Chiswick, the resi- 
dence of her dau. aged 80, Sarah, relict of 
John Hole, esq. 

Dec. 28. At his cottage, near Hampton 
Court, aged 62, John Lowe, esq. 

Jan.6. At Chiswick, aged 74, William 
Cock, esq. a celebrated market gardener 
and florist. 

Norrotk.—Dec. 17. Mary-Ann, wife 
of the Rev. Gibson Lucas, of Filby House. 

Dec. 28. At Great Yarmouth, aged 75, 
Francis Riddell Reynolds, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Ingham, John Postle, esq. 

Lately. At Yarmouth, aged 15, Ed- 
ward, youngest son of Rear-Adm. Haw- 
tayne, of Catton, near Norwich. 

Jan. 3. George Hogge, esq. of Lynn 
and Thornham Hall. 

Norrnampron.—Dec. 4. At Key- 
ston, near Thrapston, Frederick Henry 
Binns, esq. 

Dec. 17. At Edgcott House, aged 75, 
Mrs. Carter, relict of Thomas Carter, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Daventry, Mary, wife of 
John Howell, esq. of Ardmore-lodge, St. 
John’s-wood, London. 

Oxrorp.—Dec. 12, At Oxford, aged 
91,Anne, relict of Thomas Bridges, esq. 
formerly of St. Nicholas-court, Thanet. 

Dec. 17. Elizabeth-Eleanor, dau. of 
the late Rev. William Buckle, Vicar of 
Pyrton, Oxon, and of Banstead, Surrey. 

Dec. 19. At Oxford, aged 65, Crews 
Dudley, esq. solicitor. 

og 21, At Banbury, aged 70, W. 
Walford, esq. 

Dec. 24, At Oxford, aged 18, the 
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Hon. Jonathan Barrington Forbes, Gen- 
tleman Commoner of Oriel college, and 
eldest son of Lord Forbes. 

Sator.—Dec. 18. At Shelton, near 
Shrewsbury, aged 74, Mary, relict of the 
Rev. Henry Burton, Vicar of Atcham. 

Dec. 26. At Tong Lodge, aged 76, 
Ann Moss Phillips, widow of William 
Phillips, esq. of Chetwynd. 

At Madeley, Sophia, relict of Robert 
Ferriday, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Coton Hill, Shrewsbury, 
aged 73, William Egerton Jeffreys, esq. 
one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
and a Deputy Lieut. for Salop. 

Jan. 11. At Market Drayton, aged 
32, Anne, wife of Capt. John Horner, 
late of 55th Reg. 

SomerRset.—Dec. 14. At Morden, 
North Curry, aged 50, John Scott Gould, 
esq. He was a munificent benefactor to 
the Taunton and Somerset Hospital, as 
well as a liberal patron of various local 
charities in the neighbourhood : his im- 
mense wealth is estimated at nearly 
500,0007. 

Dec. 18. At Portishead, aged 92, 
Elizabeth-Mary, relict of Tho. Wigan, esq. 

Dec. 19. At Compton House, Ax- 
bridge, aged 79, Joanna, wife of Peter 
Fry, esq.; and within one hour after- 
wards, from apoplexy, caused by extreme 
grief, aged 78, the said Peter Fry. 

Dec. 23. At Somerton-court, the resi- 
dence of her dau. aged 87, Anne, relict of 
John Hall, esq. formerly of the Bank of 
England. 

Lately. At Horsington, in his 100th 
year, Mr. Peter Martin. He was father 
of 21 children, grandfather to 69, great 
grandfather to 75, and great-great-grand- 
father to 2. 

At Congresbury, aged 93, W. N. Payn- 
ton, esq. formerly of Bristol. 

Jan.9. At Langham House, aged 84, 
Mrs. Sophia Jane Grant. . 

At Butcombe Court, near Wrington, 
the Hon. Jane, wife of C. G. Ashley, esq. 
and dau. of the late Viscountess Newco- 
men. She was married in 1818. 

At the residence of her son, Bath, aged 
84, Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Parsloe, 
esq.' formerly of Daglingworth, Glouc. 

At the house of her son, Milverton, aged 
74, Mary, relict of Joseph Steele, esq. of 
Queen-sq. Exeter, a respected member of 
the Society of Friends. 

Srarrorp.—JDec. 21. At Hilton, near 
Wolverhampton, aged 73, Mary, widow of 
John Hale, esq. of the Hollies, near Stour- 
bridge. 

Surrorx.—Dec. 5. Aged 73, George 
Clarke Pickering, esq. of Earl Soham. 

_Dec.16. At Southwold, aged 44, Mary, 
wife of Comm, Charles Rayley. 
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Dec. 23. Aged 55, Walton Turner, esq. 
of St. Mary-at-Elms, Ipswich. 

Dec. 24. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
80, Margaret, second daughter of the late 
Gregory Wood Sparke, esq. of Risby. 

Surrey.—Dec. 8. At Merton, Mary, 
wife of James Reid, esq. and dau. of the 
late John Robins, esq. of Norwood Green, 
Middlesex. 

Dec. 17. At the residence of his father, 
aged 34, Allen, eldest son of Thomas Allen 
Shuter, esq. of Hooley House. 

Dec. 25. At Richmond, aged 72, Mary- 
Eleanor, widow of Nicholas Donnithorne 
Bishop, esq. of Cross-deep, Twickenham. 

Jan. 6. At Norbury Park, Mickleham, 
aged 78, Henry P. Sperling, esq. 

Sussex.—Dec. 7. At Hastings, aged 
23, Emily, dau. of J. Alfred Wigan, esq. 
of Clare House, East Malling, Kent. 

Dec. 10. At Brighton, Rebecca-Martin, 
only dau. and heiress of the late Sir James 
Martin Lloyd, Bart. of Lancing. 

Dec. 13. At the Brunswick Baths, 
Brighton, Alexander Ogilvie, esq. formerly 
of Mere, Rosthern, Chesh. and late of 
Northumberland-st. Strand. 

Dec. 14. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 94, the Dowager Lady Lubbock. She 
was Elizabeth-Christiana, dau. of Fred. 
Commerell, of Hanwell, esq. was married 
in 1771 to Sir John Lubbock, the first 
Baronet, and left a widow in 1816, without 
issue. 

Dec. 18. At Uckfield, aged 43, Catha- 
rine, wife of the Rev. John Streatfeild, 
M.A. She was the eldest daughter of 
Harry Darby, esq. and married in 1822. 

At Brighton, Valentine Antoine, second 
son of the Baron de Thoren, of Under- 
down, Ledbury, Herefordsh. 

Dec. 20. Aged 74, William Manbey, 
esq. of Montpellier-crescent, Brighton, 
and late of Stratford Grove, Essex. 

Dec. 22. At Brighton, Mrs. Macau- 
lay, of Hodnet Hall, Salop, wife of the 
Rev. S. H. Macaulay, Rector of Hodnet, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Reginald Heber, 
of Hodnet, Shropsh. and Marton, co. York, 
and sister to Reginald, Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. She was married first in 1822 to 
the Rev. Charles Cowper Cholmondeley, 
eldest son of Charles Cholmondeley, esq. 
of Overleigh, Cheshire; he died in 1831; 
and secondly, in 1841, to Mr. Macaulay. 

Dec. 27. At Brighton, aged 74, Ann, 
relict of John Telford, esq. of Hastings, 
and only dau. of the late Rev. Thelwall 
Salusbury, Rector of Gravely, Herts. 

Dec. 31. At Brighton, Harriet, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Chatfield, of 
Balcombe. 

Jan. 3. At Brighton, Elizabeth-Mary, 
relict of Francis Gregg, esq. and dau. of 
the late Rey. J. B. Ferrers, 
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At Fitzhall, aged 19, James, eldest son 
of Simon Frazer Piggott, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and of Fitzhall, 
Iping. 

At Hastings, aged 71, John Acton, esq. 
late of Ipswich. 

Jan. 11. At Hailsham, aged 70, Cathe- 
rine, wife of Richard King Sampson, esq. 

Warwicx.—Dec. 7. At Leamington, 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late John 
Campbell, of Kilberry, Argyleshire. 

Dec. 11. At Stratford-upon-Avon, aged 
80, William Mousley, gent. brother to the 
late Dr. Mousley, first Archdeacon of 
Madras. 

Dec. 24. At Kenilworth, aged 81, 
Hannah Toms, formerly of Coventry. She 
had been deaf and dumb from her birth. 
She was dau. of the Rev. Benjamin Toms, 
who was Vicar of St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
from 1768 till 1793. 

At Elmdon Rectory, aged 63, Anna- 
Maria-Sydney, wife of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Spooner. 

Dec. 25. At Leamington, Anastasia, 
youngest dau. of the late Gen. Leveson 
Gower, of Bill Hill, Berks. 

Witts.—Dee. 28. Aged 54, John 
Withers Clark, esq. of Preshute. 

Jan. 5. At Rowden Hill, near Chip- 
penham, aged 38, Mary-Remington, wife 
of West Awdry, esq. 

At the Rectory, Lyddington, aged 74, 
Lady Martin, relict of Sir Henry William 
Martin, Bart. She was Catharine, dau. 
of Thomas Powell, of Tottenham, esq. ; 
was married in 1792, and left a widow in 
1842, having issue Sir Henry the present 
Baronet, and one daughter. 

Worcester.—Oct. 14. While on a 
shooting excursion at Boraston, near Ten- 
bury, Francis Valentine Lee, esq. of the 
Oxford circuit, barrister-at-law. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 9, 
1829. 

Dec. 11. At Wribbenhall, aged 58, 
Col. Philip Wodehouse, eldest surviving 
son of the late Rev. Philip Wodehouse, 
Prebendary of Norwich. 

Dec. 22. At Barnt Green, near Broms- 
grove, aged 78, John Maughan, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Severn House, Worces- 
ter, Charlotte-Anne, third dau. of the late 
John Stevenson, esq. the eminent surgeon, 
oculist, and aurist, late of Conduit-st. 
Hanover-sq. 

Jan. 4. Aged 64, William Holmes, 
esq. of Beoley Hall. 

Yorx.— Dec. 9. At her father’s house, 
Bridlington, aged 24, Mary-Caroline, wife 
of Edward J. H. Tucker, esq. of her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Canopus, and eldest dau. of 
Capt..Curlewis, R.N. 

Dec. 18. At Wyton, aged 94, Robert 
Bell, esq. 
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Dec. 26. At York, aged 57, Frances- 
Hearne, relict of John Quantock, esq. of 
Norton-sub-Handon, Somersetsh. and dau. 
of the late John Bettesworth, of Caerhayes 
Castle, Cornwall. 

At Old Malton, Mr. James Gardner, 
the inventor and maker of the turnip-cut- 
ter that bears his name. 

Dec. 30. At Norton, near Malton, aged 
75, William Brown, esq. Deputy Commis- 
sary-Gen. 

Jan. 4. At Bridlington, aged 53, Comm. 
William Edward Curlewis (1841). He 
was midshipman of the Cerberus at the 
attack on Granville in 1803, and was 
slightly wounded when in her boats at the 
attack of a privateer, in the West Indies, 
in 1807. He was at the capture of the 
Mariegalante and Deseada, and in the 
Leviathan at the destruction of the three 
sail of the line in the Mediterranean in 
1809. He passed for a lieut. in 1810, and 
was promoted in 1811. He was made a 
Commander in 1841 from the Coast Guard 

Jan. 9. At Hull, Matthew Sewell, esq. 
eldest son of the late Matthew Sewell, esq. 
alderman of Lincoln. 

Wates.— Dec. 21. At Liandough 
Parsonage, Glamorgan, at the residence of 
her younger son, the Rev. E. D. Knight, 
Harriet-Mercy, relict of the Rev. R. 
Knight, Vicar of Tewkesbury, and grand- 
dau. of the eminent Dr. Doddridge. 

ScorLanp.— Aug. 12. At Moffat, 
Comm. James Galloway, R.N. (1806) of 
Melville-st. Edinburgh. 

Nov. 26. At St. Andrew’s, George 
Playfair, esq. late Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, Bengal. 

Dec. 2. Aged 79, Ann, widow of James 
Ogilvie, esq.of Campbeltown, Inverness-sh. 

Dec. 5. Adam Anderson, LL.D. Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy, St. An. 
drew’s. Dr. A. was well known in the 
literary world, having contributed the arti- 
cles, Barometer, Cold, Dyeing, Fermenta- 
tion, Evaporation, Hygrometry, Naviga- 
tion, and Physical Geography, to the 
‘¢ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’’ and Gas 
Light to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ 

Dec. 9. At Forest House, Castle Dou- 
glas, N.B. Elizabeth, wife of John Mac 
Taggart, esq. 

Jan. 4. At Greenock, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Scott, Roman Catholic Bishop. 

InELAND.—Dec. 3. In the Widows’ 
Alms House, Dublin, aged 107, Ellen 
Henderson. 


Dec. 9. At Johnstown rectory, co. 


Kilkenny, the residence of her son, the 
Rev. J. W. Despard, aged 90, Hannah, 
relict of William Despard, esq. of Killaghy 
Castle. 

At Athlone, aged 58, James Robertson, 
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esq. 7th Hussars, formerly of the 9th 
neers, 

Dee, 21. Near Kells, Capt. Despard, 
resident magistrate co. Meath. 

Dec. 23. At Dublin, aged 61, John 
Bickerson Flanagan, esq. late surgeon 4th 
Dragoon Guards. 

ec. 27. At Westcourt, Callan, co. of 
Kilkenny, Mary, wife of the Rev. C. B. 
Stevenson. 

Dec. 29. At Dundalk, aged 67, ce 
tain Chandle, of the 17th Lancers. He 
first entered the service as a private 
soldier. In 1811°he was presented with 
an ensigncy in the Infantry, from which 
he subsequently exchanged into the Ca- 
valry. In 1812 he was gazetted to a 
lieutenancy, and late in the same year to 
acaptaincy. His commissions were pur- 
chased by hard service alone. He served 
during the campaign of 1790, in Holland, 
including the actions of the 2nd and 6th 
of October. He also took part in the 
siege of Malta, and was present at the sur- 
render of La Valetta and the battle of 
Maida. In 1807 he accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Egypt, and was wounded 
before Rosetta. In 1809 he served in the 
Tonian Islands, and witnessed the siege and 
capture of Santa Maria. In 1828 he was 
appointed Paymaster of the 17th Lancers. 

Jan, 9. t Cork, aged 90, William 
Wrixon, esq. of Ballygiblin, father to Sir 
Wm. Wrixon Becher, Bart. He married 
Mary, dau. of John Townsend Becher, esq. 

East Inpres.—Aug. 31. On his pas- 
sage to Ceylon, Thomas G. Allen, esq. 
son of the late Capt. G. Allen, of the 8th 
Royal Veteran Battalion. 

Sept. 27. At Malligaum, Anna- Maria, 
wife of George Wilson, esq. Major of bri- 

ade E.1.C. service, and nephew to Lord 

erners, She was the 2d dau. of Charles 
Dashwood, of Beccles, esq. 

Oct. 17. Aged 22, Lieut. James Shaw, 
of the 10th Light Cav. This enterprising 
young officer lost his leg at Maharajpore, 
and subsequently accompanied Lord El- 
lenborough to England. He died of brain 
fever on his way up the country, on board 
the steamer Indus, and was buried at a 
village called Juggonauthpore, at the 
junction of the Ganges and Bhageruttee. 

Oct. 20. At Bombay, aged 22, Lieut. 
Edward Stanger Leathes, 21st Bombay 
Native Inf. third son of Hugh Stanger 
Leathes, esq. of Blaenavon, near Aberga- 


venny. 

Oct. 26. At Simlar, aged 21, Lieut. 
Thomas Haydon, of the Bengal Art., se- 
cond son of Thomas Haydon, esq. of 
Guildford. 

Oct. 29. At Ahmedabad, aged 28,Lieut. 
Arthur S. Young, 3d Bengal N. Inf. and 
adjutant of the Guzerat Irregular Horse. 
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Nov. 7. At Bombay, Lieut. Lawrence 
G. Halsted (1841), of the Spiteful steam- 
sloop. Hedied on board that vessel. He 
was the youngest son of the late Adm. Sir 
Lawrence Halsted, G.C.B., nephew of 
Viscount Exmouth, and brother of Capt. 
Halsted. He was promoted for his 
services in China, when mate of the Wel- 
lesley, 72, having been officially reported 
at the capture of Amoy and Chinghae. 

Nov. 15. At Dacca, aged 20, Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. R. H. Shepherd, 
Senior Chaplain of the Bengal Presidency, 
and granddau. of the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, 
Senior Chaplain of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Calcutta. 

Nov. 24, At Kurrachee, in Scinde, 
aged 22, Lieut. T. B, Stanley, of the 
Bombay Art. eldest son of Edward Stanley, 
esq. of Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq, 

Dec. 2. At Bombay, aged 27, Stephen 
Babington, esq. Civil Service, youngest 
son of the late Stephen Babington, esq. of 
the same service. 

West Inpizes.—JVov. 14. At Belize, 
Honduras, aged 31, Henry August Gray, 
esq. Public Treasurer. 

Nov. 30. At Demerara, aged 48, Richd. 
Daly, esq. 12 years special Magistrate of 
Jamaica, and only brother of Col. Daly, 
late of the 4th Light Dragoons. 

Aproap.—July 16. In New South 
Wales, Murray Mitchell, son of Sir Tho- 
mas Mitchell, and grandson of Gen. Blunt. 

Aug. 15. At Havre, aged 67, William 
Holmes, of Great James-street, Bedford- 
row, Solicitor. 

Sept. 28. Aged 50, Lieutenant Francis 
Theodore Dudley Sewell (1821). He was 
midshipman of the Topaz, at Mocha, in 
1820. 

Oct. 10. At St. Helena, Major John 
Romaine Hornsby, R. Art. He was in- 
cluded in the late Brevet (since his death) 
as a Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nov. 4. At Bonn, in Prussia, aged 90, 
Dr. Reis, the oldest musical composer in 
Germany, and father of the celebrated 
Ferdinand Reis, who died five years ago. 
He was for a long time master of the 
chapel of the Elector Maximilian Frederic 
of Cologne, which has reckoned among 
its members Beethoven, Reicha, the two 
Rombergs, and many other artists of 
transcendant merit. Dr. Reis was not 
only the writer of numerous vocal and 
instrumental compositions, but also the 
author of many recondite works on the 
history and theory of music. 

Nov. 15. In Maryland, United States 
of America, at the country seat of her son- 
in-law, John Mactavish, esq. Mrs. Caton, 
mother of the Duchess of Leeds, the Mar- 
chioness Wellesley, and Lady Stafford. 

Dec. 4. At Venice, aged 5], Mr, Wm. 
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Colston Tatam, 23 years the British Vice 
Consul at that place, and formerly of the 
Bank of England. 

Dec.10. At Carlsruhe, the Landgrave 
of Hesse. He was born in 1779. He is 
succeeded by his younger brother, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Frederick, born in 1781. 

At Hospenthal, Count Frederick Gon- 
falonieri, chief of the Milanese conspiracy 
against Austria in 1821, who was subse- 
quently confined during 17 years, in the 
fortress of Spielberg, in Moravia. 

Dee. 11. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
aged 69, Norman Fitzgerald Uniacke, eldest 
son of the late Richard John Uniacke, 
Attorney-General of that province. He 
was for many years Attorney-General of 
Lower Canada, a representative in General 
Assembly, and Judge of the Supreme 
Court in that colony. 

Dec. 13. At Caterehe, Madame de 
Sablenkoff, wife of General de Sablenkoff, 
of the Russian Service, and only daughter 
of the late John Julius Angerstein, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Alexandria, suddenly, 
from congestion of the brain, aged nearly 
21, Lord Bernard Thomas Fitzalan Howard, 
third and youngest son of the Duke of 
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Norfolk. He had recently arrived at Alex- 
andria from a tour in Greece. 

Dec.22. At Malta, Margaret, sister of 
Dr. William C. Watt, Deputy Inspector of 
the Royal Naval Hospital there. 

Dec. 31. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
79, Lady Hobhouse, relict of Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse, Bart. She was Amelia, dau. 
of Sir Joshua Parry, of Cirencester ; be- 
came the second wife of Sir Benj. Hob- 
house in 1798, and was left a widow in 
1831, having had issue a very numerous 
family. 4 

Lately. At New Brunswick, Captain 
John Hodges Pipon, R.E. drowned whilst 
attempting to swim back to a canoe which 
had been upset, and contained his papers. 
He was one of the officers who conducted 
the important work of surveying the 
boundary line between the United States 
and our North American possessions, and 
at the time of his death was en in 
surveying the country between Quebec and 
Halifax. 

Jan. 1. At Genoa, on her way to 
Naples, aged 32, the Hon. Isabella- Maria 
Stafford Jerningham, youngest dau. of the 
Lord Stafford. 











TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham, and the Sub- Districts of 
Hampstead, Piumstead and Charlton, Lee, Lewisham, Eltham, and Sydenham, 
which sub-districts were added to the Returns issued by the Registrar-General 


for the first time on Jan. 1, 1847.) 


Deatus Recisterep from Dec, 26, 1846, to Jan. 23, 1847 (5 weeks). 








Under 15.... 2486 
Males 8297 eee eeee 
6680 15 to 60.........2276 
Femeles 3388 60 and upwards iy fr 
Age not specified 4 
Births for the above period .... 6+... e000 cesses sess 6980 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan. 22, 1847. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
« dad} s djs ad} & dis d.| & d. 
70 31,50 0 {29 6 {50 8 {49 07] 51 11 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 15s. to 4/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 4/. Os. to 61. 6s, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25. 
Hay, 2/. 5s. to 3/. 16s.—-Straw, 1/. 8s. to 17, 13¢.—Clover, 32. 5s. to 4, 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25. Tosink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs, 
Beef. os sisictt 00s ess000se00 3s. 2d. to 4s. 4d., Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 18, 
Mutton......... Cavinsced 3s. 6d. to 5s. Od. Beasts............. 3004 Calves 70 
Veal wvvcersccee csocenees 4s. Od. to 5s, Od. SheepandLambs 25,300 Pigs 300 
Pork. ....00sececeseese20038. 10d, to 5s. Od. 





COAL MARKET, Jan, 22. 
Walls Ends, from 27s. Od. to 29s. Od.perton. Other sorts from 23s. Od, to 26s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.— Town Tallow, 54s, 6d. Yellow Russia, 53s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 0s. Od. per doz. Moulds, Os. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From December 26, 1846, to January 25, 1847, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


OC’ 


Night 


Weather. 


Morning 


| Weather. 


8 o’cl 
llo’cl 





21 ||fair, foggy 
cloudy, fair 
foggy,cl.sleet 
fair 

do. cloudy 
foggy, fair 
do. slight rn. 
do. cl. snow 
fair, do. do. 
cl. fr. rain 
jconstant rain 
foggy, rain 

8 |lrain, cloudy 
icloudy 

rs ido. fair 

» 24 Ido. 


\fair, fogey 
98 |\do. do. 


BB o 


rain, do. 

97 |\cloudy, do. 
do. fair 

do. do. 

08 ido. 

do. 

04 ||foggy 

do. snow 
constant sn. 
10) 

64 ||\cloudy, rain 
const hvy. r 
fair, cl. do. 


. ow 
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35 
36 
42 
37 
39 
35 
3l 
33 
37 
37 
37 
39 
40 
45 
48 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


er Cent. 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


onsols. 
33 per Cent 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities, 
South Sea | © 


Dec. & Jan. 
wool owwoww| ww] oor Ce) Long 
Pkopketke | peepee nee lee | dhe | chatahapaparakapara | aeapak Annuities. 


Bank Stock. 


itll 


Stock 
India Bonds 











8 pm. 
11 pm. 
1] pm. 

7 pm. 

9 pm. 
10 pm. 
11 pm. 

8 pm. 
14 pm. 
11 pm. 
14 pm. 
14 pm. 
12 pm. 

9 pm. 
13 on 

6 pm. 

9 pm. 

9 pm. 

9 pm. 

5 pm. 

8 pm. 

5 pm. 

8 pm. 

6 pm. 

7 pm. 

8 pm. 

8 pm. 



























































2063 
2063 
(207 
18|—— 
19/206 
20/2054 
21/205 
22 205 
23/2044 
25/204} 
sues 
27/2044! 914 100 11 6 pm. 

ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 


6, Bank Chambers, London. 


NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT+STREET. 
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